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Prefaces 


For many years, we have been intrigued by the steady growth of the 
government services and the expenditures they entail, on the one hand, 
and the steadily shrinking tax-base, on the other. The insolvency of the 
nation’s largest city finds other major centers in a plight well nigh as 
desperate. While this development has been forcing itself on our 
attention, the tax-exempt operations of religion have been steadily 
growing and flourishing. 

It is true that the Roman Catholic sector of the religious empire has 
at least for the moment paused in its rampant expansion. The 
Protestants, however, have more than taken up the slack, and the 
general growth syndrome of institutional religion persists. The religious 
enterprise becomes steadily larger, and richer, and more powerful. 

In a nation which separates church and state, this would ordinarily 
be of no concern to government. If the people want a vast religious 
empire and are willing to pay for it, that is up to them. To understand the 
expansion of the religious domain, however, we must study it in 
connection with the tax exemption which has so largely made it 
possible. It may be that this immunity for religious property, plus a 
plethora of additional exemptions and immunities in the tax code, do 
not provide direct government subsidy to religion; nevertheless, the 
great boost this preferred treatment provides is obvious. The religious 
empire in the United States would not now approach its present 
dimensions without it. 

We have here a serious problem vitally affecting the future of our 
nation and the future of religion. It becomes highly important, 
therefore, that the facts of this development be put on display. We must 
examine the religious empire. We must note the mighty expansion of its 
wealth, its increasing involvement in commercial and political activity. 
We must contemplate the possibility of the church’s losing its own 
identity during this development. 

Then we must examine how this development is encouraged and 
stimulated by tax exemption and other preferences of government. In 
seeking to fulfill this vast assignment, we have selected 14 American 
communities which we regard as typical of all. We have subjected them 
to close scrutiny and analysis. How much tax-exempt property is there? 
What is its proportion to the taxable? What are the principal categories 
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of exempts? Are exempts increasing in proportion to the taxable? How 
are the place and role of the church being affected by these 
developments? What do religious exemptions cost the taxpayers? 

These are only some of the issues we propose to touch upon in this 
study; not only to touch upon them, but to analyze them in depth and 
consider their implications. There can be no question as to their 
importance to the future of both the church and the state in America. 

Finally, I wish to express my appreciation to Albert Menendez for a 
critical reading of the manuscript and his constructive suggestions; and 
to Doris Black for her indefatigable assistance in preparing the text. 

C Stanley Lowell 


Since the only scientific method of discovering how much exempt 
property there is in the United States, who owns it, what uses are made 
of it, and on what basis it enjoys such immunity, consists in a careful 
analysis of the tax-rolls, we chose 14 representative cities for this project. 
That they might constitute a reliable base for extrapolation, we made 
certain that they would comprise, as nearly as possible, a microcosm of 
the whole nation, in wealth and exempt property as well as in religious 
composition. 

We should point out that only in 20 states are records of exempt 
property to be found such as are mandatory for a study of this kind; and 
in even some of them the statistics are so old or so inaccurate as to be 
virtually useless. We have utilized material from the District of 
Columbia and from 12 different states, thus nearly exhausting the 
available information. We might add that we attempted to analyze 
Cincinnati and cities in Alabama, California, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Texas, Louisiana, Kentucky, Arizona, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and several others without success, because records there were 
totally inadequate. We explain in detail why our quest in Utah yielded 
only partially useful information. 

In 1964, one of the present authors conducted a similar research 
project based on only four cities; the results were published in a slender 
volume called Church Wealth and Business Income. In 1968, the present 
authors collaborated in a more extensive study published first as The 
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Churches: Their Riches, Revenues, and Immunities and then in a library 
edition entitled Praise the Lord for Tax Exemption. Based on an 
analysis of 14 cities ranging from Boston to Portland, Oregon, this work 
demonstrated that during the previous four years there had been an 
enormous expansion of exempt and especially of religious property. 
Interestingly enough, we found that the results based on the 14 cities 
varied from those predicated on our four originals by only one or two 
percentage points. 

In 1974, Americans United Research Foundation decided that a 
new analysis should be made in order to discover what developments 
had occurred since 1968. The present authors accepted this commission 
with alacrity, and the present book is the result. 

In our new research, we found some developments that we were 
sure had taken place, but others that we had scarcely expected. We 
found, as anticipated, that the public exempt domain—especially that 
financed by the federal government—had increased very substantially; 
we found also that in most cities the secular exempts had proliferated 
considerably. However, the stunning revelation was that the Roman 
Catholic exempt empire—at least insofar as it consists of real estate—is 
definitely shrinking, not only in relation to all religious property, but 
even in comparison with its own corpus of 1968. Since this had been in a 
constant process of growth for 200 years, and more rapidly than ever 
between 1945 and 1968, this was an extraordinary fact. 

However, we found also that while the Jewish exempts remained at 
about the same level, the Protestant-miscellaneous had expanded in the 
number of their congregations and the total of their wealth to a 
remarkable degree, with the net result that the total of religiously 
exempt property increased between 1968 and 1974-75 from about $102 
to about $118 billion, of which approximately half was Protestant- 
miscellaneous, compared to 39.3% in 1968. 

In the Appendix, we have a table which demonstrates that, as an 
average, exempt properties, in relation to the taxable, are underap¬ 
praised by 33%. This implies that our total of$814 billion of exempt real 
estate should, in fact, exceed $ 1 trillion and constitute nearly 45% of the 
total. We predicted in 1968 that we could expect the exempt ratio to rise 
about 1% a year; and this is substantially what has happened in most 
American communities. 

The fact is that we are approaching a situation in which half of all 
real estate will be exempt from taxation—a situation akin to that which 
plunged Europe into revolutionary upheavals for centuries. 

Our analysis shows only that the official value of religious exempt 
real estate in the United States has risen to $118 billion; however, since 
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this is undoubtedly undervalued by at least one-third, we feel confident 
in saying that its true value is not less than $155 billion and now 
surpasses 10% of all the taxable. If we add the other exempts, we have a 
total of approximately $300 billion, or 25% of all. 

In this research, we have received help from so many concerned 
people—especially local assessors and other officials—that we cannot 
list their names here. However, in our reports of the various cities, we 
mention those whose cooperation was most crucial in making this study 
possible. 

We submit the results of our research to the consideration of the 
citizens and taxpayers of the United States in the hope that the 
information contained herein may prove of constructive value. 

Martin A. Larson 
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Part One 


Religious Tax Preferences 


Jefferson’s Philosophy of Religious Liberty 


“Well aware. . . that all attempts to influence [the minds of men] by 
temporal punishments . . . tend only to beget hypocrisy and meanness 
. . . “that the impious presumption of legislature and ruler, civil as well 
as ecclesiastical. . . hath established and maintained false religions over 
the greatest part of the world through all time; 

“That to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the 
propagation of opinions which he disbelieves and abhors, is sinful and 
tyrannical; 

“that even forcing him to support this or that teacher of his own 
religious persuasion, is depriving him ... of liberty. . . . 

“[that] proscribing any citizen . . . unless he profess or renounce 
this or that religious opinion, is depriving him ... of a natural right. . . 

“that bribing with a monopoly of worldly honours and emoluments 
those who will externally profess and conform to it. . . tends to corrupt 
the principles of that very religion it means to encourage. . . . 

“[Therefore] We the General Assembly of Virginia do enact that no 
man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatsoever . . . but that all men shall be free to 
profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in matters of 
religion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect 
their civil capacities. 

“And . . . we . . . declare that the rights hereby asserted are of the 
natural rights of mankind, and that if any act shall be hereafter passed to 
repeal ... or narrow its operations, such will be an infringement of 
natural right.” 


From A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom, 1779, which, next to The 
Declaration of Independence, the author considered his greatest achievement. 
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1 . 


The Rationale of Religious Exemptions 


The Question Proposed 

Mr. Earl Baker, before his defeat as assessor of Salt Lake Co., 
Utah, wrote a dissertation in which he declared: “the community as a 
whole, our government. . .provides and maintains with tax money our 
public school system, highway system, paved roads, reservoirs in the 
mountains, water pipe lines, a sewer system, sewage disposal plants, 
recreational facilities, street lighting, police protection, fire protection, a 
drainage system, flood control, and many other services too numerous 
to mention.” And he reasoned: “The general rule is that all property of 
every kind whatsoever and by whomsoever owned, is subject to 
taxation; and when any property is exempt, it constitutes an exception 
to this rule.THE REASON FOR THIS RULE is that it is just and 
equitable that every species of property within the State should bear its 
equal proportion of the burden of government. When, therefore, an 
owner claims that certain property is exempt from taxation, the burden 
is upon him to show that it falls within the exception.” 

Nevertheless, he observes, the State Constitution does provide 
exceptions for certain kinds of property; and “The reason for this rule is 
that the State, by exempting property used exclusively for one or more 
of the purposes mentioned . . . receives benefits from the property 
equivalent at least to the public revenue that would otherwise be derived 
from it. And manifestly the purpose of the statute in exempting property 
used exclusively for charitable purposes is to encourage the promotion 
of institutions and organizations having for their object the care and 
maintenance of the indigent and destitute citizen, the helpless orphan 
and the poor who are sick and afflicted, and those whose charity and 
ministrations in these respects correspondingly relieve the State of such 
burdens.” 
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If this analysis is valid, it becomes pertinent to consider the 
rationale on which religious and church-related corporations in general 
are granted exemptions and immunities. On what solid basis do they 
rest? Would a single, authoritarian, and monopolistic institution be 
more entitled to such advantages than a multitude of separate and 
competing organizations? Are religious preferences earned through 
service to the whole body-politic? are they the result of historic causes 
only? or are they rather the reward or payoff for political pressure and 
propaganda? Should those who belong to no church be compelled to 
contribute directly or indirectly through taxation to the support of one 
church or to a multiplicity of denominations? In short, why are churches 
granted advantages denied those who produce the physical necessities of 
life? 

We believe that this question must, sooner or later, be settled 
decisively, once and for all. Churches are no longer small meeting¬ 
houses at country cross roads, serving there as social clearing centers; 
many of them have become huge corporations with vast assets in the 
form of tangible and intangible wealth; should all of this be immune to 
taxation and even to disclosure? Should churches be granted specific or 
exclusive advantages in business and investment? 

The Philosophy of Religious Exemptions 

In the Walz Case, the Supreme Court in effect declared that tax 
preferences for churches are based upon long tradition and should, 
therefore, not be disturbed by federal interference. However, it implied 
also that immunity to real-estate levy was not a federal, but rather an 
issue to be determined by the states and by local communities; and that, 
since they have the power to exempt, they also have the power to tax. 
The widely differing laws and practices found in the various states 
dealing with property taxation and exemption, are discussed elsewhere 
in this study. Sometimes a retirement home or a publishing house owned 
by a religious corporation is exempt, elsewhere it is taxed. Sometimes 
Masonic properties are taxed, sometimes exempt. The variations are 
almost as numerous as the taxing authorities involved. 

The basic reasons for religious exemptions and preferences stretch 
far into antiquity and rested originally upon the claim of those who 
represented the supernatural powers that they and they alone were 
empowered to make laws, formulate ethical codes, and serve as the 
intellectual directors of society. They also claimed the power to heal 
diseases and exorcise evil spirits, which were believed to be their cause. 
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The Indians had their sachems and medicine men; among the ancient 
Medes and Persians the Zoroastrian priests were purportedly endowed 
with knowledge and wisdom revealed to them directly by Ahura Mazda, 
the beneficent God of Light. In India, the Brahmans, who called 
themselves father-gods, ruled with an iron hand and established the 
strictest code of laws imaginable to which all but themselves were 
subject in every aspect of life. 

These hierophants, therefore, constituted the state in a real sense or 
at least an important arm thereof. There was no true division between 
spiritual and temporal authority; the spokesmen for the gods were 
invested with a holy, self-proclaimed authority. 

With the evolution and partial secularization of advancing culture, 
however, the representatives of the unseen found their position 
undergoing basic alteration. Instead of proclaiming laws based on direct 
and current revelation, they became ethical teachers, interpreters of 
existing revelations, and the source of doctrines dealing with the after¬ 
life; and they emphasized that they alone could assist others in achieving 
a transition into Elysium, Paradise, or Heaven, when this earthly life 
had run its course. This widespread development, which antedated 
Christianity by centuries, may be considered the origin of modern 
religion. 

By these and similar methods, various priesthoods maintained their 
status as an integral portion of the state; and since they enjoyed a 
position of monopoly and performed services deemed essential, they 
were regarded as public officials, clothed with all the immunities 
conferred upon governments or their agencies. 

The Historical Background 

Many centuries preceding the Greek enlightenment, the Pharaohs 
had ruled as priest-gods in Egypt; and the priests of Osiris, to whom even 
the Pharaohs themselves paid tribute, owned vast treasure houses and 
15% of all the land, operated by more than 100,000 slaves. We read in 
Genesis 47:26 that “Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt unto this 
day, that the Pharaoh should have the fifth part [of the national 
production]; except the land of the priests only . . .”—which signifies 
simply that the priests, their lands, revenues, and treasures were entirely 
immune to any taxation or other forms of tribute. 

The Old Testament, which established various principles carried 
over into what is called the Judaeo-Christian tradition, declares in 


Numbers 35:2-8 and Joshua 21:41 that the Levites, as consecrated 
religious personnel, had been given 48 cities “with their suburbs” 
together with all necessary livestock and equipment. They received what 
amounted to a triple tithe: one for their own maintenance (Numbers 
16:21-26); a second, either in kind or in money, to supply them with 
feasts and sacrifices (Deut. 14:22-24); and a third, for distribution 
among the poor {ib. 14:28-29), which conferred upon them the divine 
aura of being the sole source of welfare and philanthropy. 

When the Ten Tribes rebelled against Rehoboam because of the 
onerous taxes imposed by Solomon, the religious personnel had no 
cause for complaint: for we read in Ezra 7:24: “Also we certify you, that 
touching any of the priests and Levites, singers, porters, Nethinims, or 
ministers of this house of God, it shall not be lawful to impose toll, 
tribute, or custom upon them.” Under this system of religious 
preferences, these individuals became a highly privileged class, not only 
released from productive labor, but also blessed with a far higher living- 
standard than that enjoyed by the tillers of the soil or the tenders of 
flocks and herds, whose labor produced the goods and services which 
maintained the priests, Levites, singers, porters, Nethinims, and 
ministers in the House of God. 

With the progress of sophisticated, philosophical schools and 
culture in Athens during the age of Pericles, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, 
Aeschylus, and Sophocles in the fifth century before Christ, a secular 
state was established; the authoritarian and privileged priesthoods of 
other nations were replaced by popular savior-cults which proliferated 
on every hand, became popular among the masses throughout the 
Graeco-Roman Empire, and wished, above all else, to be free from any 
involvement with or interference from the government. There was, 
therefore, an effective if unofficial church-state separation, which 
continued for several centuries and was the prevailing situation until, 
under Emperor Constantine, an authoritarian Church was established 
claiming exemptions, preferences, and immunities based on an 
exclusive mandate to dictate a universal system of faith, morals, and 
discipline which must be accepted by everyone and which alone could 
serve as the means of eternal salvation for those privileged to partake in 
the Civitate Dei, The City of God. 

During the first and second century, the pristine Christian Gospel, 
as expounded in the Synoptics and the Pauline epistles, espoused a 
complete separation of church and state. Jesus gave classic expression to 


this philosophy when he told a tempter (Matt. 22:21); “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s.” 

When the first Christian missionaries sallied forth, they were (Mark 
6:8) to “take nothing for their journey, save a staff only; no script, no 
bread, no money in their purse.” These men had an urgent message; they 
were not building an ecclesiastical polity, collecting funds for 
cathedrals, or attempting to infilitrate the government. In the Didache, 
one of the oldest extant Christian documents, the missionaries, there 
called prophets and apostles, are strictly forbidden to accept even the 
smallest pecuniary recompense. 


The Rise of Western Theocracy 

Beginning shortly after the middle of the second century, at first in a 
few centers, and then in greater numbers, clerics began to appear who 
called themselves deacons, presbyters, priests, bishops, and pappas, 
who claimed authority over their congregations and demanded special 
preferences from the state. In due course, these men accumulated wealth 
and aggrandized their power. Late in the third century they began the 
construction of large churches; penetrated the government at all levels; 
and assumed the role and perquisite of powerful princes. 

In order to consolidate their ecclesiastical and political position, 
the bishops began holding synods and councils; their demands for tax 
exemptions and other immunities and their attacks upon pagan cults 
and other Christian groups sometimes brought upon their heads the 
wrath of the civil government. This clerical establishment, however, 
grew apace; achieved ever-increasing influence over all aspects of 
society; and, in time, began to reach out for sovereign power. 

Judging this movement to be subversive of the civil government, 
the Emperor Diocletian attempted to destroy it. According to Edward 
Gibbon {Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter XVI), he 
issued terrible edicts against the Christians in 303 and ordered all their 
churches burned. Although he resigned the royal purple in 305, the 
persecution of the Christians continued for 10 years, and nearly 2,000 of 
their leaders were executed. 

In 313, Constantine, who became emperor in 306, issued the edict 
of Toleration at Milan, which gave Christianity parity with the cult of 
Isis and other great pagan religions. However, following the defeat and 
execution of Licinius in 324 and the Council of Nicaea in 325, he entered 


upon the role which established his permanent place in history. As a 
result of its unprecedented preferences, the Catholic Church became 
virtually all powerful and almost unimaginably wealthy. 

The Emperor rescinded the Edict of Toleration and made 
Catholicism the exclusive and imperial religion. In rapid succession, at 
the instigation of the clergy, he issued decrees which gave them 
unprecedented advantages; they were granted tax-exemption and 
immunity from military service; the wealth of all those dying without 
direct heirs became the property of the Church, which was also 
empowered to receive gifts and legacies of every kind; only Christians 
were eligible to occupy places of influence or importance in the 
government; provision was made to repair old Christian churches and 
build new ones at public expense; all properties belonging to pagan cults 
were ceded to the Catholic Church; and generous support for the 
heirarchy was provided from state revenues. 

But even this was only the beginning: the compliant Constantine 
proceeded to erect a polity which became the principal element in the 
heritage of the western world for a thousand years. Entering the stream 
of history, it conferred extraordinary benefits upon religious personnel 
and this fact still affects crucially the life of every human being in our 
culture to this day—and will continue to do so into the foreseeable 
future. The Emperor outlawed every cult and communion except the 
Catholic. He ordered the destruction of all idols and the demolition of 
their altars and temples, including the many sanctuaries of Isis in Rome 
and the great edifice dedicated to the worship of Cybele which stood on 
the present site of St. Peter’s Church. The measures which followed 
against dissident Christians were even more ferocious: they were 
forbidden to meet on pain of exile or death, and all their properties were 
confiscated and given to the Catholic Church. 

Thus, through the instrumentality of church-state union, the 
universal Catholic Church was established. The rationale used to justify 
the methods employed was that otherwise all members of the human 
race would spend eternity in hell. 

Shortly before 400, the great St. Augustine (354-428) began 
formulating the ideology which became the permanent basis for 
Catholic doctrine and power: this was founded on the concept of total 
church-state union and the theory that the civil arm is merely an inferior 
handmaiden to the ecclesiastical polity. The sword of God, he declared, 
is a two-edged weapon, one civil and the other spiritual: the principal 
duty of the former is to repel invasion, maintain domestic order, and 


escort heretics and dissidents beyond the pale of organized society, 
either by exile or execution.' 

It is interesting to note that Leo the Great, Pope from 440 to 461, 
declared that the Roman government, which had tolerated and even 
fostered every religious cult, had been established by God’s providence 
so that “the preaching of the word might quickly reach all people.” But, 
he added, “the most blessed Peter. . . was appointed to the citadel of the 
Roman Empire so that the tenets of philosophy” might “be crushed . . . 
the follies of all earthly wisdom . . . dispelled, the cult of demons . . . 
refuted,” and “the blasphemy of all idolatry . . . rooted out.”^ 

The patristic literature of the 5th, 6th, and 7th centuries contains 
many passages reflecting the growth of the Church, which resulted from 
its political and economic preferences and immunities. It gradually 
gained possession of vast estates throughout Europe, especially before 
its predictions of the Final Judgment in the year 1,000 failed to 
materialize; these were worked by slaves, then by serfs, and finally by 
peasants. By conservative estimate, such lands constituted one-half of 
the arable total—and sometimes even more—and produced one-half of 
the national income, all, of course, exempt from taxation. In addition, 
the Church received vast revenues from the nobility and the poverty- 
stricken toilers. Even the gradually emerging business classes (the 
bourgeoisie in France and the burghers in Germany) paid generously for 
the administration of the sacraments and for facilitating the removal of 
tortured souls from purgatory. 

Revolts and Revolutions 

If history teaches a single lesson of paramount importance it is that 
in every society there is a breaking-point at which human endurance 
reacts with violence against tyranny long established and endured. It 
was therefore inevitable that, sooner or later, there would be sporadic 
revolts—like the Albigensian in the 13th century—against the 
ecclesiastical exemptions and preferences of a political and authoritari¬ 
an Church. Since these were drowned in blood and although the 
Renaissance did much to restore classical culture and learning, it was 
not until the 16th century that any successful assault could be mounted 
against the monopolistic immunities of the Church. The wars and 
revolutions which wracked Europe for 500 years were the inevitable 
legacy of religious advantages and church-state union. In England, 
where the Church owned two-thirds of the land, Henry VI11 confiscated 

1. Erdman’s, Works, Letter LXXXXVIK 8 and 9, and the Correction of the DonatistslA. 

2. lb., Nicene ami Post-Nicene Fathers, Series Two—Vol. Xll, Sermons, LXXXXll ii-iii. 
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the great abbey estates and separated the Anglican Church from Rome 
about 1530. In Switzerland, Calvin obtained complete control of 
Geneva by overthrowing the Catholic hierarchy with the support of the 
mercantile classes. In Germany, Luther nailed his 95 theses to the church 
door in Wittenberg in 1517 and initiated the Protestant Reformation, 
which quickly swept northern Europe. 

We should realize that these movements were at least as much 
economic as they were religious. In Sweden, Gustavus Vasa ordered the 
physical destruction of almost all buildings owned by the Catholic 
Church and sent its religious personnel into exile on pain of death. 
When the Great Armada attempted to recapture England for the 
Vatican with a load of literature and instruments of torture—as well as 
great galleries of cannon—this was defeated with enormous losses. 
When the Catholic armies moved up from Spain and Austria to 
recapture Germany in 1620, they set forth upon the Thirty Year’s War, 
which was perhaps the most brutal and destructive in all history and 
which finally resulted substantially in Protestant victory at the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. 

Church and State Under the Protestant Reformation 

Although the Reformation terminated the monopolistic prefer¬ 
ences of the Catholic Church in those countries where it was superseded, 
it did not establish church-state separation. Far less rich or powerful 
than their predecessor, the Protestant polities nevertheless enjoyed 
many legal advantages. In each country, there was a state church which 
received subsidies from the government, including the construction of 
sanctuaries; ministers received their emoluments from the public purse; 
they alone could solemnize marriages or conduct funeral ceremonies; 
cemeteries and church-yards were synonymous terms; and most 
educational institutions were under the control of the clergy. However, 
dissident or heretical communions arose and sometimes managed to 
survive in spite of severe persecution, claiming as their right a reliance 
upon Scripture, which the Reformation had declared to be the supreme 
authority. Actually, many of the early American colonists came to these 
shores in order to escape the repression visited upon them by state 
churches enjoying legal immunities and preferences in countries where 
the Reformation had triumphed. 

Subsequent Revolutions 

We should understand that other and later revolutions—more 


secular and political—were substantially revolts against the preferences 
enjoyed by ecclesiastical polities. This was true of the Cromwellian 
revolution in England, the primary purpose of which was to shatter the 
dominance exercised by a coalition of aristocrats with the Anglican 
Church, at the head of which stood the Stuarts, who based their 
authority on the Divine Right of Kings. The French Revolution finally 
extirpated under the guillotine the beneficiaries of a church-state union 
ruled by clerics and the owners of tax-exempt lands and manors, who 
constituted the First and Second Estates, with the Bourbons at their 
head. Actually, the Bolshevik Revolution which projected a proletarian 
dictatorship—because no strong middle class had been permitted to 
develop in Russia and thus formulate a republican government—was 
basically similar in cause, though not in objective, to the Reformation 
and the French Revolution. Attempts have been made at different times 
to break the church-state union in Italy, Spain, and Portugal; none of 
these, however, had ever known what may be called a successful 
revolution before 1974-75. 

Church and State in the American Colonies 

Although most of those who came to America did so that they 
might worship according to conscience, many of them, once in power, 
did their utmost to deny the same privilege to others. In almost every 
colony, a substantive church-state union was established, certain 
denominations were given preferences over others, and repressive 
legislation was enacted against heretics, dissidents, unbelievers, and the 
unchurched. 

However, year after year, more and more religious dissidents 
arrived, all seeking a haven of freedom; as these grew in numbers, they 
were increasingly distinguished by their variety: there were Lutherans, 
Quakers, Catholics, Anglicans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyter¬ 
ians, Dutch and German Reformed, and Jews. 

In due course, it became apparent that no one of these 
denominations was numerous or powerful enough to exercise control 
through the establishment of a national denomination or ecclesiastical 
polity. As a result of this unique situation—without parallel in Europe 
or elsewhere—a novel solution was proposed by men like Jefferson, 
Madison, and Franklin: namely, to separate church from state entirely, 
make all religious organizations private entities, remove from all of 
them every form of legal preference, but prohibit any interference with 
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the freedom of conscience and worship either by the government or by 
any private religious corporation. 

To say the least, this was a revolutionary concept. The First 
Amendment in the Bill of Rights—^added to the Constitution in 1791 — 
began by stating that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” 
This became an integral—perhaps the most distinguishing—element in 
the heritage of freedom left us by our Founding Fathers. Let us note that 
the Constitution does not say that Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of a particular church. It does not even say 
that it shall make no law respecting the establishment of a religion, 
which might or might not be Christianity: it declares categorically that it 
must make no law which deals with an establishment of religion—any 
religion, general or specific. In short, it must not enact any measure 
which has reference in any way to religious activity, organization, or 
financial consideration. 

Nothing could be more simple, obvious, or inclusive: such was the 
genius of those who devised our Constitution. 

The Growth of Religious Privileges in the U.S. 

In 1875, when the total of exempt improved property in the 
country, public and private, secular and religious, did not exceed 1 
percent of the total and involved less than $1 billion. President Ulysses 
S. Grant sent a message to Congress in which he advocated the taxation 
of all property, whether church or corporate. He also recommended that 
an amendment be added to the Constitution which would spell out in 
detail the implications of the First Amendment and which would outlaw 
in the strictest and plainest language any direct or indirect subsidies, 
from any level of government, for the support of any church-related 
schools or any other religious activity. A resolution that this be 
submitted to the states for ratification failed of passage by only a single 
vote in Congress. 

Since then, as this study demonstrates, there has been a spectacular 
increase in exempt property; and the churches now enjoy benefits and 
subsidies which have transformed many of them into corporations 
possessing vast physical wealth and intangible resources of every kind. 

In the next chapter, we discuss the specific advantages enjoyed by 
churches under provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. Is it not 
possible that these are in violation of the First Amendment, since any 
law passed by Congress which gives preferences or advantages to 


religious entities not available to everyone, serves, in effect, to establish 
religion? 

We can here only observe that any successful business man might 
become a billionaire in a few years if he alone among his peers were 
accorded the same immunities and preferences that are granted 
automatically to every religious congregation and to all associations of 
churches. Many of these have grown wealthy indeed—how rich, no one 
can know with certainty, because they are immune not only to taxation, 
but also to disclosure. 

That churches have pressed for and obtained such wealth through 
their preferences and immunites recalls the word of Him who said that 
while foxes have their holes and the birds of the air their nests. He 
Himself, the Son of Man, had not where to lay His head. 

The Cost of Church Exemptions 

There are not less than 350,000 sanctuaries in the United States, 
which, together with other tax-exempt property owned by churches, 
are, by the most conservative estimate, worth at least $ 118 billion. Since 
the ad valorem tax averages about 3.5%, the exemption on this property 
constitutes an indirect gift from the general public of more than $4 
billion. 

About half of this corpus consists of hospitals, church-related 
elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities, publishing 
houses, retirement homes, and other properties. The estimated 
investment in houses of worship comprises 46.8% of all religious assets 
and totals not less than $55 billion. This, divided among 350,000 
congregations, averages out at $157,000; a tax of 3.5% would mean a 
levy of $5,500. 

In every city we have analyzed, we found that a large proportion— 
perhaps 25%—of all churches had appraisals of less than $60,000; and 
many had less than $20,000. On the former, a full ad valorem tax would 
be about $2,000; on the latter, about $700. Since it is not unusual for a 
church with a hundred contributing units to have a budget of about 
$40,000, would a tax of $700 or even $2,000 constitute a severe hardship 
or threaten its survival? 

Consider, then, a certain Presbyterian church in St. Paul with an 
annual budget of $550,000 and a plant officially appraised at about $ 1.9 
million but actually worth more than $5 million; or a Lutheran 
congregation in Minneapolis which has more than 10,000 members and 
at least 2,000 contributing units, who, if they tithe on average incomes. 
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are presumably contributing $2 million a year. If their parsonages and 
sanctuaries were taxed like other property, they would be required to 
pay, perhaps, $50,0000 or $60,0000 to the community—a sum roughly 
comparable to the salary of a leading minister. Would such a levy 
seriously injure these corporations, threaten their survival, or reduce the 
effectiveness of their ministry? 

Or consider a flourishing congregation in Phoenix, Arizona, which 
completed a church facility in 1964 at a cost of $3 million; this has an 
auditorium seating 2,400 and is equipped with more than a hundred 
other rooms, including a large cafeteria. By 1975, all this had become 
inadequate; a 40-acre site was therefore purchased for $2 million, where 
a new sanctuary will in due course be constructed costing perhaps $8 or 
$10 million. And this is only one of more than 40 congregations 
belonging to the same denominational body in the city. Would the 
payment of $100,000 or even more in taxes threaten the survival, or the 
expansion, of this congregation? Would it not, on the contrary, confer a 
sense of pride and satisfaction? 

Important as are their real-estate exemptions, these constitute only 
one of various indirect, public subsidies to churches. The fact that they 
are immune to taxation or disclosure even on revenues from investments 
and that contributions to them by donors are deductible up to 50% of 
adjusted gross income, constitute extraordinary advantages. We 
estimate that the direct and indirect cost of church privileges to the 
general public may reach the immense sum of $10 billion. There can, of 
course, be no doubt that these favors enable churches to amass ever- 
increasing riches, generation after generation: but how does this affect 
the body-politic or the members of the churches themselves? 

It can be shown that if churches were taxed on their various 
properties, the ad valorem levy for all residential and commercial 
properties could be reduced by at least 12%; in other words, a home 
paying $1,000 would pay $880; a commercial building paying $5,000, 
would benefit by $600. If all private exempts were taxed, the reduction 
would be about 25%; and if all exempts were placed under levy, the 
reduction could rise to at least 40% and possibly even 50% in the 
foreseeable future. 

If all persons had equal amounts of property and if all belonged to 
churches with similar budgets, it would not make much difference to 
their members whether the churches had exemptions or not: such, 
however, is by no means the case. Since nearly half of our population 
now has no church commitment but must make the same indirect 
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contribution to churches as do those who belong to them, it follows that 
about half of the $4 billion of property taxes avoided on church 
property—as well as other subsidies—must come from people who take 
no part in church activities. 

According to the 1974 Yearbook of American and Canadian 
Churches, there were, in addition to 5,000 synagogues and 23,880 
Roman Catholic churches, 300,419 Protestant and miscellaneous 
congregations' in the United States with 76,849,137 members, of whom 
only 36% attend services on an average Sunday. According to a Gallup 
poll taken in December, 1974, only 40% of the people in the United 
States attend church at all. According to the Yearbook, the average 
congregation in the Protestant-miscellaneous sector consisted of 256 
persons; if, therefore, their churches were to pay the full ad valorem tax, 
the average cost would be $15.00 a year—perhaps $50 for a contributing 
unit. However, since the taxation of church property would reduce the 
levies paid by the typical home-owner by at least $100, it would seem 
that even church members would benefit substantially through the 
taxation of their own houses of worship. 

Those who believe that even the sanctuaries of churches should, 
being private corporations, be taxed, argue that they have no more valid 
claim to exemptions and preferences than do those who sweat in the 
fields, toil in the grime of the underground coal mines, or produce in 
factories the wealth which sustains our civilization, but who, 
nevertheless, must pay double tribute to support not only the 
community itself, but also a great conglomeration of churches and other 
exempts in which they have no part. 


I. Our research in many cities shows, however, that this number does not include a large 
number of unclassifiable and independent congregations, which, by the most conservative 
estimate, would increase the total number above 350,000. 
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Blessings From the Internal Revenue Code 


The immunities and preferences conferred on clergymen, individu¬ 
al congregations, associations of churches, and religious orders are so 
extraordinary that these have achieved privileged status, enabled them 
to amass huge amounts of tax-free property, and to enjoy enormous 
incomes, immune from taxation and disclosure. Since all of these 
advantages tend to establish religion, many serious people are now 
questioning their constitutionality. 

Immunities of Clerics and Religious 

Let us consider first the favors conferred upon clergymen, 
sacerdotal orders, and other religious personnel. Under Part III of the 
Internal Revenue Code—“Items Specifically Excluded from Gross 
Income”—we find 22 forms thereof which need not even be reported: of 
these, “Rental Value of Parsonages,” Section 107, and “Meals or 
Lodging Furnished for the Convenience of the Employer,” Section 119, 
apply directly to rabbis, ministers, and secular priests. The former of 
these states: “In the case of a minister of the gospel, gross income does 
not include—(1) the rental value of a home furnished to him as part of 
his compensation or (2) the rental allowance paid to him as part of his 
compensation, to the extent used by him to rent or provide a home.” 

Treasury rulings interpreting this section have established (1) that 
any portion of the clergyman’s salary given him as a separate payment to 
provide him with a home need not appear on his income tax return,/or it 
is excludable from gross income. The same advantage is extended to 
retired ministers receiving an otherwise taxable pension or annuity from 
his church. 

Nor is this all: for the Treasury Regulations interpret the words “to 
the extent used by him to rent or provide a home” to include any expense 


he may incur for rugs, linens, blankets, drapes, furniture, insurance, 
repairs to the roof, walls, interior furnace, refrigeration, plumbing, or 
anything else; vandalism or other damage; the cost of water, gas, 
electricity, and telephone. In fact, every expense, except food and 
personal servants, may be covered by the excludable check handed by 
the congregation to the minister. In practice, of course, the IRS has no 
means of juciging whether the expense payment is reasonable; for this is 
not reportable either by the church or the recipient. 

Generous as this is, however, it is only the frosting on the 
clergyman’s cake: for the principal payments on a contract or 
mortgage—when provided by his employer in a separate check—may 
also constitute excludable income. 

And so while the waitress who sits in the pew is required to report 
every dime she receives in tips (Section 6053) on pain of the severest 
penalties, the good reverend preaching the gospel to her may enjoy a 
$30,000 or $40,000 salary without owing a penny of income taxes. 

Section 119, “Meals or Lodging Furnished for the Convenience of 
the Employer,” provides that “There shall be excluded from gross 
income of an employee the value of any meals or lodging furnished him 
by his employer for the convenience of the employer, but only if— 

“(1) in the case of meals, the meals are furnished on the business 
premises of the employer, or 

“(2) in the case of lodging, the employee is required to accept such 
lodging on the business premises of his employer as a condition of 
employment.” 

Since a convent, monastery, rectory, or diocesan palace is the 
business premise of the employer, these provisions are tailor-made for 
Catholic priests and religious. The value of all meals and housing 
furnished by ecclesiastical organizations are therefore excludable from 
gross income. Thus, while Section 107 enables clergymen to occupy 
million-dollar mansions (already exempt) without reporting their 
residential value as income. Section 119 renders any cost in their 
operation or the preparation of meals similarly excludable, but only if 
they are furnished by the employer and prepared by other employees. 

Since his needs can be met to superfluity from sources not classified 
as taxable income, it is difficult to see how a celibate prelate would need 
any such revenue to support a life of luxury. Since the residential value 
of a rectory or diocesan palace, as well as the cost of meals and 
household servants, are excludable from gross income; and since the 
garb he wears, the cars he has at his disposal, and the cost of travel are all 
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deemed necessary for the cleric in the performance of his professional 
functions, he can enjoy the living standard of a millionaire without tax- 
liability. 

Furthermore, since gifts are never reportable by the recipient, and 
since any donor may—under Section 2503 (b)—give up to $3,000 a year 
to any other person without disclosure, it is conceivable that a bishop or 
a cardinal could become a millionaire without tax-liability. 

Finally, since neither the priest nor his church is required to make 
any report concerning its finances, and since the funds and those of the 
bishop, as a corporation sole, are inextricably intermixed, it seems 
impossible that these could be segregated. The Catholic bishop is, in 
fact, the ruler of an independent princedom, subject only to the 
authority of the Vatican, which probably knows little concerning local 
finances, except as reports are sent in. The Mormon bishop is likewise 
subject only to the authority of his church superiors. 

Section 3401 (a) under “Chapter 24” dealing with the “Collection of 
Income Tax at Source on Wages,” declares that “For purposes of this 
chapter, the term ‘wages’ means all remuneration (other than fees paid 
to a public official) for services performed by an employee for his 
employer, including the cash value of all remuneration paid in any 
medium other than cash; except that such term shall not include 
remuneration paid—” 

Here follows 16 paragraphs, among which the 8th reads: “for 
services performed by a duly ordained, commissioned, or licensed 
minister of a church in the exercise of his ministry or by a member of a 
religious order in the exercise of duties required by such order. . . .” 

This means simply that no employer will collect or transmit Social 
Security or income withholding taxes on any remuneration paid to a 
cleric or to the personnel of any religious order. 

Section 1402 (e), which deals with “Ministers, Members of 
Religious Orders, and Christian Science Practitioners,” provided until 
January 1, 1968, that any minister who wished to participate in Social 
Security was required to file a special certificate requesting to be 
included. If he did not, he was excluded from its requirements and 
benefits.' If he did he had to pay in the same manner as an entrepreneur 
or independent, self-employed businessman. On that date, however, a 
new provision went into effect: ministers were thereafter required to 
enroll for Social Security and could escape only by filing applications to 
be excused on conscientious grounds—to be approved by the IRS— 
under the Mennonite Section 1402 (h), which was inserted in the Code to 
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enable members of this group to escape the government program. 

However, the rewritten Section 1402 (c) (4) specifically exempts 
members of religious orders; and, since even secular priests in the 
Roman Catholic Church may qualify for ample support in their 
rectories and diocesan palaces without any need for taxable income, we 
cannot see how this revision in the Code will affect anyone except rabbis 
and Protestant ministers: and even they may be excused on grounds of 
conscience. 

A sacerdotal order consists of seminarians and priests ordained— 
or preparing—to administer the seven sacraments of the Church. Since 
the special provisions relating to them are not spelled out or even 
mentioned in the Internal Revenue Code, they have been established by 
regulations, which have granted organizations like the Jesuits and even 
their individual members the same immunities accorded to churches and 
associations of churches. 

The 1974 Official Catholic Directory lists 20,654 religious and 
36,058 diocesan or secular priests. If a bishop is a Jesuit or a Franciscan, 
he is a sacerdotal religious and any income received by him is transferred 
to the Order, which then takes care of his personal needs. If diocesan or 
secular, he is permitted to own property and could conceivably be 
required to pay taxes. A Jesuit could, therefore, serve as president of a 
bank and receive a salary of $500,000 without being required to pay 
income or Social Security taxes; nor would he be under the necessity of 
filing any income-tax return at all. 

Religious priests, nuns, and brothers—i.e., members of orders in 
which they have taken the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience— 
receive only maintenance; but nothing is said concerning the level at 
which this may be supplied. Obviously, no one can be supported on the 
standard deduction of $750 a year; yet, even if the cost is $10,000 or 
more, it is not treated as personal income. However, if the ordinary 
worker receives so much as a sandwich from his employer, the Internal 
Revenue Service declares it to be taxable income. 

Individual religious may not retain income or property in their own 
names; these restrictions, however, do not apply to their orders, which 
may own and derive income from investments of any kind without 
taxation, limit, or disclosure. However, should a non-sacerdotal order 
engage in active unrelated trade or business, as in the manufacture of 
wines or liquors, it would be subject to the normal corporation tax. This 
is what happened with the Christian Brothers winery at Napa, 
California, as the result of a law suit. 
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Favored with such advantages, we can hardly expect any rabbi, 
minister, priest, or religious community to complain about federal 
taxation or to point out any of the inequities in the Internal Revenue 
Code. It is only when some religious entity, like the Church of 
Scientology, or a corporation controlled by a Billy James Hargis, is 
deprived of exemption, that condemnation of federal taxation may be 
expected. 

The Corporation Sole and Aggregate 

In nearly half of the states, what is known as a Corporation Sole\^ a 
legal entity, which, though never mentioned in the Internal Revenue 
Code, is a reality of great importance. As such, a bishop, acting as if he 
were the embodiment of his corporation—and even the pastor of a 
parish church—is permitted to hold in his own name unlimited assets in 
the form of real estate, cash, stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc. A special 
feature of this arrangement is that, since each successor to the office is 
invested automatically with all those riches, no deeds or other 
instruments are necessary to effect a transfer of ownership. 

What the bishop does with this property, especially the revenue, no 
one except himself is in a position to know. He is not required to make 
any report to the priests under him, to the laymen in his diocese, to his 
fellow-bishops, or to any legal authority. If he actually owns all these 
worldly goods, he may be a billionaire; if he does not, it must be 
substantively owned by a superior such as the Vatican or the First 
Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. The 
laymen who have contributed everything have neither any ownership in, 
nor control over, this vast accumulation of material wealth. 

Another popular form of theocratic organization is known as the 
Corporation Aggregate. Here the title is nominally vested in a board; 
but, since the bishop or the pastor not only presides over but also 
appoints its members, this form is sometimes preferred, since it gives the 
laymen of the church the illusion of ownership and control. Where no 
legal provision for ecclesiastical incorporation exists, as in Virginia, 
Catholic properties are titled to the bishop personally, who, we 
understand, deposits two copies of his will with the appropriate 
authorities of his Church. 

Organizations Entitled to Exemptions 

Sections 501-514 of the Code describe, limit, and elaborate the 
organizations which may qualify for exemptions and immunities. 
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Section 501 (a) reads; “An organization described in subsection (c) 
or (d) or Section 401 (a) shall be exempt from taxation under this title 
unless such exemption is denied under Section 502, 503, or 504.”' 

Under Section 501 (c) we find 17 categories of organizations which 
enjoy tax-exemption on certain but not all types of income. Those listed 
under paragraph 3 include community chests, funds and foundations, 
and entities established for a religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purpose, “no part of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder of individual, no substantial part of 
the activities of which is carrying on propaganda, or otherwise 
attempting to influence legislation, and which does not participate in, or 
intervene in (including the publishing or distributing of statements), any 
political campaign on behalf of any candidate for public office.” 

This means that all organizations listed under 501 (c) (3) are exempt 
from taxation on certain forms of income provided they do not engage 
to an extent deemed excessive by the IRS in the activities enumerated. 

Section 503 (a) (1) (A) provides that exemptions of 501 (c) 
organizations engaging in prohibited activities be revoked. It is well to 
note that the Code relies heavily on such terms as “substantial,” 
“propaganda,” “attempting to influence,” etc. Since no definitions or 
limitations are spelled out, government officials are endowed with wide 
discretionary powers. The result is that an individual church, which may 
receive millions of tax-free income from investments, may lose its 
exemption simply for taking a position in regard to a political question 
'';en though it does not expend any money for such a purpose; however, 
another denomination might, with complete impunity, spend fortunes 
to influence legislation or pay the campaign expenses of political 
candidates, since the IRS could easily be motivated to assume or declare 
that this does not constitute a “substantial” portion of its overall budget 
or activity. 

Active and Passive Income 

Section 511 (a) (1) is of crucial importance, for it states; “There is 
hereby imposed for each taxable year on the unrelated business income 
(as defined in section 512) of every organization described in paragraph 
(2), a normal tax and a surtax computed as provided in section 11.” 


I. Section 501 (d) covers the business operations of certain apostolic (communal) 
organizations, such as the Shakers. Sections 502, 503, and 504 spell out various 
restrictions upon income exemptions; Section 401 (a) deals with pension, profit-sharing, 
and stock-bonus plans. 
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Section 512 (a) explains that “The term ‘unrelated business taxable 
income’ means the gross income derived by any organization from any 
unrelated trade or business . . . regularly carried on by it . . Such 
business is defined in Section 513 (a) in reference to “any organization 
subject to the tax imposed by section 511” as being “any trade or 
business the conduct of which is not substantially related ... to the 
exercise or performance by such organization of the charitable, 
educational, or other purpose or function constituting the basis for its 
exemption under section 501 . . . (c) (3). . . .” 

This certainly seems to say that if any church owns and collects 
rents from shopping centers, retirement homes, and other commercial 
property, this would be subject to taxation, since it assuredly does not 
consist in preaching the Gospel, which presumably is the basis for its 
exemption. 

But wait! Under Section 502 (b) we find that there are 
“modifications” of subsection (2) which provide that certain forms of 
income, defined as investment or “passive”—when received by 501 (c) 
organizations—become immune to taxation and in most cases to 
disclosure; among these are (1) dividends, interest, and annuities; (2) 
royalties; (3) rents accruing from real and personal property; (4) 
business leases; and (5) gains from the sale of property of any kind 
except items which normally constitute a store inventory. Such 
organizations are also immune to taxation on income in the form of 
voluntary contributions, gifts of any size, and estates conferred by 
bequest in wills. We note also that these are the forms of income exempt 
from Social Security contributions. 

There are many thousands of secular, non-profit entities which 
qualify for this exemption. Many of them, however, are required to 
report such income on Form 990 A, even when no tax is due; and should 
they engage in active business or trade, any revenue or profit deriving 
therefrom would be reportable on Form 990 T and taxable under 
Section 11, as if it were a private corporation-for-profit. Only churches 
and other select corporations and individuals are exempt from 
disclosure. 

For example, let us say that some individuals organize a non-profit 
corporation for the purpose of preparing and disseminating educational 
or scientific material dealing with conservation, historical sites, or the 
philosophy of humanism. This corporation might expect to receive a 
501 (c) (4) status, which would entitle it to receive voluntary 
contributions and passive business income without tax-liability; 
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however, the new entity would be required to file returns and its donors 
could not deduct their contributions from their taxable income. The 
corporation could invest its funds in securities, a hotel, or a shopping 
center; and any rentals or dividends derived therefrom would be exempt 
from taxation so long as in the opinion of the IRS, they are used to 
accomplish the purpose for which the exemption was granted. Should 
the corporation be fortunate enough to win a 501 (c) (3) status, it would 
not be required to make any reports and its donors could deduct their 
contributions from their taxable income. 

However, should this entity in either case operate the hotel it owns, 
or a drug store in its shopping center, any profit therefrom would 
constitute unrelated taxable business income, subject to the normal 
corporation tax. Medical service of all kinds performed by a hospital is 
related business income and therefore immune to taxation; however, 
should that hospital engage in the manufacture and sale of surgical 
supplies, this would be an unrelated business and profits therefrom 
would be subject to taxation. 

Feeder Corporations 

Section 501 (c) (2) is highly important because it confers tax- 
exemption upon “Corporations organized for the exclusive purpose of 
holding title to property, collecting income therefrom, and turning over 
the entire amount thereof, less expenses, to an organization which itself 
is exempt under this section.” 

This means that any entity exempt under Section 501 (c) may create 
a tax-exempt corporation, described additionally in Section 502 as 
“FEEDER CORPORATIONS, (a) General Rule.—An organization 
operated for the primary purpose of carrying on a trade or a business for 
profit shall not be exempt under section 501 on the ground that all of its 
profits are payable to one or more organizations exempt under section 
501 from taxation. For purposes of this section, the term “trade or 
business” shall not include the rental by an organization of real property 
(including personal property leased with the real property).” 

Here we encounter again the distinction between investment and 
earned, known also as “passive” and “active” income. The effect of 
Section 502 is that any 501 (c) organization can set up a subsidiary or 
“feeder corporation” which may itself be immune to taxation on revenue 
derived from rentals, and from capital gains obtained in the sale of real 
estate. Such a corporation may own and operate real estate cartels, buy 
and sell property, lease hotels and motels, acquire shopping centers, 
etc.—all without federal taxation. 
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The Tax Reform Act of 1969 


Section 511 (a) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code as revised in 1954 
granted total tax and disclosure immunity to “a church, a convention or 
association of churches . . As a result of this unique preference, 
religious entities—some created for this specific purpose—began 
purchasing businesses with little or no initial investment, which could 
thus be paid for out of profits that would otherwise go for taxes. 
However, by 1968-69 this scandal, publicized by Americans United, 
produced a public demand that something be done to end the inequity. 

When the Tax Reform Act of 1969 was under consideration by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, witnesses emphasized the need for 
reform; and the above-cited words were deleted. However, churches 
were given a six-year, tax-free moratorium (Section 512 (b) (16)) in 
which to divest themselves of competitive businesses or to transform 
them into sources of passive or investment income (a rather easy 
proceeding); in short, the deletion of the pertinent phrase in Section 511 
(a) (2) would not take effect until January 1, 1976, and should occasion 
very little diminution of income. 

Even so, the new law is hedged about with specific preferences and 
immunities; for example. Section 502 (b) (17) provides that if a business 
“(A) consists of providing services under license issued by a Federal 
regulatory agency, (B) which is carried on by a religious order or by an 
educational institution (as defined in section 151 (c) (4)) maintained by 
such religious order, and which was so carried on before May 29, 1959, 
and (C) less than 10 percent of the net income of which for each taxable 
year is used for activities which are not related to the purpose 
constituting the basis for the religious order’s exemption, there shall be 
excluded all gross income derived from such trade or business . . .” 

As noted elsewhere in this study, this gobbledegook was inserted in 
the Code for the exclusive benefit of radio and TV station WWLin New 
Orleans, owned by Loyola University and operated by the Jesuit Order. 

Although churches and associations of churches may be subject to 
audit and taxation on their unrelated business income after January 1, 
1976, they have little cause for worry: for Section 7605 (c) provides 
ample protection; 

“Restriction on Examination of Churches.—No examination 
of the books of account of a church or convention of churches shall 
be made to determine whether such organization may be engaged in 
the carrying on of an unrelated trade or business or may be 
otherwise engaged in activities which may be subject to tax under 
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Part 111 of subchapter F of Chapter I of this title. . . .unless the 
Secretary or his delegate (such officer being no lower than a 
principal internal revenue officer for an internal revenue region) 
believes that such organization may be so engaged and so notifies 
the organization in advance of such examination. No examination 
of the religious activities of such an organization shall be made 
except to the extent necessary to determine whether such 
organization is a church or a convention or association of churches 
and no examination of the books of account of such an organization 
shall be made other than to the extent necessary to determine the 
amount of tax imposed by this title.” 

In short, if a church fails to pay taxes on income derived from a 
competitive business, no one below the status of the 8 regional directors 
is authorized to take note of this fact; the church must be given advance 
notice of intention to examine; no audit of its books may even then be 
made, except the details involving such violation; nor need any 
information be divulged except what is absolutely necessary to 
determine whether the organization is actually a church or what tax, if 
any, may be due. 

We have noted that the IRS refused or failed to initiate action 
against the Christian Brothers’ winery when it was well known that this 
corporation was in violation of the law; and we doubt that any regional 
director will be more likely to notice a violation committed by any 
powerful religious organization. Small, independent, or ouspoken 
religious entities may experience the heavy hand of the IRS; but large, 
old-line organizations need lose no sleep. 

Another religious activity which came under severe criticism before 
1969 was known as the “bootstrap” operation, in which a church 
purchased a hotel, shopping center, retirement facility, or whatever, 
perhaps with no down payment; then paid off the mortgage, largely with 
money that would otherwise be exacted for income or property taxes; 
and finally sold the investment for a substantial but untaxed capital 
gain. 

Intensive debate on this issue resulted in a compromise which gave 
the churches very nearly, but not quite, the same immunity they had 
previously enjoyed, especially because of the disclosure-requirement. 
Section 514 (a) and (b) now provide that in this operation, a church need 
pay taxes only on income derived from the portion of an investment still 
financed by a loan: in other words, as the church-equity in a property 
increases, the proportion of income subject to taxation declines. When 
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the property is free from encumbrance, no tax will be due and no report 
will be required. Anyone who has experience in the operation of 
investment real estate knows that it is comparatively easy to show a 
book loss after interest, cost of operation, depreciation, and property 
taxes. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969 actually increased certain religious 
tax-preferences. For example. Section 514 (b) (3) (E) provides that if a 
church acquires real estate not used in any way for a purpose covered by 
its exemption, such property will continue to enjoy exemption for 15 
years after acquisition, whether or not it meets the so-called 
“neighborhood test,” i.e., whether it is situated in proximity to the 
headquarters of the owner. This preference is granted to churches only; 
other exempts must meet the neighborhood test, have only ten years of 
grace, and must prove within five years that the property will be used for 
the purported purpose. 

As a result of vigorous lobbying by church-groups, the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969 was revised in Section 170 (b) (1) (A) (i) so that 50% instead 
of 30% of a taxpayer’s contribution base may be substracted from his 
taxable income because of gifts to a church. The effect of this is to 
increase substantially the money which churches and certain other 
exempts may obtain from their supporters. 

Deductions and Contributions 

The Cumulative List of 170 (c) organizations published by the 
Internal Revenue Service contains more than 120,000 names, some of 
which may cover literally thousands of entities. For example, a single 
line, “Baptist Churches and the Institutions Thereof,” includes all the 
congregations and other entities belonging to some 28 or 29 bodies of 
that general denomination, probably well over 100,000 units. It has been 
estimated that there may be a total of 1.5 million exempts, of which at 
least one-fourth are religious. These latter together with a number of 
other categories, enjoy triple exemptions because they are exempt both 
from taxation and disclosure and their donors may deduct gifts and 
bequests to them from otherwise taxable income and estates. 

The provisions of Section 170 are only slightly less important to 
tax-exempts than are Sections 501-514, because they deal with 
deductions granted donors who contribute to 501 (c) organizations, and 
particularly those described in paragraph (3). The General Rule is that 
“There shall be allowed as a deduction any charitable contributions. . . 
payment of which is made within the taxable year.” Section 170 (b) (1) 


(A) and (B) provide that taxpayers may deduct 20% from adjusted gross 
income for contributions to any 501 (c) organization and 50% for certain 
qualifying charities. 

On January 1, 1964, a new paragraph, wonderfully advantageous 
for qualifying organizations, was added to the Code. This is section 170 
(d) (1) (A), which permits individuals who make contributions which 
qualify for the 50% deduction to carry over any excess beyond this 
limitation in equal ratios for each of 5 additional years. Such 
contributions must be made (1) to an instrumentality of government; (2) 
to a 501 (c) (3) organization; (3) to an association of war veterans; (4) to a 
fraternal society; or (5) to a non-profit cemetery. 

This means that a man with adjusted gross income of $50,000 may 
present his church, college, or other qualifying charity with an item of 
property appraised at $150,000 and take deductions of $25,000 in each 
of 6 successive years. Thus it becomes vastly more advantageous for 
donors to present large gifts to their favorite charities. 

Sections 642 (c) and 643 (a) (3) provide that a donor may give highly 
appreciated assets to his church and enjoy deductions at full present 
value without paying any capital gains tax. Section 651 provides that a 
donor may give an income-producing asset under the terms described in 
Section 170 (d) (1) and (c) and 642 (c) and still receive all revenues 
produced by it for life, after which it will accrue to the charity. Such an 
asset, of course, would also be excludable from an estate for the purpose 
of computing estate-or-inheritance-taxation. 

A wealthy man, may therefore, give industrial stocks which cost 
$100,000 but are now worth $1,000,000—without capital gains 
liability—to his church or college; he receives the full 50% deduction 
from his adjusted gross income at once or in carryovers; he continues to 
receive the revenue from this until his death, when it is excludable from 
his taxable estate. Or he can give a fully depreciated apartment complex 
or shopping center to the same charity, be credited with allowances 
equal to the full market value of the gift, receive the income from it for 
life, and pay no estate-or-inheritance-taxes on the asset when the income 
from it finally passes over to the donee. 

By this device, churches and other exempts have been enriched by 
billions; and individual donors have actually been able to bequeath 
more wealth to their personal heirs than if they had given nothing at all. 

Section 2522 (a) provides that gifts in any amount to an 
instrumentality of government; any 501 (c) (3) entity; a fraternal society; 
or an organization of war veterans shall be exempt from gift-taxation 
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(which rises to 57.75%—(Section 2502 (a)). Section 2055 (a) provides 
that in computing taxable estates, any portion willed to one of these 
entities is likewise excludable. 

Men being what they are, we should not be surprised that various 
unconventional, if not illicit, practices may exist. Since churches can 
serve as the means of “laundering” money intended for divergent 
purposes, a man or woman may give $100,000 to one of these, which will 
thereupon turn the money over to a non-profit organization in which the 
donor is interested but which does not enjoy 501 (c) (3) status. 

An individual in a high income-tax bracket may make a large gift 
by check to a church, which, after giving an official receipt therefor, 
returns 90% of the donation in cash. The giver thus enjoys a 50 or even a 
70% reduction on, say, $25,000, when his actual donation was $2,500; 
this will mean a net gain of $10,000 or even $15,000, in addition to 
sainthood as a philanthropist. Or, since the church is not subject to audit 
or. disclosure, it could use the funds to pay the business debts of the 
donor. It could even finance a race track or a brewery to be operated by 
him, but under the dummy ownership of the church. 

Business Fronts 

A lucrative possibility may be realized by a church through lending 
money at an agreed-upon rate of interest to establish a personal business 
or partnership, which thereafter in perpetuity pays not only this tribute 
to the church but also 50% of its adjusted gross income—all deductible 
by the business and non-reportable by the recipient. In this manner, the 
fact of substantive church-ownership may be effectively and permanent¬ 
ly concealed. 

For example, it is widely rumored and generally believed that the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints by this method controls 
and obtains large revenue from chains of drug stores and super markets, 
a huge savings and loan association, and various other business 
enterprises. It is well known that this church had substantive ownership 
of the California horse-breeding ranch which, some years ago, produced 
the thoroughbred racehorse Swaps, which won the Kentucky Derby. 

Purchase and Leaseback 

Let us consider another device for tax-avoidance which has become 
popular during recent years and is especially suitable for organizations 
w'hich need not report any form of investment income. A businessman 
who owns a manufacturing or mercantile corporation operating with 
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leased equipment or an inventory purchased on credit—and therefore 
virtually without equity—sells to a church what amounts merely to the 
good will of this enterprise with no down payment for $300,000 in a deal 
requiring no interest. The former owner, who now becomes the 
manager-operator, leases the business for $30,000 a year, which the 
church then returns as one of ten annual payments on the debt. Since 
this money is no longer earned income to him, but a capital gain, it is 
immune to Social Security taxation and only half of it need be reported 
under adjusted gross income. The new manager deducts $3,750 as 
allowance for himself, his wife, and three children; another $2,000 in 
taxes and interest; miscellaneous deductions total another $1,500; and 
he continues, as before, to make a $1,500 contribution to the church. He 
also pays $2,050 to each of his children—which is exempt from income 
taxation—for work done by them in the store. He and his wife owe no 
income tax at all. When he has recovered the entire $300,000 from the 
sale of his business to the church, it is returned to him without cost, since 
it has virtually no tangible assets. 

Had this owner continued as before, his income and Social Security 
taxes would have been about $6,000 a year; under the new arrangement, 
he can invest his additional income in tax-free securities and, in ten 
years, create an estate of perhaps at least $100,000 more than he would 
otherwise have been able to accumulate. In the meantime, the church 
obtains $15,000 in contributions. 

These and other bizarre business transactions enable churches, 
religious orders, and clever individuals, to reap the harvest of Mammon. 
The preferences, advantages, immunities, and exemptions accorded 
religious personnel and their organizations under our Internal Revenue 
Code may not yet place them in the same position as the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church during the centuries preceding the Reforma¬ 
tion; but they are certainly sufficient to make them a uniquely privileged 
class. 

When we add to these advantages the enormous sums the federal 
government and various state governments are now channeling into 
ecclesiastical organization by various methods, we begin to realize how 
expensive they are to the taxpayers of America. 
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Part Two 


The Exempt Domain 



Our Method of Analysis 


When asked by assessors to explain the purpose of our research, we 
replied that it was to determine the ratio of exempt property, how it had 
evolved between 1968 and 1974-75, and to discover its impact upon tax- 
rates. 

We should add, however, that it was and is our purpose also (1) to 
determine the ratio and comparative growth of public and private 
exempts; (2) to compare or contrast the development of private secular 
exempts in relation to the religious; and (3) to compute the total of 
church-related exempt property and how it is divided among the 
Protestant-miscellaneous, the Roman Catholic, and the Jewish divi¬ 
sions. 

We consider our method the only scientific one possible. After 
determining totals for various categories of public property, we made a 
transcription of all items listed as private exempts, of which there were 
sometimes thousands. We then separated the secular from the religious 
and finally the latter into its three great divisons. 

This operation complete, we classified both secular and religious 
exempts under subheadings, such as schools, churches or synagogues, 
hospitals, charities, benevolences, and cemeteries. 

In order to determine the national total of taxable as well as every 
category and sub-category of exempt property, we extrapolated the 
combined results of our cities. Since the population of the United States 
was 204 million in 1970 and that of our 14 cities 7,247,332, or 3.55%, we 
simply multiplied our totals by 28.1. We demonstrate elsewhere the 
reliability and accuracy of this method. 

Since virtually everywhere we found exempt properties belonging 
to the Red Cross, Volunteers of America, Boy and Girl Scouts, Cancer 
and Children’s Societies, Alcoholics Anonymous, etc., in the interests of 
brevity, we sometimes omit a specific mention of these in our reports of 
the various cities. 
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3 . 


Boston 


We begin our long tour in Boston, once the stronghold of Puritan- 
Calvinism and later the cradle of revolt against King George. In the days 
of Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Thoreau it was the literary 
center of America. However, it underwent a drastic transformation with 
the arrival of huge waves of Irish and other Catholics after 1840, who 
remolded this Protestant citadel into a predominantly Catholic 
metropolis. Its population, which rose to 801,444 in 1950, declined to 
697,197 in 1960 and to 641,671 in 1970, of whom 16.3% were Negro. 
Since the ethnic enclaves are strongly homogeneous, they rose in 
rebellion in 1974 against court-ordered busing to achieve racial balance 
in the public schools. We were told confidentially that although the 
newspapers reported a 70-75% school attendance, the true ratio was less 
than 40%; and no one seemed to know in April, 1975, what the ultimate 
outcome would be. 

. Although the metro population had grown to 2,753,700 in 1970, the 
central city—with only 46 square miles—remains the cultural and 
business hub of a teeming community. Many notable structures have 
recently been completed, among which are the tall Prudential Building 
and the City Hall, an incredibly massive pile of concrete assessed at 
$28,763,700 and therefore probably appraised at about $65 million. The 
City is served by an underground Metro Transit Authority, appraised at 
about $75 million; however, citizens were complaining bitterly that the 
service was poor, the cars overcrowded, the passenger areas unkempt, 
and the fare-structure inequitable. 

Boston is indeed a high-priced community: the natives admit, in 
fact seem to boast, that theirs has achieved the dubious distinction of 
being the most expensive city in the nation, a fact borne out by a recent 
study, which found that the minimum cost of maintaining a median 
family of four was $17,019 in 1974. In 1968, the lowest price for a very 
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small room in the Parker House was $14.00; in 1975, this was $34.75. 

In spite of the frictions and high costs, most Bostonians are proud 
of their city, redolent of history and culture. It is doubtful that many of 
them would leave simply to better themselves economically. 

Boston has also the highest percentage of exempt property and one 
of the highest tax rates we have encountered, a situation which has 
developed gradually over recent decades. The total valuations on 
taxable property have remained virtually unchanged for 60 years; but 
those on exempts have been increasing as if propelled by the demons of 
fate. In 1915, taxable assessments totalled $1,508,607,000; those on 
exempt, $259,182,959, or 14.7%. In 1957, the latter had grown to 
$832,034,200; in 1964 to $989,719,500; and in 1968 to $ 1,112,719,200, or 
44.5%. In 1974-75, the taxable stood at $ 1,556,891,700, but the exempts 
had ballooned to an incredible $2,272,135,700, or 59.4%. The millage, 
which was 18 in 1915, 40.6 in 1940, 86 in 1957, and 101 in 1966, rose to 
196.7 in 1974. In the meantime, the tax levy increased from $28,728,300, 
or $41 per capita, to $306,705,566, or $480 per capita—$1,920 for a 
family of four. As of June 30, 1974, the net city debt was $364,945,395, 
which required an annual amortization payment of $28,849,000—more 
than the entire tax in 1915. 

Mr. Charles J. Mehegan, District Director in the Office of the 
Assessor, was most helpful in furnishing documents and explaining the 
operation of the tax and assessment system. All exempts are listed under 
categories called Clauses, of which Clause 1 covers the items belonging 
to the U.S. government. Clauses 2,42,52,62,72,82, and 92 cover those 
owned by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Clauses 4-14and 31-35 
classify the private exempts. City properties are found under Clauses A 
to V inclusive. 

The principal private exempts are arranged under Clause 31, 
Literary; 32, Benevolent; 33, Charities; and 11, Houses of Worship and 
Parsonages. There is no classification for hospitals, or for cultural or 
educational organizations, as such; often there seems to be little 
correlation between the headings and the items listed under them. Under 
Literary, for example, which includes most schools, we find the New 
England Aquarium and the Women’s Industrial Union. On the other 
hand, the Athenaeum Literary Society is listed under Benevolences, as 
are Tufts College and Medical Center, Carney Hospital, various 
convents, and a number of educational institutions. In Table One at the 
end of this chapter, we list the Clauses as they appear in the records; but 
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in Table Two each item of exempt property is placed under Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, or Secular, according to the classification used 
throughout this study. 

The Public Domain 

While almost every category of exempt property increased 
dramatically between 1968 and 1974, that covering the federal 
government was reduced from $114,330,500 to $109,033,600. However, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with items filling 122 pages, 
increased from $230,890,400 to $606,461,700. The capitol and 
government center on Beacon Hill are assessed at $42,066,200; Metro 
Transit, $33,318,400; the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority, 
$24,821,300; the District Commission, $29,520,400; and the Port 
Authority, $216,157,500. 

The supreme malaise of Boston is reflected in the incredible 
increase of its city properties. While the Fire Department was assessed at 
only $5,569,000 and the Police Department $4,546,700 in 1974, the 
Housing, Slum-Clearance, and Redevelopment Authorities expanded 
from $199,324,500 to an incredible $536,838,600, comprising an 
investment of about $1.3 billion in tax-exempt property dedicated to the 
service of private individuals. It would seem that the federal 
government—in coalition with the city—must gradually be assuming 
general possession, razing older areas and erecting so-called low-cost 
housing for a substantial proportion of the population. This may 
explain why a considerable ratio of the people still remain in the city 
while the exodus of middle-class citizens to the suburbs continues and 
taxes ascend into the stratosphere. In the meantime, we should note that 
the investment in the entire public school system increased only from 
$58,996,200 in 1968 to $65,676,600 in 1974. 

The properties titled to the city grew in seven years from 
$453,109,000 to $1,013,448,100—an increase of 124%; during the same 
period, all exempts expanded by 104%. 

The Religious Complex 

Following the influx of Catholic immigrants which began with the 
Irish Potato Famine of the early 1840s, the wealth, power, communi¬ 
cants, and educational establishment of the Catholic Church continued 
to increase until 1967-68 when, as elsewhere throughout the nation, at 
first imperceptibly and then at a more rapid tempo, it began to show 
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signs of decline—at least in relation to other denominations and to the 
secular community. However, the Church remains an extremely potent 
social and political force. 

Boston has a substantial Jewish community with 17 synagogues 
and various other properties listed under Literary, Benevolent, and 
Charitable. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary recent development in Boston is 
the growth of Protestant-miscellaneous religious groups; whereas these 
had remained virtually stationary in previous years, their assets grew 
114% between 1968 and 1974—by far the largest of any religious 
division. 

The 1974-75 Boston telephone directory lists 76 church 
organizations—of which 56 are Protestant-miscellaneous—and 232 
such churches, while the tax-rolls reveal 239. 

There are 69 Catholic parishes with a membership of about 
240,000; we estimate the Jewish community at about 30,000; and the 
Protestant-miscellaneous at 130,000—leaving about 235,000, or 35%, 
without definite religious commitment. It is probably this growth in 
what we may call the Secular City which has contributed here, as 
elsewhere, to the enormous expansion of non-sectarian exempt 
property. 

Protestant. In 1968, we found 210 Protestant-miscellaneous houses 
of worship in Boston, assessed at $ 17,500,220; in 1974, the value of these 
had risen to $42,073,900, which reflected an appraisal of approximately 
$100,000,000. During the same period, “Literary” assets increased from 
$293,900 to $1,336,700; “Benevolences” from $15,807,240 to 
$25,179,000; and the “Charitable” from $3,077,600 to $8,878,300. The 
overall growth was from $36,742,600 to $77,700,500—which indicates 
an investment of nearly $200 million. Highly significant is the fact that 
whereas the Protestant ratio of religious property was only 24.3% in 
1967-68, it had grown to 35.0% in 1974. 

Kings Chapel in the heart of the city is assessed at $689,500; the Old 
South Church, $1,235,000; the Episcopal Cathedral, $1,864,000; the 
Trinity Church, $5,800,600; the First Unitarian, $835,000; and the 
Baptist Ruggles Street Church, $680,000. Since there are many other 
outstanding houses of worship in this division, Boston is indeed a 
cynosure of Protestant sanctuaries, among which the most imposing 
facility is a Christian Science property on Falmouth Street assessed at 
$12,600,000 and therefore appraised at more than $25 million. 

Among Protestant-miscellaneous churches, we found 34 Baptist, 
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24 Episcopal, 17 Congregational, 17 Pentecostal, 14 Orthodox, 12 
Lutheran, 9 Apostolic, 8 Unitarian-Universalist, 6 Christian Science, 5 
Presbyterian, and a variety of others belonging to established 
denominations; however, there were also 26 which are simply 
unclassifiable and which reflect the startling growth of independent 
congregations, most of which have extremely modest sanctuaries and 
some of which have unusually titillating names: for example, the 
Boosting Jesus Group, $3,900; the Holy Temple Church on the Rock of 
Boston, $4,700; and the Triumphant Way of the Cross of the Church of 
Christ, $7,000. 

Protestant “Benevolences” include various hospitals, the largest 
being the Deaconess, $13,262,400, and the Shriners’, $2,140,000. Ysare 
assessed at $6,134,100; the Salvation Army, $2,210,100; the Baptist 
Hospital, $4,950,600; the Trinity Church Home of the Aged, $ 1,000,000. 
There are also a variety of smaller facilities dedicated to the service of the 
helpless and indigent. 

Catholic. The Catholic Archdiocese of Boston is so vast that a mere 
listing of its properties requries 20 3-column pages of fine print in the 
Official Catholic Directory. It embraces 408 parishes and boasts 6 
colleges and universities with 20,283 students. However, between 1968 
and 1974, the number of seminarians declined from 1,705 to 608; high 
schools from 99 to 67 and their enrollment from 33,640 to 25,834; 
elementary private and parochial schools from 246 to 202 and their 
enrollment from 119,640 to 61,935—a drop of almost 50%; and, most 
extraordinary of all, the ratio of Catholics in the diocese fell from 53.5 to 
39.5% in seven years. 

Although there are a number of magnificent parish churches in 
Boston, these declined in valuations from $25,356,380 to $21,739,200— 
an extraordinary development indeed! 

Under “Literary” we find most of the Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools, as well as Emmanuel College, assessed at $8,666,000. 
Among the private secondaries, that operated by the Jesuit Order and 
known as the Boston University High School with 1,109 students, was 
the most opulent, carrying a 1974 assessment of $5,674,000. Several 
other private high schools belong to orders: among these are the 
Academy of St. Joseph, the Christian Brothers Catholic Memorial High 
School, the St. Dominic Savio High School, and the Don Bosco High 
School. There is also St. John’s Seminary, assessed at $5,129,100; and a 
large number of properties titled to the archibishop as corporation sole. 

However, the decline in the Catholic School complex is evident 


The Catholic Complex 

(In Boston) 



1965 

1974 

Parishes 

73 

69 

Parish Schools 

61 

53 

Enrollment 

34,274 

20,591 

Other El. and Sec. Schools 

19 

15 

Enrollment 

8,524 

8,092 

(In the Whole Diocese) 


Parishes 

411 

408 

Seminarians 

1,705 

608 

Colleges and Universities 

6 

6 

Students 

19,958 

20,283 

High Schools 

99 

67 

Enrollment 

33,640 

25,834 

Elementary Schools 

246 

202 

Enrollment 

119,229 

61,935 

Population 

3,335,895 

4,818,000 

Catholics 

1,783,139 

1,893,050 

Ratio 

53.5% 

39.5% 


from the fact that during this inflationary period, its “Literary” category 
increased only from $36,092,900 to $39,501,100. 

Only under “Benevolences”—where we find the federally subsid¬ 
ized hospitals—did Catholic assets undergo significant expansion; from 
$22,644,000 to $41,417,900. Here we find the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., 
Memorial Hospital, operated by the Franciscan Missionaries, 
$21,113,700; the St. Elizabeth’s, $6,428,000; and the Carney, 
$24,142,600. Under the same classification we find a number of 
significant but smaller items, including the Christian Brothers’ Institute, 
$1,075,000. 

Under “Charitable” we discover some 30 items totalling $8,292,700, 
including convents, retreats, monasteries, homes, asylums, and similar 
facilities. 

Between 1968 and 1974 Catholic exempts as a whole increased from 
$92,672,780 to $ 1 13,878,020, or 22.8%; however, had it not been for the 
great increase in hospital assets, there would have been very little if any 
expansion. 

Jewish. The assessment on synagogues was $1,666,300 in 1974. 
Most of these are modest; only the Congregation Beth Hamidrash and 
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the Adath Israel have large or impressive sanctuaries. Since there are 23 
Hebrew cemeteries—assessed at $642,000—within the city, it is obvious 
that many of those belonging to this faith have moved to the suburbs. 

Under “Literary” are listed items totalling $584,100. Under 
“Benevolences” we find a large investment, totalling $4,716,000, 
including the Combined Jewish Philanthropies, $867,800; a Communi¬ 
ty Center, $311,500; the Jewish Memorial Hospital, $445,600; the 
Jewish Women’s Health Association, $682,000; and the Ladies Bikur 
Jewish Memorial Hospital, $2,326,500. 

It is, however, under “Charitable” that we find the heavy Jewish 
commitments: $22,963,700—reflecting an appraisal of about $50 
million—which includes the Jewish Family and Children’s Service, 
$374,100; the Hebrew Rehabilitation Center, $9,120,000; and the Beth 
Israel Hospital, $13,000,000. 

We note, finally, that the Jewish exempts increased from 
$21,886,700 to $30,683,900 between 1967-68 and 1974-75, or 40.2%. 

The Secular Complex 

Contemplating the private non-sectarian exempts in Boston, we 
can only conclude that its secularization has proceeded apace; for in less 
than seven years the assessments on these increased from 52.4 to 59.1% 
of the $543,192,300 total in 1974 in the private sector; from $ 168,087,160 
to $320,929,800, which now reflects a corpus of nearly $700 million. 

Secular exempts are found under 12 Clauses, of which the 
“Literary,” which totals $170,526,400, includes some 50 organizations 
and comprises a glittering array, among which we note the following: 


Simmons College $9,494,900 

Northeastern University 15,406,700 

Wheelock College 2,520,000 

Emerson College 1,423,000 

Suffolk Law School 4,357,000 

The New England Aquarium 4,595,000 

The Museum of Fine Arts 8,000,000 

New England Conservatory of Music 2,320,200 

Boston University 68,663,700 

Harvard 45,068,200 


Second only to the secular “Literary” exempts are the “Benevo¬ 
lent,” which totalled $ 112,167,400 among $ 183,480,300 found in Clause 
32. Here we find the Massachusetts General Hospital, $41,829,500; 
more Harvard properties, $5,153,200; the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
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Infirmary, $12,800,000; the Boston Hospital for Women, $2,934,000; 
the Children’s Hospital and Medical Center, $8,002,100; Tufts College 
and Medical Center, $22,731,100; the Morgan Co-ops, $790,000; the 
Faulkner Foundation, $4,256,600; the Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation, $2,161,700; the Boston Athenaeum Literary Society, 
$512,900; and more than 60 other organizations upon which the exempt 
status is conferred because, at least in theory, they minister to the 
general welfare of the community. 

Taxation in Boston 

We have already noted that the millage rose from 101 in 1966-67 to 
196.7 in 1974; and we were informed that the assessment ratio for 
residential property is about 30% and for commercial, 40 to 45%. With 
inflation, this means that a median, 6-room middle-class home 
appraised at $30,000 in 1966-67, would then have been assessed at 
$9,000 and paid a tax of $909; the same home, appraised at $40,000 in 
1974, would be assessed at $12,000 and pay a tax of $2,360.40. 

Even so, the taxes imposed upon the home owner are mild 
compared to those inflicted upon commercial property; a warehouse, 
apartment building, or store, for example, assessed at $200,000 and 
appraised at $500,000, would pay a tax of $39,340, or about 8% of its 
actual value. Under such a burden, it is obvious that commercial 
property can operate only by obtaining large incomes; which may 
explain why the Parker House demanded $34.75 for the use of a cot in a 
small room for a single night. 

In addition to the propery and sales tax, Bostonians pay a levy of 
9% on passive and 5% on earned income. 

The combined revenue of the City of Boston and the County of 
Suffolk (total population 735,190) was $526,278,317 during fiscal 1974; 
this comes to an average of $716 per capita, or $2,864 for a family of 
four. Contributions to the state and federal governments probably total 
an even larger sum: meaning that the average family pays at least $6,000 
a year in direct taxation, in addition, of course to a multitude of indirect 
levies, excises, taxes, and other hidden governmental costs. 

Even if assessments average as much as 45% of appraisals (and 
theoretically they are much less) we find that per-capita property is more 
than $13,000—which is too high for a city like Boston. This means that 
all taxable properties in particular must be over-assessed and that, 
therefore, the tax on a $40,000 house might be as much as $3,000 rather 
than $2,360.40. Actually, the evidence in Table Eight in the Appendix 
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demonstrates that even top-assessed properties are over-appraised by 
7.1%. As in Buffalo, this is a device used by the tax-collector, desperate 

for money, to e.xtract higher property taxes than could equitably be due. 

/ 

Summary of Boston Property 



Assessments 

Ratio 

Appraisals Based 
on 45% Assessments 

Total 

$3,829,027,400 


$8,500,000,000 

Taxable 

1,556,891,700 

40.6% 

3,500,000,000 

Exempt 

2,272,135,700 

59.4% 

5,000,000,000 

Public 

1,728,943,400 

76.1% 

3,800,000,000 

Private 

543,192,300 

23.9% 

1,200,000,000 

Secular 

320,929,880 

59.1% 

720,000,000 

Religious 

222,262,420 

40.9% 

480,000,000 

Protestant 

77,700,500 

35.1% 

170,000,000 

Catholic 

113,878,020 

51.1% 

240,000,000 

Jewish 

30,683,900 

13.5% 

70,000,000 


Table One 

Exempt Property In Boston 

1968 Ratio 1974-75 

THE PUBLIC 


Clause: Total$793,329,500 71.3% $1,728,943,400 


1. U.,S.A. 114,330,500 109,033,600 

2, 42-92 Mass. 230,890,400 606,461,700 


Gov. Center 
42 Metro Transit 
62 Turnpike Auth. 
72 I’ort Auth. 

92 Metro Commis. 
Others 


42,006,200 

33.318.400 
24,821,300 

216,157,500 

29.520.400 
260,637,900 


Ratio 


76.1% 


A-V City of Boston 

453,109,000 


1.013,448,100 


A Schools 

58,996,200 


65,676,600 


C City Hall 

16,258,000 


28,763,700 


F Parks, Etc. 

90,273,900 


221.479.300 


I Libraries 

5,107,500 


21.977,200 


K Housing Auth. 

102,496.600 


112,843,200 


0-00 Redev. Auth. 

96,927.900 


424.304,400 


S Public Bldgs. 

14.318,600 


23.956,900 


Fire-Police, Etc. 

68,216,300 


114,446,800 



THE PRIVATE 



Total 

319,389,300 

28.7% 

543,191,300 

23.9% 

)l Literary 

132,151,900 


211,948,300 


32 Benevolent 

81,397,000 


183,480,300 


33 Charitable 

43,375,400 


64,296,600 


34 Scientific 

3,632,700 


5,382,500 


35 Temperance 

6,000 


10,000 


5-6 Vets, Military 

713,500 


800,000 


7 Fraternals 

22,000 


466,300 


10 Religious Orgs. 

30,000 


363,400 


11 Houses Worship 

46,240,400 


64,846,900 


12 Cemeteries 

5,117,900 


5,329,000 


16-19 Specials 

3,407,900 


2.406,000 


21 Old South Church 

514,000 


564,000 


22 Railroads 

45,200 


8,900 


23 Medicals 

2,500,000 


2,710,000 


24 K. of Columbus 

235,400 


580,100 


Total Exempt 

1,1 12,719,200 

44.8% 

2,272,135,700 

59.4%; 

Total Taxable 

1,368,025,100 

55.2% 

1,556,891,700 

40.6%, 

Total 

2,480,744,300 

100.0%/ 

3,829,027,400 

100.0% 
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Table Two 

Private Exempts in Boston 



1968 

Ratio 

1974-75 

Ratio 

Protestant: Total 

$36,742,660 

11.5% 

$77,700,500 

14.3% 

31 Literary 

293,900 


1,.336,700 


32 Benevolent 

15,807,240 


25,179,000 


33-35 Charitable 

3,077,600 


8.878,.300 


10 Religious Orgs. 

30,000 


183,700 


1 1 Houses Worship 

16,986,220 


41,509,900 


12 Cemeteries 

33,700 


48,900 


21 South Ch. 

514,000 


564,000 


Catholic: Total 

92,672,780 

29.1% 

113,878,020 

20.9 

Literary 

36,092,900 


39,501,100 


32 Benevolent 

22.644,000 


41,417,900 


33 Charitable 

6.389.600 


8.292.700 


10-11 Houses Worship 

25,356,380 


21,7.39,200 


12 Cemeteries 

1,954,500 


2..347,020 


24 Kngts, Columbus 

235,400 


580.100 


Jewish: Total 

21,886,700 

6.9% 

30.683,900 

5.6% 

31 Literary 

907,900 


584,100 


32 Benevolent 

3.163,000 


4.716,000 


33 Charitable 

14,146,400 


22,963,700 


10-11 Houses Worship 

3,405.800 


1,777.500 


12 Cemeteries 

263,600 


642,600 


Seculars: Total 

168,087,160 

52.4% 

320,929.880 

59.1% 

31 Literary 

95,371,200 


170,526,400 


32 Benevolent 

39,782,760 


112,167,400 


33 Charitable 

19,767,800 


24,171,900 


34 Scientific 

3,632,900 


5,382,500 


5-6 Vets, Military 

713,500 


800.000 


7 Fraternals 



466,300 


12 Cemeteries 

2,866,100 


2,290,480 


13-22 Specials 

3.452,900 


2,414,900 


23 Medicals 

2.500.000 


2,710.000 


Lotal 

319,389,300 

100% 

543,I92,.300 

100%: 

Seculars 

168,087,160 

52.6%, 

320,929,880 

59.1% 

Religious 

151,.302,140 

47.4%, 

222.262.420 

40.9% 

Protestant 

36,742.660 

24.3%, 

77,700,500 

35.0% 

Catholic 

92.672,780 

61.3% 

113.878,020 

51.3% 

Jewish 

21,886.700 

14.4% 

30,683,900 

13.7% 
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4 . 


Providence 


As the traveller from the West rides the highways of New England 
from Maine to Virginia, he observes the endless stretches of land, 
wooded by small trees, which, too small for timber, render the terrain 
useless for grazing or agriculture. He sees, indeed, an occasional herd of 
dairy cattle or a small, cultivated space; but, for the most part, the land 
seems little changed from the time of the Pilgrims. 

There are, of course, many small towns and such metropolises as 
Boston, New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Hartford; these, especially New York, contain masses of high-rise 
apartments and office buildings, concentrated in congested areas. We 
find also a variety of manufacturing plants, educational institutions, 
and governmental complexes; but one can board a bus, and in a matter 
of minutes, be in the countryside where nothing but small trees are 
visible until suddenly one enters the city of destination. The mid- 
westerner, accustomed to lush cornfields and oceans of waving grain, 
can only conclude that the teeming millions who careen about in New 
York and other eastern centers must obtain their livelihood from the 
productivity of Americans as a whole; for eastern manufacturing plants 
can obtain much of their raw materials only from other parts of the 
nation. New York exists by publishing, finance, the communications 
media, the theater, offices of all kinds, and welfare; Hartford through 
insurance; Washington through general taxation which supports the 
costliest bureaucracy that has ever been known. 

This situation is relevant to an enquiry concerning taxation and 
exempt property; for, as more and more productive activity moves 
south and westward where most of its raw materials and customers are 
to be found, these eastern cities must decline. Indeed, the exodus to 
other parts of the nation has already been under way for some time. 

As the ratio of exempt property increases in the northeastern areas. 
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taxes must increase also; and this, in turn, can only reinforce the 
pressure upon taxpaying business and citizens to move into areas where 
costs and exempt properties remain at lower levels. 

Distinguishing Features of Providence 

The minuscule size of eastern communities is illustrated by 
Providence, which has only 18 square miles, compared to 325 in 
Phoenix, Arizona; all of Rhode Island—1,214 square miles—is 
approximately equal to Greater Phoenix. Arizona with 113,909 square 
miles is comparable in size to Maine, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, and North Carolina 
combined. 

Ironic it is that Providence, founded by Roger Williams—who 
established the first Baptist church there in 1636, after rebelling against 
the Puritan church-state union in Boston—should have become the 
most Catholic city to be analyzed in this study. At first the citadel of 
evangelical separatists and Quaker traders, it was later the scene of fierce 
battles during the War of the Revolution. However, following 1840, its 
complexion altered drastically; as in Buffalo and Boston, the Protestant 
community became a dwindling minority. 

Providence is obviously declining and deteriorating. Its popula¬ 
tion, which was 248,674 in 1950, fell to 207,498 in 1960, and to 179,116 in 
1970. There are few signs of renovation in the central city; most of its 
residential areas are old; and many of the apartments in its public 
housing projects are boarded up. Brown University seems to be its most 
important enterprise. 

Mr. Louis Cote, who was the Assessor in 1968, died soon 
thereafter, and was replaced by Mr. Donald M. Capuano, who placed 
the necessary data at our disposal. 

We should note that the proportion of exempt property, as shown 
in the table at the end of this chapter, must be too low; in the first place, 
the taxable includes personal property, which the exempt does not; and, 
second, the exempts, especially the Roman Catholic, are sharply under¬ 
assessed. For example, the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul, probably 
worth about $12,000,000, which carried an assessment of $8,301,650 in 
1968, was later reduced to $1,770,570; and we learned that the new 
parochial school at St. Anne’s Church, assessed at $512,430, actually 
cost $2 million. Mr. Cote declared in 1968 that assessments on exempts, 
then $301 million, should have been at least $500 million; we therefore 
believe that although the records show that exempts declined from 
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33.3% to 26.5% between 1968 and 1975, their actual ratio increased 
substantially. Nevertheless, for extrapolation, here as everywhere, we 
use the official assessments. We should also note that the Rhode Island 
Hospital, which has title to 154 items of property assessed at nearly $22 
million, pays no taxes on real estate investments. Brown University, a 
cemetery, the Diocese of Rhode Island, and the Catholic Bishop of 
Providence enjoy the same state-chartered immunity—a fact which has 
operated to increase their holdings considerably. 

AT&T, the Railway Express Company, the Intelex System, and 
other utilities pay no taxes on their personal property. In 1968, this 
exemption totalled $25,340,000; in 1975, however, no totals for this 
category were available and we estimated them at $30 million. 

There are also property tax reductions for the blind and for Gold 
Star Mothers. Homes owned by their employers and occupied by 
rabbis, ministers, priests, and professors at Brown University have 
exemptions of $10,000 each. Veterans who own their own homes had 
combined abatements of $11,905,820 in 1968; in 1974, all personal 
reductions totalled $17,913,980. 

The decadence which has overtaken Providence cannot be blamed 
upon blacks; for, according to the 1970 census, they totalled only 25,338 
in the whole state—slightly over 3%; even in Providence, where their 
ratio is somewhat higher—8.9% in 1970—one rarely sees a Negro 
downtown. 

The Public Domain 

Assessments on federal property totalled only $9,042,330; and the 
state, even though Providence is its capital, had only $26,383,640. All 
city departments, including the public schools assessed at $35,159,170, 
have combined assessments of $76,231,290. However, there is a special 
category for parking facilities assessed at $2,396,960; and the Public 
Housing Authority has projects assessed at $26,907,500—and therefore 
appraised at $42 million—which escalates the public domain to 
$140,961,720, which, even so, constitutes only 43. l%of all exempts. It is 
interesting to note that the Housing Authority owns almost three times 
as much property as do all Protestant and miscellaneous churches 
combined. 

The Religious Complex 

The Official Catholic Directory claims as members 63.8% of the 
949,723 inhabitants of the state; and a survey of Providence certainly 
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indicates that this may be correct. If we estimate average parish 
membership at 4,000—as does the Directory—we have some 112,000 
communicants in the 28 parishes; their imposing churches are scattered 
throughout the city. 

Since many of the 80 Protestant-miscellaneous churches are small, 
we estimate their membership at 30,000; and since there are 10 
synagogues, we place the Jewish community at 20,000. This leaves only 
17,000 or 10% of the population, without religious affiliation the 
lowest secular ratio we encounter anywhere in this study. 

Protestant. Although the Protestant-miscellaneous churches 
increased in number from 74 to 80 between 1968 and 1975, their assets 
declined from $ 10,495,310, or 6.1 % of private exempts and 18.5% of the 
religious, to $9,841,210, which was 5.3% of all private exempts and 
16.6% of the religious. However, here, as elsewhere, there was a 
remarkable growth of independent and apocalyptic congregations, of 
which 2 were Jehovah’s Witnesses, 10 Churches of God, and 19 simply 
unclassifiable. 

There is one significant Protestant educational institution; that 
owned by the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends and assessed at 
$1,848,240. Other properties are of minor size and consequence. 

Catholic. The Catholic Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul and the 28 
parish churches have a combined but sharply reduced assessment 
(compared to that of 1968) of $12,482,320. Although the Catholic 
Teachers College has been discontinued, the assessments on Providence 
College increased from $8,064,630 to $12,782,560; and that on La Salle 
Academy from $1,392,680 to $2,695,890. In spite of a precipitous 
decline in school enrollment, the valuations on Catholic educational 
institutions expanded to $19,641,570—reflecting an appraisal of more 
that $30 million. Nevertheless, total assessments on Catholic exempt 
real estate declined from $38,757,800 in 1968 to $37,850,190 in 1974; its 
proportion of all private exempts from 22.6 to 20.3%; and its ratio 
among the religious from 68.6 to 63.8% 

We note that Catholic school enrollment in the city fell from 12,272 
to 6,175 and in the whole diocese from 39,769 to 20,469—almost 50%. 

Jewish. That Providence has a large and virile Jewish community is 
reflected in its 10 synagogues which increased in assessments from 
$2,401,000 to $3,005,450 between 1968 and 1974. During the same 
period, hospitals expanded from $4,184,520 to $6,937,360. Jewish 
assessments as a whole increased from $7,250,220 to $10,794,670 and 
thus constituted 18.5% of all religious exempts. Among such assets we 


The Catholic Complex 

(In Providence) 



1965 

1974 

Parishes 

29 

28 

Schools 

30 

21 

Enrollment 

12,272 

(In the Whole Diocese) 

6,175 

Parishes 

156 

155 

Seminarians 

277 

228 

Colleges 

3 

4 

Enrollment 

3,960 

3,765 

High Schools 

21 

15 

Enrollment 

8,165 

6,573 

Elementary Schools 

no 

70 

Enrollment 

39,869 

20,469 

Population 

859,488 

949,723 

Catholics 

640,721 

606,840 

Ratio 

62.9% 

63.8% 


find the Hebrew Day School, $202,830; the Jewish Community Center, 
$649,210; the Temple Emmanuel, $740,100; the Synagogue of the Sons 
of Israel and David, $1,068,640; the Jewish Home for the Aged, 
$480,840; and the Miriam Hospital, $6,937,360. Providence is the only 
city in our study in which Jewish exempts exceed the Protestant- 
miscellaneous. 

The Secular Complex 

In Providence, we found the usual complement of smaller secular 
charities, which carried combined assessments of $10,798,930, including 
the privately owned Public Library, assessed at $3,822,500. The largest 
secular exempts consisted of schools and hospitals: among the former, 
which totalled $55,358,800, was Brown University, $41,382,300; the 
Rhode Island College of Education, $442,000; the School for Design, 
$12,381,340; and the Mary E. Wheeler School, $843,280. 

Secular hospitals, totalling $31,258,950, include the Rhode Island 
Hospital, $21,724,730; the Lying-In Hospital, $2,577,130; the Roger 
Williams General, $4,703,750; and the Butler Health Center, 
$2,263,340. 

Taxation in Providence 

Rhode Island imposes a personal income tax of 15% of the federal 
liability; and a corporate tax of 8%. There is also a general sales tax of 
5%. 
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Since the property assessment is theoretically 60% of appraisal and 
the millage 53 (compared to 43 in 1968), a home worth $40,000 will pay a 
tax of $ 1,272—approximately half of the levy in Boston, but much more 
than in many western and southern communities. We note also that tax 
levies are proportional on all types of property: a commercial 
investment worth $200,000 will therefore be taxed at the same rate as a 
home, or $6,360, compared to $16,745 in Boston. 

Since the total property tax in Providence was $47,686,861.37 in 
1974, it averaged $267 per capita, or $1,068 for a family of four. And, 
since sales and income taxes consumed a roughly equal amount of the 
citizen’s income, we estimate the total cost of government to a middle- 
class family at about $2,200—in addition, of course, to contributions 
paid to the federal government in the form of indirect taxes and excises. 


Summary of Property in Providence 


Assessments 


Appraisals 


All 


Taxable 

Exempt 

Publie 

Private 


$1,231,280,310 


904,506,840 

326,774,470 

140,961,720 

185,812,750 

127,416,680 

58,396,070 

9,841,210 

37,770,190 

10,784,670 


$1,970,000,000 

$1,446,200,000 


Seeular 


Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


523,800,000 

225,500,000 

298,300,000 

203,760,000 

94,540,000 

15,730,000 

61,560,000 

17,250,000 
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Real Estate Assessments in Providence 



1968 

Ratio 

1974-75 

Ratio 

All 

$909,460,170 


$1,231,280,310 


Taxable 

607,752,400 

66.7% 

904,506,840 

73.5% 

(Abatements) 

(13,552,670) 


(17,913,980) 


Exemp 

301,707,770 

33.3% 

326,774.470 

26.5%, 

Public 

129,638,520 

42.9% 

140,961,720 

43.1%, 

Private 

172,069,250 

57.1% 

185,812,750 

56.9% 

Protestant:Total 

10,495,310 

6.1% 

9,841,210 

5.3% 

Schools 



1,915,360 


Churches 



7,022,000 


Cemeteries 



293,550 


Charities 



610,300 


Catholic: Total 

38,857,880 

22.6% 

37.770,190 

20.3% 

Schools 



19,641,570 


Churches 



12,462,320 


Cemeteries 



71,500 


Charities 



594,980 


Hospitals 



4.999,820 


Jewish: Total 

7,240,220 

4.2% 

10,784,670 

5.8% 

Schools 

32,000 


310,050 


Synagogues 

2.401,000 


3,005,450 


Cemeteries 

43,210 


48,970 


Charities 

579,490 


482,840 


Hospitals 

4,184,520 


6,937,360 


Secular: Total 

115,465,840 

67.1% 

127,416,680 

68.6%, 

Schools 

45,332,860 


55,358,800 


Hospitals 

30,687,430 


31,258,950 


Utilities 

25,340,000 


30,000,000 


Miscellaneous 

14,105,550 


10,798,930 


Secular: Total 

115,465,840 

67.1% 

127,416,680 

68.6%, 

Religious: Total 

56.593,410 

32.9% 

58,396,070 

31.4% 

Protestant 

10,495,310 

18.5% 

9,841,210 

16.7%, 

Catholic 

38,857,880 

68.6% 

37,770,190 

64.8%: 

Jewish 

7,240,220 

12.8%, 

10,784,670 

18.5%, 
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5. Hartford 

Hartford, a city of 158,000, the smallest analyzed in this study, is 
the focal point of 27 communities which comprise a metropolis of nearly 
800,000. The capital of Connecticut, it is the home office of some of the 
nation’s largest insurance companies. It boasts also a variety of 
manufacturing plants, found within or near its borders, which 
contribute to the general prosperity of the area. 

Mr. Richard K. Wandy, Senior Assessment Technician, provided 
all the records and information necessary for our work. 

We found that here, as elsewhere, the ratio of exempt property had 
grown rapidly: from 24.5% in 1968 to 30.7% in 1974, or slightly more 
than l%ayear, the rate we anticipated in Praise the Lord. We found also 
that while Catholic and Jewish assets declined, there was a sharp in¬ 
crease in Protestant and secular exempts and an enormous proliferation 
in the public domain. We found also that tax-rates have kept pace fully 
with the growth of exempt property. 

• Fraternals do not enjoy exempt status; but many other organiza¬ 
tions do. There is a complicated formula under which paraplegics, the 
blind, the elderly, and veterans receive tax-abatements: their combined 
reductions, which totalled $8,490,770 in 1968, declined slightly in 1974. 

It is indeed interesting to note that Connecticut has already put 
into operation a plan which we suggest in this study: namely, that one 
level of government reimburse another for services received. Mr. 
Gregory H. Wassail, in his Tax-Exempt Property: A Case Study of 
Hartford, published by the John C. Lincoln Institute located in the 
Rensellaer Polytechnic, states that a full payment in lieu of tax would 
have been $2,410,155 in 1973; and, although only $600,000 was actually 
paid, this constituted nevertheless a recognition that liability exists. It is 
interesting to note that the Financial Report of the city for 1974 states 
that for fiscal 1974-75, $2,006,393 was being paid, which would indicate 
that the state was approaching in-lieu tax-parity. Since its properties 
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were assessed at $63,973,970 and the millage was 79, its full tax-liability 
would be approximately $5 million. 

We note that Hartford, like many other cities, has had a 
considerable influx of Negroes: in 1960, they constituted 15.3% but in 
1970 27.7% of the population. This may have been partly responsible for 
the growth of city-federal housing and redevelopment projects and the 
consequent erosion of the tax-base. 

The Public Domain 

Although federal properties remained at the modest level of about 
$7.5 million between 1968 and 1974, those belonging to the state more 
than doubled. Here the heaviest expansion went into hospital facilities, 
$20,391,430, and administrative offices, $10,074,130. The impressive 
capitol itself remained at a modest $6,125,150. 

The greatest increase in exempt property, however, occurred in 
city assets, which rose from $102,042,580 to $178,237,687. Although 
there was no increase in the valuation on facilities which provide the 
usual municipal services, such as fire and police protection, parks, 
health, or flood control, there were extraordinary outlays for the public 
school system, the assessments on which expanded from $28,204,360 to 
$72,622,077. Investments in public housing and redevelopment projects 
increased from $27,760,910 to $57,943,060—thus representing an 
expenditure of public funds totalling nearly $90 million, or $560 per 
capita. As a result, the ratio of public to all exempts increased in 6 years 
from 38.9% to 48.3%. 

The Religious Complex 

In 1968, we found 82 Protestant-miscellaneous churches in 
Hartford; in 1975, however, we counted 104 on the tax-rolls. That this 
variegated community has also increased in wealth is shown by its 
assessments, which increased from $34,433,580 to $48,084,036, or 30%. 

The Catholic Church, however, has suffered a sharp decline in 
school enrollment, and even a slight loss in physical assets, from 
$36,839,940 to $36,183,130. Although it claims 824,701 members, or 
47.8%, in a diocesan population of 1,724,900, it has only 15 parishes in 
the city with an estimated 60,000 communicants. Since there are more 
than a hundred Protestant-miscellaneous churches, we estimate their 
membership at 50,000. Since only 3 synagogues remain in Hartford, we 
estimate the Jewish community at about 8,000; and, since assessments 
on their exempts fell from $6,200,320 to $571,480, we can only conclude 
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that most of their members have transferred to the suburbs. This leaves 
50,000, or 32%, with no church commitment. 

Protestant. A tour of the city leaves no doubt that Hartford’s 
Protestant-miscellaneous community is virile and growing. There is, for 
example, the Episcopal Trinity College, assessed at $18,140,160—much 
expanded since 1968; and the interdenominational Hartford Seminary, 
assessed at $2,361,360. There are also benevolences assessed at no less 
than $11,039,620, including the Ys and the Salvation Army. Church 
Homes—a chain of retirement apartments—are assessed at $3,157,060. 
Mr. Wandy stated that exemptions had been denied by the city on other 
church-related projects totalling $8 million in assessments and that these 
were currently under litigation by the General Counsel, Mr. Alexander 
Goldfarb. 

Assessments on Protestant-miscellaneous sanctuaries increased 
from $13,429,580 to $16,540,820. Among these, the Baptist, Methodist, 
Congregational, and Episcopal predominate. However, there are many 
others belonging to old-line denominations, as well as to the Nazarene, 
Pentecostal, and Apostolic. There are also 13 congregations which 
could not be classified at all, such as the Mount Zion Church of the 
Living God, assessed at $11,050; the Church of the Scripture Truth, 
$29,420; the Apostolic Overcoming Church of Christ, $49,720; and the 
Original International Trinity Church of God in Christ, $9,170. 

At the upper end of the spectrum, we found outstanding affluence. 
The Episcopal Christ Church Cathedral, with its related facilities, 
although weathered with the years, is well preserved, and stretches the 
length of a city block in the downtown area: at $1,108,200, it seems 
definitely underassessed. There is also the Trinity Episcopal, $835,100. 
The long-established Congregational Church has several magnificent 
sanctuaries; and there are several fine Methodist and Orthodox 
churches. The Central Baptist Church is assessed at $986,250 and the 
Second Church of Christ at $948,670. 

There is obviously a wide choice within the 17.4square miles which 
comprise the land area of Hartford for those who wish to worship 
according to whatever their conscience may dictate. 

Catholic. At the head of the Catholic complex stands the new 
Cathedral of St. Joseph which, assessed at $7,972,050, replaced one 
destroyed by fire in the early Sixties; in addition, its attached facilities 
are assessed at $ 1.5 million. Schools and churches declined in valuation 
from $23,781,480 in 1968 to $22,706,120 in 1974. The other principal 
Catholic exempts consist of a House of the Good Shepherd, assessed at 
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$919,139, and the St. Francis Hospital, assessed at $11,735,600. All 
Catholic properties, however, declined from 28% to 20.9% of all 
exempts and from 47.5% to 42.6% of the religious alone. 

Although the Catholic establishment in Hartford remains strong, 
the accompanying table shows that while one parish was added in the 
city and 23 in the diocese, the number of seminarians in the diocese 
declined from 657 to 319; elementary schools from 107 to 95; and their 
enrollment from 43,697 to 27,704. We should also observe that only 
39,739 of 148,959 Catholic youth under religious instruction were in 
Church schools; and we wonder how many of these will become 
practicing communicants during adulthood. Should nearly all so 
continue, it will be a strong argument for phasing out the parochial 
school; should a large proportion fall away, this may well bode ill for the 
future of the Church. 


The Catholic Complex 


(In Hartford) 

1965 

Parishes 14 

Schools 10 

Enrollment 6,499 

(In the Whole Diocese) 

Parishes 195 

Seminarians 656 

Colleges and Unis. 6 

Students 1,616 

High Schools 17 

Enrollment 10,321 

Elementary Schools 107 

Enrollment 43,697 

Population 1,590,000 

Catholics 751,192 

Ratio 47.2% 


1974 

15 

8 

4,112 

218 

319 

4 

1,380 

17 

10.655 

95 

27,704 

1,724,900 

824,701 

47.8% 


Jewish. As already noted, many Jews must have left the city since 
1968; for their schools vanished entirely; health facilities declined from 
$2,490,700 to $113,700; benevolences from $1,329,680 to $28,900; and 
synagogues were reduced from 9 to 3 and their valuations from 
$1,329,680 to $256,290. Their 25 cemetery plots remained intact with 
assessments increased from $162,200 to $173,180. 


The Secular Complex 

Private exempts expanded from $54,233,670 to $88,752,204—or 
64%, the greatest increase beingamong hospitals, $23.8 to $38.8 million; 
colleges, $6.8 to $22.1 million; and benevolences, $ 11.2 to $ 17.3 million. 
Among health facilities, the most important are the great Hartford 
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Hospital, $30,883,260, and the Institute of Living, $7,284,420. The 
largest educational institutions are the University of Hartford, 
$16,814,720, and the new Rensellaer Polytechnic, $4,264,050. 

In addition to the personal exemptions already noted, we find the 
Horace Bushnell Memorial Hall Corporation, assessed at $2,385,040, 
exempt by special legislative act, and cemeteries valued at $806,530. 
There are some 35 or 40 items classified as Educational, Scientific, 
Literary, Charitable, etc., which we simply call benevolences. Here, as in 
other cities, we find the Red Cross, a Boys Club, the American Cancer 
Society, etc. However, we have also the private Watkinson School, 
$671,040; the Institute for the Blind, $2,570,930; the Hartford Historical 
Society, $1,137,090; the Wadsworth Athenaeum, $5,412,820; the 
Medical Society, $331,990; a Home for the Aged, $2,339,440; and a 
variety of others. 

Taxation in Hartford 

Since the millage is 79 and the assessment 65%, a median home 
worth $40,000 pays a tax of $2,054, a levy not far below that in Boston 
and Buffalo. Since the same home in 1968, then assessed at $30,000 with 
a millage of 52.2, paid a tax of $1,017.90, we note again the effects of 
inflation and rising exemptions. 

Since the property tax totalled $79,501,700 in 1974, it was $500 per 
capita or $2,000 for the average family of four; and since the city budget 
in 1974 was $115,077,205, it constituted a per-capita burden of about 
$730, the highest we found anywhere. In addition, Connecticut has a 
sales tax of 6.5%, and a state income tax which rises to 15% at $20,000. 

All of this, of course, is in addition to the federal taxes, excises, and 
other forced contributions which are piled, like Pelion upon Ossa, on 
the back of the self-supporting citizen. 


Summary of Hartford Property 



Assessment 

Appraisal 

All 

$1,452,072,042 

$2,200,000,000 

Taxable 

1,006,337,855 

1,500,000,000 

Exempt 

446,754,187 

700,000,000 

Public . 

273,144,337 

427,000,000 

Private 

173,589,850 

273,000,000 

Secular 

88,742,204 

139,000,000 

Religious 

84,840,036 

134,000,000 

Protestant 

48,084,036 

76,000.000 

Catholic 

36,183.130 

57,140,000 

Jewish 

571,480 

860,000 
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Property Assessments in Hartford 


All 

1968 

$1,110,475,751 

Ratio 

1974-75 

$1,452,072,042 

Ratio 

Taxable 

837,617,301 

75.5% 

1,006,337,855 

69.3%o 

Exempt 

272,858,450 

24.5%. 

446,754,187 

30.7% 

Public; Total 

141,161,130 

51.7% 

273,144,337 

61.1%, 

U.S.A. 

7,731,320 


7,772.190 


State 

31,387,230 


63,973,970 


City; Total 

102,042,580 


201,398.177 


Bd. of Ed. 

28,204,360 


72,622,077 


Redevel. 

27,760,920 


57.943,060 


Others 

46,077,300 


70,829,840 


Private: Total 

131,697,420 

48.3% 

173,589,850 

38.9% 

I^rotestant Total 

34,433,580 

26.1%, 

48,084,036 

27.7% 

Churehes 

13,425,580 


16,540,086 


Sehools 

16,044,000 


20,501,520 


Benevolenees 

4,961,190 


11,039,620 


Cemeteries 

2,810 


2,810 


Catholic Total 

36,829,940 

28.0%. 

36,183,130 

20.9% 

Hospitals 

12,041,270 


12,469,820 


Sehools 

5,310,370 


5,712,250 


Churehes 

18,471,110 


16,993.870 


Cemeteries 

88.060 


88,060 


Reformatories 

919,130 


919,130 


Jewish Total 

6,200,230 

4.7%, 

571,480 

.3% 

Hospitals 

2,480,700 


113,200 


Sehools 

552,970 




Synagogues 

1,329,680 


256,290 


Benevolenees 

1,674,680 


28,910 


Cemeteries 

162,200 


173,080 


See 11 lar Total 

54,233,670 

41.1%, 

88,742,204 

51.0% 

Hospitals 

23,820,990 


38,881,030 


Colleges, Ete. 

6,820,220 


22,119,204 


Benevolenees 

11,287,810 


17,314,930 


Cemeteries 

738,560 


806.530 


Individuals 

8,490,770 


7.195,910 


Vets, Mise. 

3,075,320 


2,424,600 


Total Religious 

77,463,750 

58.8%, 

84,838,646 

49.0%. 

Protestant 

34,433,580 

44.5%. 

48,084,036 

56.7% 

Catholie 

36,829,940 

47.5% 

36.183,130 

42.6%' 

Jewish 

6,200,230 

4.7% 

571,480 

.7% 
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Baltimore 


Baltimore has the appearance of a dynamic city which has rebuilt 
almost the entire downtown area with huge structures of stone, glass, 
and shining steel. However, one need not go far beyond the center to 
find old structures, especially the row houses with white steps, which 
stretch out for miles. 

The city was founded in 1632 by the second Lord Baltimore, an 
English nobleman who converted from Anglicanism in 1625 and 
established the first Roman Catholic community in the northern 
portion of the United States. Here, the Church established its first 
American diocese in 1789; and here the oldest American Cathedral was 
built in 1805. In 1858, Baltimore was granted priority over all other 
Catholic sees in America. Seven Provincial Councils were held here 
between 1829 and 1849 and plenaries in 1852, 1866, and 1884. 

As large numbers of Protestants settled in Maryland, the Catholics, 
finding themselves becoming a minority in 1649, sponsored The Act of 
Toleration, which gave all sects the right to exist, but provided that the 
death penalty be inflicted for denying the doctrine of the Trinity or 
speaking disrespectfully of the Blessed Virgin. By 1673, political power 
had slipped from Catholic control; and in 1704, a Protestant-dominated 
legislature enacted laws which provided deportation for any “Papist” 
who operated a school, boarded pupils, or gave religious instruction to 
children. 

Some of the bitterest struggles in American history over church- 
state separation have been waged in Baltimore. Against the resurgent 
threat of Catholic political power in the middle of the 19th century, the 
American Party, popularly known as the Know-Nothings, was 
organized about 1850; it carried nine states in 1854-55, and the hatred 
engendered by religious strife became so intense during the 1860s that 
Baltimore had to be placed under martial law and occupied by federal 
troops for several years. 


Following 1945 and well into the 1960s, the Catholic Church 
expanded rapidly; however, as the black minority increased from 
388,416 or 35% in 1960 to 425,922 or 47% in 1970, and then to 52% in 
1975; and after Catholic schools began their general decline in 1966-67; 
the proportion of Catholics began to fall: in the whole diocese, the 
claimed ratio was 21.9% in 1965 and 19.4% in 1974—less than the 
national average. 

During our analyses of 1964 and 1968, Mr. George M. Downs, 
Administrator in the Department of Assessments, gave help and 
supplied information without which this study could not have been 
completed. He and his assistants offered the same courtesies in 
February, 1975. 

In 1964 and 1968, exempt properties were listed under 17 
categories. In 1975, however, a more sophisticated system had been 
established, with 99 classifications. Of these. Codes 01-02 are for the 
blind and disabled veterans; 10-18, federals; 20-38, state properties; 40- 
69, municipalities; 70-78, religious; and 80-99 for a variety of non-profit 
or charitable organizations. All these are listed in a huge printout 
containing 17,583 items; for our purposes, however, it was necessary to 
transcribe and reclassify only those under Codes 70 to 99 inclusive. 

Of the private exempts. Code 70 (Churches, Parsonages, and 
Adjoining Schools) is by far the largest, with 1,393 accounts totalling 
$88,966,440. Although there are many hundreds more in other 
categories, an accurate analysis was possible because each classification 
had its own specific code number. We should note that under the new 
system, some items had been transferred to different classifications and 
that, therefore, there seem to be some discrepancies in the subtotals for 
1968 and 1974-75. 

Table One at the close of this chapter shows total assessments (not 
including utilities and personal property) in Baltimore for 1964, 1968, 
and 1974. We note that while the valuations—which are theoretically 
50% of appraisals—have remained virtually unchanged on the taxables 
for ten years, the exempt sector rose from $578,997,400, or 22.4%, to 
$879,052,390, or 29.5%—thus keeping pace with the national trend, 
with an increase of slightly more than 1% each year. However, Mr. 
Downs stated that the exempts are actually assessed at a rate at least 
20% lower than the taxables and that, therefore, the former should carry 
valuations of about $1.2 billion, and thus constitute 36% of the total. 

Furthermore, since the total assessments of $2,977,770,468 ($6 
billion of true value) reflects a per-capita wealth of only $6,600, it 
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appears that all properties are underassessed. We note also that public 
exempts expanded from $357.6 to $671.7 million, or 60%, while the 
privates expanded from $221.3 to $307.3 million, or 39%. 

The Religious Complex 

Except for the fact that the Jewish community is considerably 
larger in Baltimore than in the average city, its religious composition is 
very close to the national norm; and this would be true even of its racial 
components if we were to include the suburbs with the city itself. 

In 1968, all residences occupied by clergymen were exempt. Now, 
however, in order to qualify for exemption, they must be owned by a 
religious organization. 

We estimate Baltimore City Catholics at 140,000; Protestants and 
miscellaneous at 350,000; and Jews at about 60,000, leaving some 
345,000, or 38%, without religious affiliation. 

Protestant. Table Two at the close of this chapter gives a detailed 
analysis of exempt real estate owned by secular or religious entities. 
Here we discover the amazing Protestant-miscellaneous growth, where 
assessments increased from $45,249,090 in 1964 to $53,000,400 in 1968 
and to $90,174,428 in 1974-75! In the meantime, its ratio among 
religious exempts increased from 31.6 to 46.5%. 

In our 1968 analysis, we found 511 Protestant and miscellaneous 
churches. The 1975 telephone directory lists 573 such congregations; 
and on the tax-rolls we found no less than 815 of these, of which 167 
were Baptist, 133 Methodist, 70 Lutheran, 47 Episcopal, and 32 
Presbyterian. There were also, of course, many others belonging to old- 
line denominations with fewer but well-established congregations, some 
with sanctuaries reflecting substantial affluence. There were also 111 
congregations belonging to Pentecostal, Apostolic, Holiness, Assem¬ 
bly, Church of God, or other recognized bodies. Beyond these, however, 
we found no less than 118 others which are simply unclassifiable, many 
with extraordinary names. 

For example, there was The Apostle of Christ Temple of Power 
and Prayer, $8,080; the Faith Temple Bible Way of Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ World Wide, $7,580; The Few in Number Primitive Unity 
Memorial Church, $3,440; The House of God, the Gate of Heaven, 
$7,220; the Blood Washed Holiness Church of God, $5,000; the 
Jerusalem Fire Baptized Holiness Church of God of the Americas, 
$15,700; and the True Vine Spiritual Church of Our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
$6,140. 
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At the other end of the scale, we could gaze in admiration upon the 
Christ Lutheran Church, $1,341,480; St. Michael’s Protestant Episco¬ 
pal, $1,228,800; the Northwood Methodist, $668,860; and the Govans 
Presbyterian, $407,300. There was even a Church of God, assessed at 
$252,720. 

There are literally hundreds of others which could not be replaced 
for less than sums ranging from seventy-five to three hundred thousand 
dollars; and since we know that the true value of these sanctuaries is 
probably three times their assessments, we contemplate with sovereign 
awe the investment in the Protestant churches of Baltimore. 

Protestant commitments in medical facilities have increased 
substantially in recent years. Here we find the Methodist Church Homes 
Hospital, $4,387,660; the Baptist Maryland General, $6,721,450; the 
Episcopal Union Memorial, $3,768,340; and the Lutheran Hospital 
Association, $3,310,620. 

In addition to cemeteries and benevolences, Protestant churches 
have invested heavily in tax-exempt Housing for the Elderly, Code 84. 
The first such project was the Roland View Towers, East and West, 
which originally paid nothing to the City, but which, after litigation, 
agreed to contribute 6% of its revenues in lieu of taxes—about one- 
fourth of what commercial apartments must pay. Since 1968, a number 
of similar facilities have been constructed; and the following Protestant- 
related facilities were on the exempt rolls in 1974-75: 


The Roland View Towers, Episcopal $2,293,100 

The St. James Terrace, Episcopal 799,820 

The Ministers of Maryland, Presbyterian 2,071,600 

Christ Church Harbor, Lutheran 3,384,100 

The AM E Church Prince Hall Masonic and Eutaw Gardens 1,918,880 

Madison Square Housing Corp., Baptist 378,860 

Memorial Arts Apartments, Baptist 1,752,500 

Total $12,598,860 


These projects have a replacement value of probably not less than 
$30 million. When we realize that most or all of these were built with 
money supplied by the government or with low-interest, long-term loans 
guaranteed by some federal agency, we can understand how expensive 
they are to the taxpayers and how profitable to the churches which 
sponsor them. 

Catholic.The accompanying table reflects the development in the 
Catholic empire of Baltimore. After a long period of continuous 
expansion, a reversal set in shortly after 1967; yet this has proceeded in a 
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manner which may be considered unique. While the city parochial 
enrollment declined from 41,402 to 25,937 and that for the whole 
diocese from 58,849 to 34,883, the number of parishes in the city 
increased from 69 to 87 and their attached schools from 64 to 66; and 
college enrollment from 4,407 to 4,555. The number of seminarians, 
however, fell from 718 to 132 and the proportion of Catholics in the 
population by more than 11%. 

We note also from Table Two that the ratio of Catholic among all 
religious exempts declined from 51.1 to 41.4% between 1968 and 1974- 
75. 


The Catholic Complex 

(In Baltimore) 



1965 

1974 

Parishes 

69 

87 

Parish Schools 

64 

66 

Enrollment 

41,402 

25,937 

Other Schools 

17 

19 

Enrollment 

9,874 

9,729 

College Students 

4,407 

(In the Whole Diocese) 

4,555 

Seminarians 

718 

132 

El. Parochial Pupils 

58,840 

34,883 

Population 

2,201,410 

2,366,726 

Catholics 

480,653 

455,902 

Ratio 

21.9% 

19.4% 


After decades of constant growth, the assessed valuation on 
Catholic exempts declined from $81,633,540 in 1968 to $80,635,022 in 
1974—a period in which combined religious exempts in Baltimore 
increased from $158,977,390 to $194,581,480, or 18.3%. Nevertheless, 
the Catholic Church still owns a vast corpus of wealth with 87 churches, 
at the head of which stands the Cathedral of Mary Our Queen, assessed 
at $6,940,080 and therefore appraised at not less than $14,000,000. 
There is also the original cathedral, now known as the Basilica of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin; and there are many other churches 
appraised at several hundred thousand dollars—some at more than $2 
million. 

In addition to its sanctuaries and parochial schools, the Church 
possesses high schools and academies valued at nearly $20 million; and, 
as the copestone of its educational system, St. Mary’s Seminary, 
assessed at $2,331,540; Mt. St. Agnes College, $2,186,960; and Loyola- 
Notre-Dame, $8,941,240—valuations reflecting appraisals which are far 
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below parity, as shown in Table Eight of the Appendix. 

Under Code 74, we find the largest additional segment of Catholic 
wealth: Mercy Hospital, $6,060,920; St. Agnes, $4,481,900; Jenkins, 
$2,139,320; and the Good Samaritan, $5,886,020, which represent a 
combined investment of well over $40 million. 

There are, of course, other important Catholic properties in the 
form of cemeteries, homes, lodges, convents, retreats, and monasteries. 
Catholic wealth may not be increasing—it may actually be declining— 
but it still far outstrips that of any other denomination in Baltimore. 

y^vv/5/7.The Jewish community in Baltimore has declined in recent 
years, but is still larger than in most cities. There are 30 synagogues, 
some modest, others magnificent. The Baltimore Hebrew Congregation 
has one assessed at $511,440; the Beth Jacob Congregation, $658,000; 
the Oheb Shalom, $1,148,780; and the Har Zion, $1,483,500. 

There are a number of Jewish cemeteries and charitable facilities. 
The preponderant investment, however, is in retirement projects, listed 
as Homes, Code 78, or under Hospitals, Code 74. These are assessed at 
$14,964,260 and have therefore, a probable replacement value 
approaching $40,000,000. There is one Code-84 Jewish Home for the 
Elderly, the Concord Apartments, assessed at $1,323,060. 

The Secular Complex 

The Secular exempts in Baltimore, however, while they have 
increased and are substantial, are still far less than the religious. This 
category expanded from $78,813,890 in 1968 to $112,748,260 in 1974— 
a fact which may reflect a gradual secularization even in Baltimore. 

Secular cemeteries. Code 98, are assessed at $3,788,780. The huge 
investment, however, is in colleges, universities, and hospitals, with 
Johns Hopkins by far the largest, the academic facilities of which are 
assessed at $33,013,020 and the medical at $19,456,790. 

Other important educational institutions are the Peabody 
(musical) Institute, $5,349,120; the School for the Blind, $3,650,960; the 
Bryn Mawr School for Girls, $1,136,440; and the University of 
Baltimore, $2,673,320. Under medical, we find the Children’s Rehabili¬ 
tation, $1,599,560; the School and Hospital for Crippled Children, 
$1,559,560; the Provident Hospital, $6,756,341; and the South 
Baltimore General, $7,369,060. 

Like most cities, Baltimore has many cultural and charitable 
organizations, here listed under Codes 75 and 97. There are no less than 
104 of these, with combined assessments of $7,047,130. 
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There is only one secular apartment building under Code 84, 
similar to those owned by churches: the Lester Morton Courts, assessed 
at $574,000. 

Taxation in Baltimore 

In fiscal 1974, Baltimore imposed a millage of 63, levied uniformly 
upon all types of taxable property. Since the assessments on all of this 
then totalled $3,099,524,850, the revenue was $195,207,565, or $217 per 
capita. The owner of a $40,000 home would theoretically be assessed 
$20,000—or 50% of appraisal—and pay a tax of $1,260. However, we 
believe that all property is somewhat underassessed and that, therefore, 
the actual payment was lower. In any event, the owner of property in 
Baltimore would pay considerably less than his counterpart in Boston, 
Buffalo, or Hartford, but more than if his home were in Richmond, St. 
Louis, or Portland. There is also a state income tax of 5%, in addition to 
a retail sales tax of 4%. 

In 1968, the millage was 45.9; the tax, $94,172,129.47; and the per- 
capita burden $101. We find, therefore, that the increased ratio of 
exempt property, here as elsewhere, has contributed to pushing the tax- 
levies ever higher and higher, just as it is doing throughout the nation. 


Real Property in Baltimore 


Assessment 


Appraisal 


All 

Taxable 
■ Exempt 
Publie 
Private 


$2,977,770,968 

2,098,718,078 

879,052,890 

571,732,650 

307,319,740 

112,748,260 

194,581,480 

90,174,428 

80,635,022 

23,762,030 


$6,000,000,000 
4,240,000,000 
1,760,000,000 
1,145,000,000 
615,000,000 
225,000,000 
390,000,000 
181,300,000 
161,200,000 


Secular 


Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


47,500,000 
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Real Estate Assessments in Baltimore 


(Not including utilities or personal property) 



1964 

1968 

1975 

All 

$2,585,206,168 

$2,681,624,158 

$2,977,770,968 

Taxable 

2,006,208,748 

2,051,684,738 

2,098,718.078 

Exempt 

578,997,420 

629,339.420 

879,052.890 

Ratio 

22.4% 

23.4% 

29.5%- 

The Public 

357,652,930 

391,548,140 

571,732,650 

1:10-18 U.S.A. 

22.667.510 

22,064.850 

35,917,790 

2:20-35 State 

41.669.820 

48.482,440 

92,630,420' 

3:40-60 City 

249.266.000 

276.084.250 


Public Sells. Only 



171,813,790 

9.15:57.58: 




Markets 

4,764,660 

4.824,480 

4,336,930 

11:51 Housing 

39.284,940 

40,102,120 

57,539,250 

3:40-60 Other City 



209.494.470 

The Private 

221.344,470 

237,791,280 

307,319,740 

Ratio of Exempt 

38.2% 

37.8% 

35.0% 

The Secular 

77,125,180 

78.813,890 

112.748.260 

The Religious 

144,219.290 

158.977,390 

194.571.480 

Ratio 

65.5% 

66.8% 

62.7% 


'State properties include the Port Authority, assessed at $15,997,840 in 1964, $20,673,220 
in 1968, and $33,362,000 in 1974-75. 
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Table Two 

Private Exempt Property In Baltimore 



1968 

Ratio 

1974-75 

Ratio 

Protestant Total 

$53,099,460 

22.3% 

$90,174,428 

29.4% 

4: 70-71 Churches, Schls. 

40,848,410 


49,297,248 


5; 72 Colleges, Etc. 

766.270 




6: 73 Cemeteries 

154,370 


683,060 


8; 74.82 Hospitals 

8,060,770 


19,374,760 


12; 78 Homes, Etc. 

501,120 


1,141,560 


7; 83 Lodges 

1,315,880 


3.867,970 


17; 84 Elderly Housing 



12,598,860 


13: Miscellaneous 

1,452,540 


3,240,970 


Catholic Total 

$81,633,540 

34.3% 

$80,635,022 

26.4% 

4;70,7I,80 Churches, Etc. 

49,363,340 


43,145,702 


5:72,81, Colleges, Etc. 

13,610,910 


14,821,280 


6:73 Cemeteries 

637,720 


896,260 


8:74 Hospitals 

12,629,510 


19,038,100 


12:78 Homes, Asylums 

3,834,640 


1,007,700 


7:83 Lodges 

959,620 


663,620 


13: Miscellaneous* 

597,800 


1,062,360 


Jewish Total 

24,244,390 

10.2% 

23,762,030 

7.7% 

4:70 Synagogues 

7,007,660 


5.455.060 


5:72 Colleges, Etc. 

819,850 


37,440 


6:73 Cemeteries 

1,024,360 


626,150 


7:83 Lodges 

166,240 


113,400 


8:74 Hospitals 

58,940 


11,937,260 


12:78 Homes, Asylums 

11,324,560 


2,927,000 


13: Miscellaneous 

3,842,780 


1,342,620 


84: Housing for Elderly 



1,323,060 


Secular Total 

78,813,890 

33.2% 

112,748,260 

36.6% 

5:72, 81 Colleges, Etc. 

25,178,840 


50,497,820 


6:98 Cemeteries 

2,860,470 


3,788,780 


7:83 Lodges 

5,678,440 


476,860 


8:82 Hospital 

22,770,390 


35,489,480 


12:78 Homes, Asylums 

1,135,980 


483,060 


13: Miscellaneous 

2,983,010 


7,047,130 


10:99 Balt. & Ohio RR. 

14,370,530 


12,232,280 


15:01-02 Blind, Vets 

1,408,530 


2,158,850 


17:84 N-P Housing 

2,427,700 


574,000 


Total Secular Exempts 

78,813,890 

33.2% 

112,748,260 

36.6% 

Total Religious Exempts 

158,977,390 

66.8% 

194,581,480 

63.4% 

Protestant 

53,099,460 

33.9% 

•90,174,428 

46.3% 

Catholic 

81,633,540 

51.1% 

80,635,022 

41.4% 

Jewish 

24,244,390 

15.0% 

23,762,030 

12.2% 


'The number 13 is the symbol lor Miscellaneous exempts in 19^8; in 1974-75, however, 
these are found under 76,77,85,86,87,88,89,90,91,93,96, and 97.' 
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Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C., the seat of our federal government, serves as the 
headquarters of a vast bureaucracy which consists of some three million 
civilians who seek to control every aspect of American life; who cost the 
taxpayers more than $70 billion a year; and who, in addition to their 
own emoluments, disburse almost $350 billion for purposes so varied 
and so numerous that no set of earthly computers could possibly know 
their score. It should, therefore, not be surprising that construction in 
this fairyland, where money flows as if it were a magical Niagara, 
continues at a dizzy pace. Especially in the great corridor west of the 
Capitol, huge government buildings are rising everywhere. Since land is 
at a premium, its cost has skyrocketed throughout the city during the 
last two decades; and the value of all property has almost doubled 
during the last ten years. 

Washington is also the headquarters of countless quasi¬ 
government and private national organizations which own important 
parcels of exempt real estate; as a result, assessments on exempt 
miscellaneous seculars have increased in ten years from $57,278,565 to 
$146,113,549. 

Because of the enormous federal investment and other factors, the 
appraised real estate values in the District are the highest we encounter 
in this study. Since assessments—theoretically 50% of appraisals—total 
more than $8.7 billion, the per-capita wealth in the form of land and 
improvements exceeds $23,000. However, since properties, especially 
the exempt, tend to be undervalued in most cities, those in the District 
will help to create a proper balance in our base for extrapolation. 

The population of Washington, which was 802,176 in 1950, fell to 
763,956 in 1960 and to 756,510 in 1970. Its Negro proportion increased 
from 132,068, or 27% in 1930, to 538,000 or 71% in 1970. Of 140,000 
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pupils in the public schools, 135,072 or 97%, were classified as of 
“minority” races in 1972-73. 

Table One at the close of this chapter shows that exempt property 
increased from 45.7% in 1964 to 52.1% of the total in 1974; and that the 
public sector of this rose from 70.1 % to 76.5%. Even so, the proportion 
of exempt property is much less than in Boston, and probably no greater 
than the true ratio in Buffalo and St. Louis. 

We note that while all assessments increased from $4.65 to $8.7 
billion, or 87%, the exempt expanded from $2,128 to $4,531 million, or 
113%. The public sector increased from $1.7 to $3.8 billion—of which 
90% was federal—and the private from $404.7 to $706 million, or 74.4%. 

Our task was facilitated by the fact that a 184-page volume with 17 
items on each page, was available, which listed exempts under 8 
categories. Mr. Edward Baran, Associate Director of Assessment 
Administration, and Mrs. Larraine Raiman, his assistant, were most 
courteous and efficient in supplying pertinent documents and informa¬ 
tion. 

Federal properties, assessed at $3,467,596,118, are appraised at 
about $7 billion. Private exempts, at $706,370,667, have a replacement 
value of about $1.4 billion; and, if taxed at the regular rate of $3.32 per 
$ 100 of assessment, would yield a revenue of $23,740,000, in addition to 
a personal property tax. Since property taxes totalled $ 151,529,000—or 
$800 for a family of four—these could have been reduced by 20%, or 
$160, by terminating the exemptions on private exempts alone. 

The Religious Complex 

Although most of the whites have left for the suburbs, there is no 
apparent diminution of religious organization or activity in the District. 
Synagogues were reduced in number froni 13 to 10 between 1968 and 
1975; but there were still 38 Catholic parish churches. Remarkable, 
however, is the fact that Protestant-miscellaneous congregations 
increased by nearly 200 during this period, many of which are to be 
found in Negro areas, where some of them worship in old stores, 
abandoned by private business, or in modest residences, converted into 
sanctuaries. 

We estimate the Jewish community at 20,000; the Catholic at 
80,000; and other religious communicants at 260,000, leaving some 
400,000, or 55%, without church affiliation or commitment. 

Protestant. The Protestant-miscellaneous religious community has 
indeed undergone an astonishing expansion in recent years. In 1964 


there were only 328 such churches. The 1975 telephone directory, 
however, lists 475 and on the tax rolls we counted 510 of which 180 were 
Baptist, 80 Methodist, 40 Episcopal, 24 Lutheran, 20 Presbyterian, and 
a considerable number of others belonging to old-line denominations. 
There were also 41 Apostolic, Pentecostal, or various apocalyptic 
congregations. In addition to all these, we found some with strange and 
awe-inspiring names but with assessments reflecting only small 
impedimenta in the form of worldly goods. 

At the apex of the Protestant-miscellaneous establishment stands 
the Washington Episcopal Cathedral assessed at $22,643,064, and 
therefore appraised at more than $45 million. The National Presbyteri¬ 
an Church is assessed at $3,384,000; the New York Avenue Presbyteri¬ 
an, $1,421,775; the First Baptist, $1,465,927; a Congregational, 
$1,062,342; a Church of Christ, Scientist, $1,061,278; the Mt. Vernon 
Place Methodist, $1,351,681; the Bethel AME, $855,899; and the 
Islamic Center, $855,899. There is also a new Mormon Temple in the 
area—not yet on the tax rolls in 1974-75—which may have cost in excess 
of $20 million. 

These are but a few of the more august sanctuaries; there are 
hundreds which could not be replaced for less than somewhere between 
a hundred thousand and a million dollars. 

The fact which arrests our attention most vividly is that assessments 
on Protestant-miscellaneous churches in the District rose from 
$74,794,784 in 1964 to $113,296,582 in 1974—some $35 million more 
than on Catholic and Jewish sanctuaries combined. And, by rising from 
$90,747,315 in 1964 to $168,004,811 in 1974, Protestant wealth as a 
whole- in spite of the fact that it includes no parochial and only one 
secondary school—has attained parity with the Catholic. In 1964 it 
comprised only 40.9% of all religious exempts; by 1974 it had risen to 
48.2%. 

Table Two which breaks down into sub-categories the various 
kinds of assets owned by secular exempts and by the three great religious 
divisions, shows that every form of Protestant-miscellaneous wealth 
increased substantially. The educational plant, consisting largely of the 
United Methodist American University and the Sidwell Friends School, 
grew from $9,028,290 in 1964 to $27,077,491 in 1974; the charities, 
which almost tripled from $3,691,874 to $10,540,136 consist here, as 
elsewhere, largely of retirement homes, among which we find a 
Presbyterian, $1,139,100; two Episcopalian, $2,373,699; a Masonic, 
$436,209; two Baptist, $912,432; a Methodist, $753,631; and a 
Lutheran, $1,524,412. 
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There are other Protestant charities, such as the Central Union, the 
Grace and Hope, and the Gospel Mission; the Episcopal Orphanage and 
Home for Children; the Friends Service Committee; the Salvation 
Army; the Christian Youth Crusade, etc., with combined assessments of 
$10,540,736. 

There are also a number of Protestant cemeteries, as well as the 
Methodist Sibley Memorial Hospital, assessed at $5,856,088. 

Catholic. Until 1968, Catholic expansion had been steady and 
substantial, year after year during many decades—in fact, for nearly two 
centuries. In 1906, the value of Catholic churches was $1,259,550; in 
1936, $5,588,058; in 1964, $51,687,143; and in 1968, $76,405,347. 
However, in 1974 the assessments on these declined to $70,817,670 and 
those on all Catholic exempt real estate from $176,816,078 to 
$171,394,230—the first time that any such reversal had occurred. 

In the whole diocese, college and university enrollment increased 
from 14,355 to 17,289, and in secondary schools, from 10,646to 12,940; 
however, in the elementary it declined from 46,138 to 31,103, or 32.6%. 
Seminarians fell from 1,545 in 48 institutions to 911 in 41—in the 
greatest center of Catholic theological instruction in America. 

In Washington we find the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
(assessed at $12,573,206), tv.'o great Catholic universities, cemeteries 
and assorted charities, convents and priories, an extraordinary array of 
seminaries and smaller colleges, the headquarters of the United States 
Catholic Conference, and many other facilities. Nevertheless, the 
Catholic empire is shrinking, for not only did the value of its churches 
decline substantially between 1968 and 1974: its educational plant, the 
most outstanding of a religious nature in America, declined during the 
same period from $71,694,021 to $54,830,343, in part because 
Dumbarton College, assessed at $8,660,974, was sold to Howard 
University in April, 1974. The principal remaining Catholic institutions 
of higher learning are the Jesuit Georgetown, $14,799,655; St. John’s 
College, $2,650,980; Trinity College, $7,766,068; and the Catholic 
University of America, $23,088,768. 

Other categories of Catholic exempts also declined; only under E4 
(hospitals) was there expansion, largely because of federal subsidies. 
Providence and Georgetown increased from $17,199,194 in 1968 to 
$35,653,221 in 1974—of which $29,691,987 was concentrated in the 
latter. 

However, since Catholics probably do not exceed 11% of the 
population in the District, their huge wealth can only be explained by 
the fact that Washington is, in a real sense, the hub of their educational. 
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religious, and political activity; and, although declining even there, still 
constitutes a powerful and far-reaching force in all of American life. 

The accompanying table delineates Catholic development in the 
city and the diocese. While the number of parishes remained constant in 
the District, their attached schools were reduced from 33 to 29 and their 
enrollment by 36% from 13,586 to 8,664. However, enrollment in 
diocesan and private institutions—largely secondary—fell only from 
4,775 to 4,495. 


The Catholic Complex 


Parishes 

(In the District) 

1965 

38 

1974 

38 

Parish Schools 


33 

29 

Enrollment 


13,589 

8,664 

High Schools 


9 

9 

Enrollment 


4,775 

4,495 

Enrollments 

In Seminaires 

(In the Whole Diocese) 

1,545 

911 

In Colleges, Etc. 


14,355 

17,289 

In High Schools 


10,646 

12,940 

In Elementary Schols 


46,138 

31,103 

In Population 


1,717,313 

2,055,482 

Catholics 


357,146 

389,482 

Ratio 


20.8% 

18.9% 


Jewish. The exempt properties of the Jewish community consist of 
synagogues assessed at $6,493,120; a Hebrew Academy; some small 
cemeteries; and, under E 8, a veterans headquarters, $105,770; and the 
B’nai B’rith Foundation, $1,145,514. 

The Secular Complex 

As we have noted, the national centers of countless private and 
quasi-government organizations are listed as exempts under E 8; these 
have expanded far more rapidly than any other category and now own 
property appraised at more than $300 million. Among these, the largest 
are the Army Distaff Foundation, $3,390,120; the International 
Monetary Fund, $4,240,548; the National Academy of Sciences, 
$7,068,900; the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment, $31,601,026; the Brookings Institution, $4,009,935; the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States, $8,162,775; the DAR, $5,187,500; the U.S. 
Postal Service, $12,352,884; and the National Geographic Society, 
$15,406,080. 
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There is also the WMATA (Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority) which is building a huge subway system and holds 
title to hundreds of parcels with a total assessment of $14,232,485. 

There are, of course, dozens of other organizations listed under E 8. 

Under E 2, we find a number of smaller and two or three large 
institutions of higher learning, of which the federally subsidized 
Howard University, established for black students and assessed at 
$33,628,819 plus the $8,660,874 of Dumbarton College, is the largest; 
there is also the Carnegie Institution, $10,059,423; and George 
Washington University, $27,114,870. 

There are a number of non-sectarian cemeteries assessed at 
$6,587,255; and the value of foreign embassies increased from 
$32,612,744 in 1964 to $57,900,255 in 1974. 

There are several important secular hospitals, including Freed¬ 
man’s, connected with Howard U., $4,791,060; the Columbia Hospital 
for Women, $2,649,345; the George Washington University Hospital, 
$6,896,798; the Children’s, $3,634,651; the Rogers Memorial, 
$2,178,430; the Washington Hospital Center, $19,102,439; and the 
Greater South East Community, $5,665,754. 

Washington has a great variety of secular charities, such as one 
finds in most cities, here listed under E 3 and assessed at $14,824,397. 

Taxation in the District 


The District has various sources of income which produced the 
following revenue in 1974: 


The Real and Personal Property Tax 
Sales Tax (5%) 

Income Tax (2 to 10%) 

Miscellaneous 
Licenses, Fines 
Federal Payment 
Federal Grants 
Private Grants 

Highway, Sewage, and Water Funds 

Total 


$151,529,000 

170,092,000 

164,159,000 

13,937,000 

94,041,000 

187,450,000 

191,572,000 

743,000 

71,065,000 

$1,044,588,000 


We see, therefore, that the property tax supplied only about 15% of 
District income, to which the federal government, with lavish hand, 
contributed $379,022,000—more than one-third. The total cost per 
capita was thus an astounding $1,390. Because of the multiplicity of 
other levies and the extreme—even if unconscious and unintentional— 
generosity of the American taxpayers to the District government, the 
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property tax millage is one of the lowest we encounter in this study and 
requires a payment of only $664 in tax on a home appraised at $40,000: 
on a 50% assessment, the tax is only $3.32 per hundred dollars. 

Although the appropriations made by Congress for the District are 
not made in lieu of taxes, they do, in fact, serve precisely the same 
purpose: actually, these payments are at a rate more than triple what the 
private taxpayer is assessed. However, after the average taxpaying 
citizen has paid his property, income, sales, and other taxes and fees, 
there is no doubt that he will have contributed at least $2,000 for the 
maintenance of local government. And were it not for the huge subsidies 
appropriated for the District by Congress, this amount would probably 
at least be doubled. 


Summary of Property In Washington, D.C 


1974-75 Assessment 


Appraisal 


All 


$8,700,318,026 

4,168,382,183 

4,531,975,843 

3,825,605,176 

706,370,667 

357,980,290 

348,390,377 

168,004,811 

171,394,220 


$17,400,000,000 

8.330,000,000 

9,070,000,000 

7,640,000,000 

1,420,000,000 

726.000,000 

694,000,000 

334,000,000 

342,000,000 


Taxable 

Exempt 

Public 

Private 


Secular 


Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


8,991,346 


18,000,000 
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Table One 


Property Assessments in the District of Columbia 



1964 

1968 

1974-75 

All 

$4,653,591,031 

$6,520,333,649 

$8,700,318,026 

Taxable 

2,525.485,494 

3,369,209,432 

4,168,382,183 

Exempt 

2,128,105,537 

3,151,124,217 

4,531,935,843 

Ratio 

45.7% 

48.3% 

52.1% 

Increase 



112.9% 

Federal 

1,491,881,236 

2,250,756,163 

3,469,556,118 

Increase 



132.9% 

District 

231,518.788 

322,770,705 

356,009,058 

Public Total 

1,723,400,024 

2,573,526.868 

3,825,605,176 

Ratio 

70.1% 

71.4% 

76.5% 

Private Total 

404,705,513 

577,597,349 

706,370,667 

Increase 



74.5% 

E 1 Religious 

131.551.270 

175,312,761 

190,607,372 

E 2 Educational 

102,306,795 

151.268,337 

165,555,756 

E 3 Charitable 

20.531,448 

29,105,008 

29,507.382 

E 4 Hospitals 

49,205,669 

64,393,500 

88,295,422 

E 5 Library 

3,136,078 

3.134,181 

2,646.637 

E 6 Foreign 

33,198,153 

45.128.552 

58,837,408 

E 7 Cemeteries 

7,497,535 

15,087.362 

16,377,010 

E 8 Miscellaneous 

57,278,565 

94,167,648 

154,543.680 
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Table Two 


Private Exempt Property in the District of Columbia 



1964 

1968 

1974-75 

All 

$404,705,513 

$577,597,349 

$706,370,667 

Protestant 

90,747,315 

126,673,324 

168,004,811 

Ratio 

22.4% 

21.9% 

23.8% 

Churches 

74,894,784 

92,652.902 

113,296.582 

Educational 

9,028,290 

19,500,211 

27,077,491 

Charitable 

3,691,774 

6,959,206 

10,540,736 

Hospitals 

2,134,214 

3,580,034 

5,856,078 

Cemeteries 

998,153 

3.965.611 

4,055,077 

Miccllaneous 


15,360 

7,178,847 

Catholic 

123,809,080 

176,816,078 

171,394,220 

Ratio 

30.6% 

30.6%, 

24,2% 

Churches 

51,676,143 

76.405.347 

70,917,670 

Educational 

50,117,529 

71,694,021 

54,830,343 

Charitable 

3,643,822 

5,789,942 

4,142,227 

Hospitals 

15,380,643 

17.199,193 

35,653,221 

Foreign 

585,409 

745,117 

936,61 1 

Cemeteries 

2,405,534 

4,982,437 

4,914,128 

Jewish 

7,367,013 

10,120,917 

8,991,346 

Ratio 

1.8% 

1.8% 

1.3% 

Synagogues 

4,970,343 

5,954,508 

6,493,120 

Educational 

517,865 

408,182 

426,126 

Charitable 

1,562,383 

1,81 1,659 


Cemeteries 

316,422 

735,635 

820,551 

Miscellaneous 


1,210,933 

1,251,549 

Secular 

182,782,105 

263,987,030 

357,980,290 

Ratio 

45.2% 

45.9% 

50.7%o 

Educational 

42,643,111 

59,965,923 

83,121,042 

Charitable 

11,733.369 

14,544,201 

14,824,399 

Hospitals 

31,690,812 

43,614,276 

46,786,597 

libraries 

3,136,078 

3.134,181 

2,646.651 

Foreign 

32,612,744 

44,383,436 

57,900,797 

Cemeteries 

3,687,426 

5,403,658 

6,587,255 

Miscellaneous 

57,278,565 

92,941,355 

146,113,549 

Total Religious 

221,923,408 

313,610,319 

348,390,377 

Protestant Ratio 

40.9% 

40.4% 

48.2%, 

Catholic Ratio 

55.8% 

56.3% 

49.2% 

Jewish Ratio 

3.3% 

3.2% 

2.6% 

Ratio of Religious 

54.8% 

54.1% 

49.3% 
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Richmond 


The capital of Virginia, romantic and redolent of southern 
tradition and culture, is a bustling, growing city, which has seen a great 
deal of construction in recent years. Its downtown area boasts many 
large new buildings, including the city hall, which alone cost $25 million. 
The population, which was 219,956 in 1960 now exceeds 250,000, of 
whom 105,000, or 42%, are black. The public schools, which enrolled 
43,115 in 1968,47,988 in 1970, and 43,825 in 1972, had 30,924 blacks and 
12,901 whites in 1973. On the tax rolls, however, the properties of 
colored people, which are computed separately, comprise only 8.57% of 
the total, or $175,491,140, compared to $1,788,467,200 owned by 
whites, who although obviously dominant socially as well as 
economically, seem to live in harmony with the dark-skinned citizens. 

All properties, assessed at full appraisals, exceeded $2.5 billion in 
1974, compared to less than $1.3 billion in 1968; and Mr. Percy L. 
Smith, who was again most helpful, stated that for 1975 there was an 
additional increase in valuations of more than $300 million, of which 
nearly $90 million was in the exempt sector. 

Complete records are available for all real estate; the exempt roster, 
however, supplies totals only for city, state, federal, and county 
properties. All private exempts are simply lumped together under the 
heading “Other Non-Taxable” consisting of some 2,000 items, which we 
analyzed according to our usual method. 

We should note that Richmond was chosen for analysis because it 
represents a definite portion of the country—the South— where large 
Negro communities are prevalent and where Protestantism, largely 
Baptist and Methodist, is predominant; and because it is one of the few 
southern cities where records necessary for our work are available below 
the Mason-Dixon Line. 
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Exempts stood at only 15% in 1955; and, although they increased 
from $313,905,570 in 1968 to $560,836,230—or 22.22%—in 1974, they 
comprised a much lower ratio than in most northern cities. We should 
note that all appraisals are quite accurate; and that, because of the recent 
tremendous surge in private construction, the proportion of exempts 
has actually declined since 1968, when it was 24.3%. Richmond, 
therefore, emerges as one of the few American cities where the growth of 
taxable property exceeds that of the non-taxable. This, we would 
observe, is a sign of good health. 

The Public Domain 

Public exempts, because of new construction and inflation, almost 
doubled between 1968 and 1974; city-owned real estate grew from $94.5 
to $201.8 million, in part because of the new city hall; in part because of 
expanded services; and in part because of additions and improvements 
to the educational plant, consisting of 78 schools.The Commonwealth 
of Virginia nearly doubled its holdings to $153,626,050. We should note 
that a number of charitable services usually under private management 
and ownership are operated by the State; here we find the Robert E. Lee 
Camp for Children, $5,130,000; an Alcoholics Control Board, $571,000; 
facilities for the visually handicapped, $841,400; and welfare hospitals 
appraised at $2,210,000. 

We find, furthermore, that a great deal of renovation and 
rehabilitation is going on; the Redevelopment Authority, which 
supplies public housing largely for Negroes, grew from $20,972,580 in 
1968 to $37,169,950 in 1974, and at the latter date, had title to more than 
1,100 items of property, most of them in the older sections of the city. 

The Religious Complex 

We have noted that Richmond is overwhelmingly Protestant. The 
telephone directory lists 206 religious congregations, of which 12 are 
Catholic and 3 Jewish. However, there are many Protestant and 
miscellaneous entities not listed there; for, on the tax rolls, we found 251 
churches—a truly bewildering array of religious enterprise. 

We estimate the very extensive Protestant-miscellaneous commu¬ 
nity at about 155,000; the Catholic at 20,000; and the Jewish at 3,000— 
leaving 75,000, or 31%, without religious affiliation. 

Protestant. Protestant-miscellaneous exempts increased from 
$67,685,990 in 1968 to $110,728,740 in 1974, or 64%. We found 90 
Baptist, 35 Methodist, 17 Presbyterian, 13 Episcopal, and 10 Church of 
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Christ congregations. There were also 9 Apostolic, 8 Lutheran, 7 
Pentecostal, and 19 of other denominations, as well as 43 which were 
simply unclassifiable. Some of these are housed in magnificence, 
especially the Southern Baptist, while others, with intriguing names, 
have properties valued at only a few thousand dollars. 

Among the old-line denominations, there are dozens of opulent 
sanctuaries: for example, the First (Southern) Baptist, $1,672,900; the 
Northminster Baptist, $979,000; the Second Presbyterian, $1,041,500; 
the Methodist Centennary, $673,000; the Holy Comforter Lutheran, 
$485,000; and the Unitarian-Universalist, $469,000. At the other end of 
the spectrum, we discover a host of modest houses, some appraised as 
low as $8,000 or $10,000. 

The great expansion of Protestant investment, however, has 
occurred in the fields of education and philanthropy, in which the 
combined assessments rose from $26,313,350 in 1968 to $64,737,800 in 
1974, or 145%. There is an Episcopalian elementary school appraised at 
$4,885,200 and a high school at $322,000. There is also the Presbyterian 
School of Education and Seminary, $2,296,900; the American Baptist 
Virginia Union University (largely black), $7,990,000; and the related 
Theological Seminary, $6,080,700. However, the Southern Baptist 
University of Richmond, with 4,747 students and a plant valued at 
$25,676,600, constitutes the copestone of Protestant or sectarian 
education in Richmond. 

The tax rolls reveal a huge development in Protestant charities, 
which consist of Ys, $2,943,500; Masonic properties, $3,170,500; a 
Baptist Home for Ladies, $196,800; a Christian Children’s Home, 
$1,111,000; a United Methodist Home for Adults, $1,861,500, and one 
for children, $5,150,000; an Episcopalian Child Care Center, $480,800, 
and a Church Home, $555,000; and a facility owned by the Southern 
Baptist Missionary Board, valued at $1,951,000. 

Catholic. We can only note with amazement that while the 
Protestant complex expanded by 64%, the Catholic actually declined 
from $8,333,410 in 1968 to $7,515,500 in 1974; and the ratio of Catholic 
to all religiously exempt real estate from 10.8 to 6.3%. 

The accompanying table indicates that during a 6-year period, the 
number of Catholic parishes in Richmond declined from 15 to 12; five 
schools were closed, while one new one opened; and the enrollment in 
elementary and secondary education fell from 4,375 to 3,463, or 21%, a 
percentage of decline well below the national average, and far below that 
experienced in many heavily Catholic centers of population. 


The Catholic Complex 



1965 

1974 

Parishes 

15 

12 

Schools 

16 

12 

Enrollment 



Parochial 

3,465 

2,453 

Diocesan 

281 


Private 

629 

1,010 

Total Enrollment 

4,375 

3,463 

Population of Diocese 

4,074,358 

4,648,494 

Catholics 

217,840 

250,000 

Ratio 

5.4% 

5.3% 


Since the State of Virginia does not permit ownership by a corpor¬ 
ation sole or aggregate, all Catholic properties are titled either to a 
religious order or personally to the chief prelate; and for this reason, it is 
impossible, from an examination of the tax rolls, to determine the exact 
nature of many of the Catholic properties listed there. 

Jewish. The small Jewish community owns cemeteries appraised at 
$158,700; an academy, a Day School, and a Student Hall, valued at 
$338,200; and three synagogues assessed at $1,089,000. 

The Secular Exempts 

There are a variety of non-sectarian cultural, patriotic, historical, 
social, and charitable organizations, many of which reflect the colonial 
heritage and the Confederate aspirations of the people. We find the 
Richmond Historical Foundation, the Virginia Antiquities, the 
Colonial Dames, the Confederate Memorial Institute, the Literary 
Confederate Society, the Randolph Lodge, the Sons of the Revolution, 
the Poe Foundation, the Daughters of the Confederacy, the Virginia 
Historical Society, and the Richmond Foundation. There is also an 
abundance of those charities found in most northern cities, such as the 
Red Cross and the Goodwill Industries. 

We found secular charitable homes assessed at $983,500; and four 
schools valued at $1,727,000. However, the largest investment is in 
hospitals, of which the Richmond Memorial, $9,290,000, the Virginia 
Home, $2,753,200, and the Retreat, $3,362,500, are the largest. 

Taxation in Richmond 

The total property levy in 1974 was $37,904,399.16, or $151 per 
capita and $604 for a family of four. Since the millage of 19.3 is imposed 
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on the 100% assessment, the tax on a $40,000 home would be $772— 
considerably less than in most parts of the country. 

Since the total valuation in 1975 rose to $2,825,560,510, or to 
$ 11,500 per capita, we believe that this reflects quite accurate appraisals. 

In addition to the property and certain other levies, there is a state 
corporation income tax which runs from 4 to 6%; a personal income tax, 
which starts at 2 and rises to 5 %%; and a retail sales tax of 3%. 

All in all, Richmond and Virginia present a pleasant and 
prosperous image which indicates that those in control have learned 
how to cope with and solve a multiplicity of problems with an expertise 
not found in most communities. Our visit was not only instructive, but 
also richly pleasant and rewarding. 


Summary of Property in Richmond 


Assessments and Appraisals 


All 


$2,524,794,570 
1.96.7.958,.140 
560,836.230 
414,484,4.30 
146,351,800 


Taxable 

Exempt 

Public 

Private 


Secular 


26.521,660 
119,8.30,140 
110.728.740 


Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


7,515,500 

1,585,900 
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Table One 

Property Assessments in Richmond 


All 

1968 

$1,295,079,360 

Ratio 

1794-75 

$2,524,794,570 

Ratio 

Taxable 

Exempt 

981.163,790 

313,905,570 

75.7% 

24.3% 

1,963,958,340 

560,836,230 

77.78% 

22.22% 

Public 

219,311,580 

70.0% 

414,484,430 

73.9% 

City Total 

94,593,990 


201,827,440 


Public Schools 

Services 

42,023,060 

52,570,930 


72,485,050 

129,342,390 


Housing Authority 
Federal Property 

State of Virginia 

County of Henrico 

20,972,580 

14,947,600 

88,274,850 

522,560 


37,169,950 

21,310,800 

153,616,140 

550,100 


Private 

94,233,600 

30.0% 

146,351,800 

26.1% 

Table Two 
Private Exempt Property 

in Richmond 



1968 

Ratio 

1974-75 

Ratio 

All 

$94,233,600 


$146,351,800 


Protestant Total 

67,685,990 

71.8% 

110,728,740 

75.7% 

Churches 

Schools 

Charities 

41,372,640 

20,630,400 

5,682,950 


45,990,940 

47,251,500 

17,486,300 


Catholic Total 

8,333.410 

8.8% 

7,515,500 

5.1% 

Churches, Etc. 

Schools 

Cemeteries 

6,412,350 

1,496,760 

424,310 


4,800,300 

2,351,200 

364,000 


Jewish Total 

997,000 

1.1% 

1,585,900 

1.1% 

Synagogues 

Schools 

Cemeteries 

840,200 

76,300 

80,500 


1,089,000 

338,200 

158,700 


Secular Total 

17,217,200 

18.5% 

26,521,660 

18.1% 

Charities 

Cemeteries 

Hospitals 

Schools 

7,473,240 

369,760 

9,374,000 


7,687,860 

375,000 

16,731,800 

1,727,000 


Total Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Ratio of Religious 

77,016,400 

87.9% 

10.8% 

1.3% 

81.9% 


119,830,140 

92.4% 

6.3% 

1.3% 

82.1% 
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Pittsburgh 


To western Pennsylvania came great waves of immigrants between 
1840 and 1920 from Hungary, Serbia, Romania, Bulgaria, Russia, 
Greece, and other portions of Europe where the Orthodox Church is the 
principal form of religion; working in the coal fields and the steel 
industry, they supplied the labor which created an affluent empire and a 
unique social amalgam amidst the dirt, dust, and grime of flaming 
furnaces. Over the years, the Mellons and other financial titans amassed 
fortunes which dazzle the mind but shed little radiance upon those who 
spent their lives in the spreading slums of the metropolis, which is 
situated in the Golden Triangle formed by the confluence of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers as they join to form the Ohio. 

This ethnic complex—now transformed by the American melting 
pot into a more homogenous constituency—is reflected in the religious 
heritage of the city. We found 27 non-Roman, but Catholic churches, 
with assessments of $2 million, together with a Byzantine Seminary 
assessed at more than $400,000. 

During recent years, like most northern cities, Pittsburgh has been 
deteriorating in the periphery surrounding its core—which has been 
renewed into magnificence at enormous cost. Beyond this downtown 
center, however, obsolescent buildings have not been replaced. Most 
new construction has occurred in the suburbs. The population of the city 
has fallen from 685,000 in 1938 and 604,000 in 1960 to less than 520,000 
in 1974. The Negro ratio has risen to 22%; and on the exempt property 
rolls we found approximately 15,000 items of real estate owned by the 
Urban Redevelopment Authority or taken by the city for non-payment 
of taxes. These included many old houses and business facilities which 
now stand, like forlorn ghosts, abandoned, boarded up or with windows 
shattered. 

Our analysis in Pittsburgh was not a simple task: for no current 
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totals were available for taxable or exempt property, let alone for any 
categories of exempt. There are 32 wards, each of which is covered by 2, 
3, or 4 large volumes—a total of 79—the last of which for each ward 
contains an alphabetical list of exempts. From this source it was 
necessary to transcribe thousands of items and then to rearrange them 
under the categories we use in this study. The people in the Assessor’s 
Office, especially Mr. Joseph F. Kudran, were ready at all times to 
answer questions and to procure for us the documents necessary for our 
work. 

Pennsylvania is niggardly in granting exemptions in some areas, 
but extremely generous in others, with the net result that immunities 
here, as elsewhere, have been increasing by leaps and bounds. In 1943, 
only 22.1% of the real estate was exempt; in 1960,25%; in 1968,32.7%; a 
level from which there has since been little variation, partly because of 
the underassessment of exempts and partly because of the vast 
construction program of the last few years in the Golden Triangle. 

Because the assessors do all in their power to keep property within 
the taxable domain, this includes hundreds—even thousands—of items 
belonging to normally exempt owners, such as churches and 
government agencies. No matter who owns real estate, it is taxed unless 
used for a purpose qualifying it for exemption. There are no immunities 
for widows, ministers, priests, rabbis, veterans, senior citizens, fraternal 
orders, or even for parsonages, convents or rectories owned by 
churches. Some of these were partially exempt only because portions of 
them were used for religious activity rather than as residences. 

However, ways have been developed to obtain exemptions for vast 
amounts of property, especially by the creation of “authorities.” There 
is a Port Authority, a Parking Authority, a Housing Authority, and the 
Three Rivers Stadium Authority, which now have combined assess¬ 
ments of $ 120,000,000, reflecting an investment of at least $250,000,000, 
or 6% of all the taxable property in the city. None of these produce a 
penny of net revenue. 

The magnificent stadium, where the Steelers and the Pirates cavort, 
is carried on the rolls as an asset of the Redevelopment Authority. It 
cost $55 million and was built on land purchased by the federal 
government for $20 million and deeded without compensation to the 
city, which then issued $35 million of general obligation bonds, the 
revenues from which are immune to taxation and disclosure. Even so, 
the city was forced to subsidize its operation with an appropriation of 
$750,000 in 1974 in order to meet the amortization charges of 
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$2,480,425. The City Fathers dream of owning this monument debt-free 
in the year 20 M when it will have cost the taxpayers $125,000,000, 
including about $70 million in lost taxes. 

The Parking Authority has financed facilities which cost nearly $40 
million, but which operate at a loss; and the Housing Authority, which 
operates at a heavy deficit and pays no taxes, owns property costing 
nearly $100 million, which is rapidly becoming worthless through 
vandalism and deterioration. 

There is also a General State Authority which purchases and holds 
land for potential redevelopment. This has been so active that it 
increased its holdings from an assessed valuation of $25,365,114 in 1968 
to $50,594,055 in 1974. 

As if this were not sufficient, railroads and utilities are exempt from 
taxation on all properties used in their business. They have thereby 
removed about $135,000,000 worth of property from the tax-rolls. The 
combined exemptions on railroads, utilities, and authorities alone have 
added at least $ 12 million to the tax-burden in Pittsburgh, or $ 120 a year 
for the average family. 

In view of the above, it should not be surprising that exempt 
properties increased from $296,779,953 in 1943 to $652,961,455 in 1974. 

Note in Table One at the close of this chapter that both taxable and 
exempt property increased about 9% between 1968 and 1974; and while 
the church empire remained virtually unchanged as a whole, the 
investments in government housing increased by 25% and those in 
private seculars—other than railroads and utilities—expanded by more 
than 42%. Although the ratio of private to public exempts remained 
stable at about 47% between 1968 and 1974, the religious sector declined 
from 43.8% to 41.4%. Nevertheless, the latter still represented an 
enormous corpus of wealth and activity. 

The Religious Complex 

While the wealth of the Jewish religious community remained at 
the same level, a remarkable development was taking place in the 
general Christian establishment. The Protestant community, as shown 
in Table two, expanded both in numbers and in wealth, but the Catholic 
declined, and to approximately the same degree. 

Since there were 80 Catholic parishes, we estimated their total 
membership at 165,000; 337 Protestant-miscellaneous churches should 
have comprised a membership of 160,000; and the Jewish community 
with more than 20 synagogues, about 40,000. This left only some 
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160,000, or 31%, without religious affiliation, which reflects a church 
membership exceeding the average in the United States. 

Protestant. In addition to a great variety of Protestant facilities 
classified as charities—Ys, the Salvation Army, a Home for Incurables, 
a Rescue Mission, a Home for Children, an Orphan Asylum, etc., we 
found a great many old-line churches: 71 Baptist, 44 Presbyterian, 38 
Methodist, 52 Lutheran, 15 Episcopal, and 109 miscellaneous. Some of 
these have sanctuaries reflecting great affluence, such as the Trinity 
Episcopal, $1,487,000; the First Presbyterian, $1,387,200; the East 
Liberty Presbyterian, $2,832,320; and a Lutheran, $719,250. There are 
dozens valued from $50,000 to $500,000. However, at the lower end of 
the totem pole, we find modest houses, some assessed at less than 
$10,000, but embellished with titles which challenge the imagination. 

It would seem reasonable to expect the same deterioration in the 
Protestant community that we find in the city as a whole; we discover, 
however, a precisely opposite development. While the exempts 
belonging to other sectors of the religious establishment declined in 
value by nearly $20 million of appraised value, the Protestant increased 
by an equal amount. Substantial increases occurred in every category: 
sanctuaries from $23,116,117 to $27,045,807; hospitals, among which 
the Presbyterian was the largest, from $4.9 to $7.2 million; and schools, 
with the Presbyterian Seminary at the head, from $ 1.92 to $2.75 million. 

Note the statistics in Table two where we find that the ratio of 
Protestant to all private exempts grew from 13.3% to 15.5% between 
1968 and 1974 and the proportion in the religious sector from 30.3% to 
37.3%. 

Catholic. Although we classify the various Catholic rites other than 
the Roman with the Protestant-miscellaneous, the great Latin Church 
with its 80 city parishes, its many magnificent churches, its University, 
its four principal hospitals, its various parochial, private, and diocesan 
secondary schools, as well as a vast array of other properties, constitutes 
a tremendous and homogeneous combination of power. To list all of 
these requires 12 pages of fine print in the Official Catholic Directory, 
and, although it has declined, its value still exceeds one-half of all the 
Pittsburgh religious total. 

At the head of the Catholic educational system stands Duquesne 
University, which has 8,348 students, is assessed at $9,254,005, but 
reports a physical plant worth more than $36 million. Mt. Mercy 
College is assessed at $2,160,170. There are several hospitals, of which 
Mercy, assessed at $4,318,570, and St. Francis, $4,872,270, are the 
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largest. The great St. Paul’s Cathedral stands at $2,872,500; St. Mary’s 
Church, $834,660; and St. Basil’s $765,680. St. Paul’s Orphan Asylum is 
assessed at $1,611,640; and the Catholic Institute, which finances 
secondary education, carries combined assessments of $3,022,815. 

Nevertheless, the Catholic empire, not only in Pittsburgh but in the 
whole metro area, has been diminishing; every category of property, 
except its cemeteries, carries lower valuations than in 1968. Buildings, 
constructed at enormous cost, are aging and growing obsolescent. Many 
are in neighborhoods where blacks have replaced the old ethnic groups, 
whose children may have moved to the suburbs, where they fail to show 
the devotion to their Church once so common among their parents and 
grandparents. 

The accompanying table shows the loss in enrollment, which, 
general throughout the United States in Catholic schools, has been 
precipitous not only in Pittsburgh, but throughout the diocese, where it 
declined from 126,730 in 1965 to 66,245 in 1974. In the city itself, 
parochial schools fell in number from 89 to 49 and their enrollment from 
42,477 to 20,245. Although the decline in diocesan and private 
secondary schools was less pronounced, these fell from 6,284 to 4,085. 
However, we should note that the public schools had no difficulty in 
absorbing all students transferred to them, since enrollment there 
declined from 76,268 in 1967 to 70,080 in 1972-73. 


The Catholic Complex 




1965 

1974 


(In the City) 



Parishes 


80 

80 

F^arish Schools 


89 

49 

Enrollments 


42,477 

20,258 

Other High Schools 


II 

8 

Enrollment 

(In the Diocese) 

6,284 

4,085 

Total School Enrollment 


126,730 

62,245 

Population of Pittsburgh 


604,132 

520,000 

Population of Diocese 


2,306,112 

2,293,825 

Catholics 


916,214 

911,928 

Ratio 


39.7% 

39 . 1 % 


Jewish. The exempt wealth of the Jewish community declined 
slightly from $15,887,144 in 1968 to $15,538,719 in 1974-75. It consisted 
of approximately 24 synagogues, assessed at $3,401,350, of which some 
were magnificent, like the Beth Shalom, $1,148,880, and the Beth 
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Mohab, $927,440. We found also the Hebrew Institute, $301,750, and 
the Hillel Academy, $263,800. The heaviest commitments, however, are 
in the Jewish Home Hospital for the Aged, $542,600; and the 
Montefiore Hospital, $9,003,940. 

The Secular Complex 

Although all religious divisions in the city are wealthy and 
powerful, we find that secular exempts outstrip the sectarian and now 
carry combined assessments of $178,811,869, including railroads and 
utilities with valuations of $64,717,717. Other private seculars, however, 
consisting of a great variety of schools, hospitals, cemeteries, and 
assorted benevolences, have properties assessed at $114,095,152, while 
all the religious total $126,304,086. The roster of secular exempts fills 
several pages, among which the following are some of the most 
important; 


Ihe Carnegie-Mellon Institute 

$20,469,635 

Western Pennsylvania School for the blind 

1,159,530 

The University of Pittsburgh 

39,678,840 

The Winchester-Thurston School 

1,065,600 

Chatham College 

3,707,310 

Health Center Hospital Services 

680,000 

Children’s Hospital 

4,059,000 

Eye and Ear Hospital 

2,783,600 

Elizabeth Magee’s Hospital 

6,375,390 

Shadyside Hospital 

9,573,210 

Western Pennsylvania Hospital 

8,431,245 

South Side Hospital 

2,007,205 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

1,035,290 

Pittsburgh Symphony Society 

662,600 

Graphic Arts Technical Foundation 

426,174 

Home for Crippled Children 

2,360,710 

Riverview Apartments 

933,080 

Irene Kaufman Settlement House 

375,340 

Homewood Cemetery 

2,216,590 


Taxation in Pittsburgh 

Mr. Raymond Johnson in the Controller’s Office supplied detailed 
information concerning taxes and finances in Pittsburgh. General fund 
expenditures for the city government in 1973-74 totalled $81,380,954.03. 
The real estate tax alone produced $44,379,575.14. In addition the 
people in the city paid a county tax of $32,256,520 and a school tax of 
$47,863,000, making a total property tax of $124,498,000. There were 
also 11 other kinds of taxes, which produced revenue totalling 
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$23,371,001.50, and of which the mercantile, the amusement, the 
personal property, the earned income, the deed transfer, the parking, the 
occupation, and the business privilege taxes were the most important 
and productive. These local taxes alone, therefore, totalled 
$147,869,000, or $284 per capita, or $1,136 for a family of four. 

One reason expenditures have risen from $26.07 per capita in 1918 
to the present level may be traced to the city bonded indebtedness, which 
grew from $43,301,185.20 in 1956 to $96,148,738.35 in 1974. Interest 
and principal payments on this required an appropriation of 
$11,439,745.85 in 1973. In 1945, total city expenditures from the 
General Fund were only $18,752,016—in 1973, $63 million, an increase 
of 350%. The city millage on land has risen from 28 in 1948 to 51 in 1974; 
on buildings, from 14 to 25.5; and for schools, from 11.75 to 23. The 
property tax on a home theoretically worth $40,000 and assessed at 
$20,000, was therefore computed as follows in 1974-75; 


City Tax: 

51 mills on land ($4,000) $204.00 

25.5 mills on house ($16,000) 408.00 

School Tax: 23 mills on all 460.00 

County Tax: 15.5 mills on all 310 


Total 1,382.00 


In 1948, the same house, then probably appraised at $24,000, 
would, with an assessment of $ 12,000, have paid a tax of about $565. If 
all property were to be taxed in the same manner, the levy on the above 
home, would be reduced to about $800 or even less. If only the private 
exempts were taxed, the reduction would be about $350. 

In addition to the above and to all federal taxes and excises, direct 
and indirect, the citizen of Pittsburgh must pay a general state income 
tax of 2.3%; a 6% sales and use tax; and a city tax of 2% on all wages, 
salaries, and other forms of earned income. This means that a person 
making $20,000 and spending $15,000 pays a total of $1,760 for these 
additional and miscellaneous levies. 

We saw the pay check of a minor employee in the Assessor’s office 
which totalled $227.00 for two weeks but which yielded only $158.00 in 
take-home pay. We could only conclude that the citizens of 
Pennsylvania and especially those of Pittsburgh are indeed bogged 
down in a plethora of taxes, wonderful for their size, number, and 
variety. And should they continue to grow more numerous and onerous, 
what, we wondered, will the people do about them? 




We believe that the true situation in Pittsburgh is far more serious 
than the following statistics would indicate, because the exempts are 
drastically underassessed and therefore throw a much heavier burden on 
the taxables. For example, the University of Pittsburgh, with property 
assessed at $20,469,655 and therefore appraised at about $41 million, 
reported a physical plant worth $205,508,159 in 1972; and Duquesne, 
assessed at $9,254,005 and appraised at $18.5 million, reported physical 
assets of $36,640,733. 


Summary of Property in Pittsburgh' 


All 

Taxable 

Exempt 

Public 

Private 

Secular 

Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


1974-75 Assessments 
$2,081,138,654 
1,428.347.199 
652.691.455 
347,575.500 
305.115.955 
178,811.869 
126.304.086 
47.095.762 
63.699.565 
15.538,759 


Appraisals 

$4,165,000,000 

2,858.000.000 

1,307,000,000 

696,000,000 

611.000.000 

358,000,000 

253,000,000 

94,200,000 

127.500.000 

31.300.000 


'Since the total property valuation given here reflects per-capita wealth in the form of real 
estate of $8,000. we are certain that this is too low and that the e.xempt sector is drastically 
underassessed. We believe that the exempts should be at least 75% higher, which would 
give us a total of $2.3 billion, or 45%in this category. It would also give us a total real estate 
appraisal of about $5.2 billion, or $ 10,000 per capita, which, balancing the extensive slums 
against the existing magnificence, could be quite realistic. However, here, as everywhere, 
we use the official statistics for extrapolation. 
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Table One 

Real Estate Assessments in Pittsburgh 



1968 

Ratio 

1974-75 

Ratio 

All 

$1,858,731,182 


$2,081,138,654 


Taxable 

1,250,267,148 

67.3% 

1,428,447,199 

68.7% 

Exempt 

608,464,034 

32.7% 

652,691,455 

31.3% 

Public 

322,182,578 

52.9% 

347,575,500 

53.2% 

U.S.A. 

37,274,450 


37,575,500 


County 

31,990,640 


32,805,565 


Bd. of Ed. 

49,067,258 


53,499,127 


State 

25,365,164 


50,594,055 


City-Urban Redev. 
Authorities 

122.312.247 


105,988,154' 


Parking 

17,676,625 


17,990,635 


Port 

2,202,785 


2,299,050 


Stadium 



871,1502 


Housing 

36,293,409 


45,652,264 


Private 

286.281,456 

47.1% 

305,115,955 

46.8% 

The Religious 

125,659,490 

43.8% 

126,304,086 

41.4% 

The Secular 

160,621,966 

56.1% 

178,811,869 

58.6% 

RRS. and Utils. 

80,294,194 


64,717,717 


Others 

80,327,772 


114,094,152 



•The Three Rivers Stadium is carried on the rolls as an asset of the City and the Urban 
Redevelopment Agency. 


"This item is the parking area operated by the City in conjunction with the Stadium. 
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Table Two 

Private Exempt Properties in Pittsburgh 


All 

1968 

$286,281,456 

Ratio 

1974-75 

$305,115,955 

Ratio 

Protestant: Total 

38,061,832 

13.3% 

47,095,762 

15.5% 

Churches 

23,116,117 


27,048,807 


Schools 

1,922,590 


2,760,735 


Hospitals 

4,934,710 


7,242,135 


Charities 

5,197,815 


6,705,685 


Cemeteries 

2,890,600 


3,338,400 


Catholic; Total 

71,710,514 

25.1% 

63,669,565 

20.8% 

Churches 

27,581,716 


25,521,089 


Schools 

16,249,570 


13,128,128 


Hospitals 

20,159,980 


19,107,228 


Charities 

6,893,058 


3,781,970 


Cemeteries 

826,190 


2,131,150 


Jewish: Total 

15,877,144 

5.5% 

15,538,759 

5.1% 

Synagogues 

3,102,620 


3,401,350 


Schools 

579,320 


600,100 


Hospitals 

8,007,940 


9,003.940 


Charities 

3,102,620 


2,480,239 


Cemeteries 

49,750 


53,130 


Seculars: Total 

160,021,966 

56.1% 

178.81 1,869 

58.6% 

Railroads 

57,838,730 


48,917,994 


Utilities 

22,455,455 


15.799,723 


Schools 

53.355,315 


64.550,335 


Hospitals 

20.530,985 


36,318,965 


Charities 

3,820,162 


10,725,972 


Cemeteries 

2,621,310 


2,498,880 


Potal Religious 

125,659,490 

43.8% 

126,304,086 

41.4% 

Protestant 

30.3% 


37.3%. 


Catholic 

57.1% 


50.4% 


Jewish 

12.6% 


12.3% 
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Buffalo 


Buffalo, one of the four cities analyzed in 1964 and the center of a 
heavily Catholic metropolis, presents a significant phenomenon in the 
process by which property slips from the tax rolls and levies rise 
inexorably. 

Since the city absorbed great numbers of immigrants from Ireland, 
Poland, Italy, Germany, Hungary, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia 
between 1840 and 1920, it is no wonder that it became overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic; in a metro population of 1,778,355, the Church still 
claims 925,452 members, or 52%, of the total. 

Like most middle northern and northeastern cities, Buffalo has 
been deteriorating, and private improvements or construction have 
been minimal during recent years. The Statler-Hilton, with 1,100 rooms 
on Niagara Circle, is the only first-class hotel in the downtown area, and 
it is waging a desperate struggle for survival. Before 1964, its assessment 
was $4,926,290; in 1967, this was reduced to $3,892,550; and later to 
$2,292,550; but, because of the increasing millage, the tax has remained 
at about the same level and was $123,797 in 1974, or$l 12 per room. The 
hotel has leased scores of suites to permanent business tenants in order 
to meet taxes and other overhead expenses. 

While assessments on taxable property remained virtually at the 
same level between 1954 and 1974, the exempts grew from $293,788,940, 
or 22.4% of the total, to $612,585,574, or 37.4%; however, even these 
statistics do not tell the true story because exempts are sharply 
underassessed in relation to the taxable, which are often over¬ 
appraised—a recourse sometimes employed in order to extract the 
increasing revenue required. If both forms of property were appraised 
equally, we have no doubt that the exempts would now constitute very 
nearly or fully one-half of the total. For example, Canisius College, 
assessed at $7,175,790 and therefore appraised at $ 13,500,000 reported a 
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physical plant valued at no less than $24,338,000 in 1972; and the 
Buffalo branch of the University of New York, assessed at $17,067,300 
and appraised at $33 million, had a plant officially valued at $60 million. 
If this underassessment of exempts was general throughout, they would 
have to be increased 82.6% to reach parity and would total nearly $1.12 
billion. 

We should note that in the public sector, exempts increased 
officially 85% between 1954 and 1974, while in the private, the growth 
was 150%—from $92,610,220 to $232,037,804. 

The population of the city has been declining steadily: from 580,130 
in 1960 to 462,768 in 1970, of whom 94,000, or 20.4%, were black. The 
City Record lists more than a thousand items of real estate that have 
been abandoned by their owners and foreclosed for non-payment of 
taxes. 

Mr. Salvador Spinner, Assessor, proved an articulate exponent of 
drastic tax reform. Conditions, he declared, are terrible, and growing 
worse. He could see little point in our research, for no matter how 
desperate the need for tax-equity may be, politicians have little interest 
in anything except their own re-election, and will therefore favor 
anything that will produce votes, no matter how harmful their actions 
may be to the general community. Since they are subject to bribery—at 
least in the form of campaign contributions— they will bend to the 
pressure of any organized bloc which can supply financial or political 
support; and continue to pile the tax-burden on those who still have 
anything left and are least able to protect their interests. 

Politicians in the state of New York and the city of Buffalo have 
continued to confer exemptions upon groups and corporations which 
have ho demonstrable right to them; meanwhile, young couples 
struggling to raise families and paying their own way are faced with 
frustration, poverty, and literal despair. 

After Buffalo went into public housing, investments in these grew 
from $40 million in 1954 to more than $ 100 million in 1974—all of which 
operate at huge losses. In order to qualify for admission by reason of 
poverty, applicants do not need to report their Social Security, and there 
is no way to discover whether they are concealing other income. All 
veterans, needy or not—of whom there are nearly 11,000— receive 
exemptions ranging from $50 to $5,000, and totalling more than $18 
million. Under the Mitchell-Lama Act, any private individual or 
corporation may erect what is called limited-profit housing, which after 
approval by the city, enjoys a permanent 50% reduction in assessments: 
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these benefits totalled nearly $18 million in 1974. Then the senior 
citizens—many of them affluent—got into the act by obtaining 
exemptions up to 50%, or $5,000, on their homes, a total of more than 
$15 million. Railroads are exempt on more than $45 millions of 
property, and taxed on only $16 million. Others also, observed Mr. 
Spinner, receive favored treatment: for example the Catholic Church 
owns large tracts of valuable land, exempt because it may at some 
indefinite date be put to a religious use. He noted finally that a law has 
been passed providing that the telephone company and other utilities 
will not be taxed on future improvements or capital expenditures. It was 
his opinion that we could expect neither wisdom nor justice from 
government until those who operate it are chosen by lot from the 
contributing citizens—as in ancient Athens—and are permitted to serve 
only limited terms, without possibility of extension. 

The Public Domain 

We note from Table One at the close of this chapter that between 
1964 and 1974 state properties more than doubled: this was due in part 
to the fact that the formerly private University of Buffalo was 
incorporated into the system of state universities. The investment in 
private libraries declined almost to nothing after Erie County took over 
the formerly private facility located across the street from the Lafayette 
Hotel. 

One of the most significant developments is reflected in the 
enormous increase in city assets, from $79,603,660 in 1964 to 
$117,917,150 in 1974, including property taken by the city for non¬ 
payment of taxes. 

We note that the investment in public schools increased from 
$40,320,670 in 1954 to $51,056,330 in 1964, and to $62,050,920 in 1974. 

However, it seems that in spite of its general deterioration and 
straitened circumstances, Buffalo has money to disburse as if it were 
manna from heaven. There are, for example, 19 federally financed and 4 
state-aided projects operated by the Municipal Housing Authority, 
which contain 6,978 dwelling units and serve 16,000 tenants, of whom 
49.3% are black. Built at a cost of about $100 million, these 23 projects 
have 300 employees; they are not merely tax-exempt—they operate at a 
deficit of nearly $10 million a year. The loss on the 4 state-aided projects 
alone was $2.5 million in 1973, of which $1.3 million came from Albany 
and the remainder from the local taxpayers. Since the 19 federally- 
financed projects had 5,044 units, their deficit, computed at the same 
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rate, would be $6,750,000—a combined total of $9,250,000. If we add to 
this the taxes that would be paid by responsible private owners and a 
normal return on investment, we have a direct and indirect cost to the 
taxpayers of $23 million, or $250 for the average family in Buffalo, for 
this operation alone. 

The Board of Education, which supervises a public school system 
serving 64,296 pupils in 1974, spent $119,132,716.46, or $1,860 per 
pupil. In our 1971 study of education —When Parochial Schools 
Close^WQ found excellent systems—as in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico—which had a per-pupil cost of less than $700. 

The Religious Complex 

The Buffalo analysis was facilitated because all the statistics 
reproduced in Table One at the close of this chapter were available in the 
form there given; and these even included totals for churches—using 
exactly our method of division—namely, the Protestant-miscellaneous, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Jewish. It was therefore necessary only to 
break down the totals under charities, hospitals, schools, and cemeteries 
into the categories used throughout this study. 

Since there are 70 Catholic parishes, we estimate their communi¬ 
cants at 170,000. The 331 Protestant-miscellaneous churches should 
have a membership of about 150,000; and, since we estimate the Jewish 
community at 15,000, we have some 130,000, or 28% without religious 
commitment. 

Protestant. Among the Protestant-miscellaneous congregations, 
we found 81 Baptist, 41 Lutheran, 33 Methodist, 14 Episcopal, 13 
Presbyterian, 12 Churches of Christ, 9 Orthodox, 3 Congregational, 
and 122 miscellaneous, many of them Pentecostal or otherwise apoca¬ 
lyptic. Here as elsewhere these include many such elaborate 
sanctuaries as the Westminster Presbyterian, $454,920; the Central 
Presbyterian, $542,630; the First Shiloh Baptist, $277,580; the Trinity 
Episcopal, $358,900; and the English Evangelical Lutheran, $219,160. 
Below this sphere of affluence, we found many with facilities assessed 
anywhere from $50,000 to $150,000, down to such modest houses of 
worship as that of the Triumph of the Kingdom of God in Christ, $3,840; 
the Church of God and Saints in Christ, $1,540; and the Cornerstone 
Church of God with Christ, $3,960. 

There is only one important Protestant hospital—the Episcopalian 
Deaconess—assessed at more than $4 million, and therefore probably 
worth at least $ 10 million. However, we found a variety of benevolences. 
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among them several retirement homes. And there has been a strong 
resurgence in the field of Protestant education, schools operated for the 
most part by Orthodox churches and the Ys. Note that while Protestant- 
miscellaneous sanctuaries declined in value from $18,456,570 in 1964 to 
$15,672,120 in 1968, they staged a remarkable reversal, and totalled 
$20,034,340 in 1974. Even more noteworthy is the fact that the ratio of 
Protestant assets among all religious exempts expanded from 24.3% in 
1968 to 31.3% in 1974. 

Catholic. As shown in the accompanying table, the Catholic 
Church had 70 parishes in Buffalo in 1974. However, its total 
investment, as shown in Table Two at the close of this chapter, which 
had increased from a valuation of $55 million in 1954 to $67.2 million in 
1968, declined during the next 6 years to $63.3 million. In 1968, the ratio 
of Catholic to all private exempts was 36.5%; in 1974, 26.5%; and to the 
religious alone, 73% and 63.8%, respectively. 

In 1965, its 69 parochial schools enrolled 31,183 pupils; in 1974, 
there were only 57 with 17,201. Its diocesan and private schools, almost 
all on the secondary level, were reduced in number from 25 to 15 and 
their enrollment from 10,794 to 7,490. Although the college enrollment 
remained virtually unchanged, three of the seven institutions of higher 
learning ceased operations. In the whole diocese, seminarians declined 
from 891 to 296; and the parochial school enrollment from 78,288 to 
44,570—which indicates that the losses in the suburbs were comparable 
to those in the central area. 


The Catholic Complex 



(In the City) 

1965 

1974 

Parishes 


72 

70 

Parochial Schools 


69 

57 

Enrollment 


30.183 

17,201 

Secondary Schools 


25 

15 

Enrollment 


10,794 

7,490 

Total Enrollment 


41,977 

24.962 

Colleges 


5 

4 

Students 

(In the Diocese) 

5,446 

5.483 

Seminarians 


891 

296 

Parochial Enrollment 


78,288 

44.570 

Other Pupils 


20,873 

16,770 

Total Enrollment 


99,161 

61.290 

Population 


1,798,008 

1.778,355 

Catholics 


906,204 

925.452 

Ratio 


50.4% 

52.0%' 
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Among Catholic churches, with a combined assessment of 
$23,172,180—an average of $330,000—we found many with appraisals 
exceeding half a million dollars, in addition to their schools, convents, 
rectories, etc. The Cathedral of St. Joseph, however, assessed at only 
$444,150, must be drastically underappraised, for its cost and 
replacement value must run into the millions. 

There are three Catholic hospitals, of which the St. Francis, 
assessed at $491,370, is the smallest. The Sisters of Charity as well as the 
Mercy have undergone extensive expansion during recent years; the 
former was increased from $4,564,050 in 1968 to $6,636,140 in 1974 and 
the latter from $3,035,880 to $5,029,400. 

The educational complex carried an assessment of $25,227,830 in 
1974, compared to $28,559,900 in 1968. At the apex of this system, 
stands Canisius College, which had 1,912 students and an assessment of 
$7,175,790 in 1974, up from $4,522,340 in 1968. However, we no longer 
find D’Youville, Mt. St. Joseph, Rosary Hill, or Santa Maria colleges 
listed; but there is a new one, the Trocaire, with 733 students. 

Among the diocesan and private high schools, the Canisius (Jesuit) 
and the Bishop Timon (diocesan) are the largest. Most of these are titled 
to the diocese or to religious orders, and are, therefore, not always 
identifiable on the tax-rolls; however, the Carroll, McMahon, Fallon, 
Turner, Daugherty (all diocesan), and the Calasanctius, Holy Angels, 
Mt. Mercy, Villa Marie, Nardin, Mt. St. Joseph, and St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf are still flourishing, although, in most instances, with 
reduced enrollments compared to those of 1968. 

There are also convents, protective institutions, orphanages, 
retreats, and, of course, rectories for all parishes, together with their 
school facilities, some of which have now been closed or converted to 
other uses. We find, therefore, that while Canisius College and the major 
hospitals have been improved and expanded, 12 parochial and 10 
diocesan or private schools are no longer in operation. 

It is interesting to note that while enrollment in Catholic schools 
declined by more than 17,000, that in the public schools during virtually 
the same period fell also: from 72,115 to 64,296. Had it not been for the 
heavy transfers from the private schools, the public would have been 
faced with at least 20,000 empty desks instead of about 8,000. 

Jewish. Since the completion of the magnificent Temple Beth Zion, 
assessed at $2,509,600, the 8 Jewish synagogues carry valuations which 
increased from $941,100 in 1968 to $3,336,710 in 1974. There is also a 
new school, assessed at $559,750; and there are a number of charities 
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consisting of the Rosa Caplon Infirmary, the Jewish Old Folks Home, 
and the Emmanuel Temple, with combined assessments of $991,660. 

The Secular Complex 

Buffalo, like most cities, has the usual complement of non-sectarian 
benevolences, such as the Red Cross, the Goodwill Industries, the 
Volunteers of America, etc., etc. It has also a number of cultural, 
artistic, literary, and veterans organizations which qualify for exemp¬ 
tion. 

Secular hospitals have exemptions totalling $17,450,200, of which 
the Buffalo General, $7,704,860, and the Fillmore, $5,735,200, are the 
largest. There are also a number of private schools with combined 
assessments of $5,672,500, of which the Nicholls, $ 1,633,600, is the most 
important. 

The Buffalo City Cemetery, a private enterprise, assessed at 
$6,326,930, offers special provisions for sectarian burials and serves 
most of the population. 

Taxation in Buffalo 

The 141st Annual Report of the City Comptroller of Buffalo 
contains a wealth of information concerning taxation and finances. 
Here we find that assessments are 54% of appraisals or theoretical 
market value, that the millage rose from 67.06 in 1963-64 to 109.79 in 
1972-73 (it increased to 111.11 in 1974); and that the property levy 
expanded from $69,807,402.57 to $ 112,941,647—or to $245 per capita, 
which would mean a total of $980 for a family of four. 

However, in addition to the property tax, the city has various 
sources of income, including large grants from the state and the federal 
government. Total expenditures were $239,227,388.88, or $520 per 
capita—$2,080 for a family of four—and, of course, much more for the 
productive citizen. 

The long-term funded debt of the city reached the astronomical 
level of $202,211,312.33 on June 30, 1973—which required payments of 
$39 million for principal and interest in that fiscal year. 

The tax-loss on $612 million of exempt property is about $68 
million, or $700 per family, of which one-sixth, or $120, can be charged 
to religious exemptions alone. 

The owner of a modern six-room home in a decent neighborhood in 
Buffalo is indeed faced with heavy taxation. Since total assessments on 
taxable property increased slightly while the exempts proliferated 


during a period when there was virtually no new construction, we know 
that appraisals as well as millages must have increased rapidly during 
recent years. Let us say that a house now worth $40,000 and assessed at 
$21,600 was worth $25,000 and assessed at $12,000 in 1964. At 67 mills, 
the tax would at that time have been $804—it may have been more 
because of overappraisal. In 1975, however, with a millage of 111.11 —of 
which 50.73 is for the city maintenance, 32.18 for schools, and 28.2 for 
sewers and the county—the tax would be $2,398—which places Buffalo 
in a neck-and-neck race with Boston for the distinction of being the most 
heavily taxed. 

In addition to this tax and the demands of the federal government, 
the citizens of Buffalo must pay a heavy sales tax and an income tax 
which rises to 15% at $25,000. 

We believe that unless something drastic is done to retard or reverse 
the development which caused the total of exempt property in Buffalo to 
rise from 15.4% in 1930to 37.3% in 1974—from$293,788,940in 1954to 
$612,585,574 in 1974-75—it is difficult to see how any ordinary or self- 
reliant and productive citizen can continue to live in the city. It is 
therefore no wonder that delinquent taxes rose from 1.43% in 1963 to 
14.09% in 1974, and then totalled $11,761,364.95. If another 100,000 
taxpaying and property-owning citizens abandon their assets and flee to 
the suburbs or to some other portion of the country, what, then, will 
happen to those who remain? Will Buffalo follow New York into 
financial chaos? 


Summary of Property in Buffalo' 


All 

Taxable 

Exempt 

Publie 

Private 

Seeular 

Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

.lewish 


1974-75 Assessments 
$1,644,486,144 
1,031,900,574 
612,585,570 
374,507,770 
238,077,804 
138,626,724 
99,451,080 
31,185,060 
63,374,490 
4,891,530 


Appraisals 

$3,200,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

1 , 200 , 000,000 

735,000,000, 

465,000,000 

270,000,000 

195,000,000 

61,500,000 

124,500,000 

9,000,000 


'As in Pittsburgh, we believe that the exempts are here drastically underassessed. The total 
in the above summary reflects per-capita real estate of only $7,000, which, even in its 
present condition, is too low for a city like Buffalo. However, if we assume that the 
exempts constitute one-half of the property, we have a total of $4 billion, which would be 
$8,700 per capita, a realistic amount. However, here, as elsewhere, we use the official 
statistics for extrapolation. 
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Table One 

Real Estate Assessments in Buffalo 



1954 

1964 

1974 

All 

$1,314,136,058 

$1,494,494,670 

$1,644,486,144 

Taxable 

1,020,347,118 

1,036,123,658 

1,031,900,574 

Exempt 

293,788,940 

458,371,012 

612,585,570 

Ratio 

22.4% 

30.8% 

37.3% 

Public Total 

201,178,720 

252,099,110 

374,507,770 

Ratio 

68.5% 

57.2% 

61.1% 

U.S.A. 

35,065,190 

30,827,630 

31,663,840 

State 

15,502,710 

30,469,100 

72,675.530 

Erie Co. 

7,017,390 

8,376,580 

26,056,660 

City 

77,376,280 

79,603,660 

117,917,150 

Public Schls. 

40,332,670 

51,056,330 

62,050,920 

Mun. Housing 

21,248,490 

51,765,810 

55,720,830 

Bridge & Port 



8,422.840 

Other 

4,635,990 



Private Total 

92,610,220 

206,271,902 

238,077,804 

Ratio 

31.5% 

42.8% 

38.9% 

Churches 

32,535,270 

42,787,460 

47,631,280 

Charitable 

5,882,950 

9,475,970 

10,869,180 

Libraries 

1,154,510 

5,151,960 

29,440 

Hospitals 

12,611,290 

25.981,220 

35,180.790 

Veterans 

10,506,720 

18,737,360 

18,220,540 

Cemeteries 

6,528,660 

6,455,310 

6,455,310 

Schools 

23,390,820 

42,817,070 

35,552,450 

Housing (M-L) 



17,653,730 

Senior Citizens 



15,013,380 

Railroads 


45,642,962 

45,409,784 

Erie Co., I.D. 



1,951,450 

N.Y. Retirement 



2,275,770 

Miscellaneous 


9,222,590 

1,834,700 







Table Two 


Private Exempt Real Estate in Buffalo 



1964 

1968 

1974 

All 

$187,268,112 

$206,271,902 

$238,077,804 

Protestant Total 

23,632,220 

22,312,670 

31,185,060 

Ratio 

12.6% 

10.8% 

13.1% 

Churches, Pars. 

18,456,570 

15,672,120 

20,034.340 

Schools 

315,070 

9,420 

4,092,370 

Hospitals 

4,155,720 

4,127,240 

4,335,690 

Charitable 

708,870 

2,436,160 

2,651,680 

Cemeteries 

96,990 

67,730 

70,980 

Catholic Total 

54,948,600 

67,201.240 

63,374,490 

Ratio 

29.4% 

32.6% 

26.5% 

Churches, Rect. 

23,333,400 

27,506,580 

24,260,230 

Schools 

22,226,380 

28,559,900 

25,227,830 

Hospitals 

8,806,370 

10,522,960 

13,394,900 

Charitable 

559,620 

589,000 

468,700 

Cemeteries 

22,830 

22,830 

22,830 

Jewish Total 

2,383,730 

2,327,410 

4,891,530 

Ratio 

1.2% 

1.1% 

lo% 

Synagogues 

997,490 

941,100 

3,336,710 

Schools 

11,120 

11,120 

559,750 

Charities 

1,371,210 

1,371,280 

991,160 

Cemeteries 

3,910 

3,910 

3,910 

Secular Total 

106.303,562 

114,430,552 

138,626,724 

Ratio 

56.8% 

55.5% 

58.3% 

Schools 

1,360,710 

14,236,630 

5,672,500 

Hospitals 

13,109,130 

11,331,020 

17,450,200 

Charitable 

6,836,270 

5,079,530 

6,776,570 

Cemeteries 

6,332,580 

6,360,840 

6,357,590 

RRs. & Misc. 

78,754,872 

77,422,532 

102,369,864 

I'otal Religious 

80,964,550 

91,841,350 

99,451,080 

Protestant Ratio 

29.2% 

24.3% 

31.3% 

Catholic Ratio 

67.8% 

73.0% 

63.8% 

Jewish Ratio 

2.9% 

2.6% 

4.9% 

Religious Ratio 




of Exempt 

43.3% 

50.0% 

41.8%, 
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Cleveland 


Mr. Joseph Sedensky, Deputy Auditor, and his assistant, Mr. John 
Haberman, placed at our disposal the 5,039 4x6 inch cards covering the 
exempt properties in Cleveland—of which nearly 2,000 are privates— 
and thus made an accurate analysis possible. As shown in Table One at 
the close of this chapter, all exempt properties are listed under 15 
categories, of which 9 are public and 6 private; the latter, numbered 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, and 12, were the only ones it was necessary to transcribe and 
rearrange according to the method used throughout this study. 

The first city of Ohio, Cleveland is one of the principal ports on the 
Great Lakes. It became host to various European ethnic groups in the 
19th century and grew into a great industrial metropolis in the 20th. 
Since most of the immigrants came from central or southeastern 
Europe, they naturally re-created their Roman Catholic or Orthodox 
establishments. There was, however, a substantial growth in the 
Protestant sector. Since 1930, the Negro community has been growing 
rapidly: in 1960, it comprised 253,108, or 28.9%, in a population of 
876,050; in 1970, the population had fallen to 751,000, of whom 288,000, 
or 38.3% were blacks who have organized an amazing number of small, 
independent churches. 

Under Ohio law, assessors are required to update all valuations 
every six years; and changes in the recorded statistics reflect the 
economic development that has occurred. Most exempts have been 
reduced in assessment, some slightly, others drastically: for example, the 
Shiloh Baptist Church was reduced from $196,060 to $95,060; the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, from $1,120,680 to $232,290; St. Catherine’s 
Roman Catholic, from $335,320 to $210,360; etc. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that totals for taxable as well as religious properties declined. 
However, the exempt ratio has increased sharply during recent years: in 
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1963-64, it was 17%; in 1967-68, 24%; in 1973-74, 29.1%. 

This dramatic increase, however, would have been much greater 
had it not been for laws denying tax-preferences to railroads, utilities, 
widows, veterans, ministers, paraplegics, senior citizens, and the blind; 
to fraternal orders, veterans groups, and the great majority of 
professional, cultural, or other non-profit organizations, including 
parsonages or rectories belonging to churches. There is no wholly or 
partially tax-free housing for the elderly or the needy; and there are no 
chartered corporations empowered to own tax-exempt commercial 
property, such as we find in Providence, Denver, and St. Louis. 

The law regarding exemptions is explicit; Rule 5 to be observed by 
county auditors declares that even “Ownership by the state or a political 
subdivision is not sufficient, in and of itself, to entitle property to tax 
exemption—the specific property must be used exclusively for a public 
purpose.” The great waterfront stadium owned by the city (but 
underassessed) is subject to taxaion, as are those portions of the city 
airport leased for commercial use. 

Churches are granted immunity on the theory that they are public 
institutions because a stranger may drop in and sit through a service; 
but, since membership is a prerequisite for participation in a Masonic or 
an Oddfellow ritual, the real estate belonging to fraternal orders is 
subject to full taxation. Even church sanctuaries are not entirely 
immune: for, if a sidewalk is laid, a street paved, or a sewer installed, the 
adjacent church corporation must pay for such improvements. 

Although the residences of clergymen are taxed, regardless of 
ownership, we believe that the law has been stretched or bent 
considerably in respect to dormitories of Catholic sisters and other 
religious personnel engaged in teaching or in the operation of hospitals: 
for these are exempt from taxation, although such properties are not 
used exclusively for a public purpose. 

In spite of the stringent laws governing exemptions, property has 
been slipping off the tax rolls at an alarming rate. In part because of 
federal interference and in part because of the creation of authorities 
empowered to purchase and dispose of otherwise taxable real estate, the 
ratio of exempts in Cleveland has been in tune with the national trend. 
We found that while total assessments have remained at the same level 
for many years, the taxable sector fell in one decade from $1,824 to 
$ 1.499 billion, but the exempts rose from $381 to $615 million; and while 
the private exempts increased from $165 to $222 million, or 34%, the 
public did so from $216 to $393 million, or 82%. 
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The Public Domain 

The Cuyahoga County Community College, which did not even 
exist in 1963-64, increased from about $1 million to $13 million between 
1967 and 1973; meanwhile, the assets of the Board of Education rose 
from $83 to $97 million. The most significant growth, however, 
occurred in Metro Housing, which operating at a heavy deficit had 
properties costing about $120 million in 1973-74. The other huge 
increases occurred in the municipal sector, which consisted to a 
considerable extent of parcels seized for non-payment of taxes and of 
properties owned by the Urban Renewal and Redevelopment 
Authority, all of which have eroded the tax-base and increased the 
burdens of the surviving taxpayers. 

The Religious Complex 

Since there are 522 Protestant-miscellaneous congregations in 
Cleveland, many of them small, we estimate their membership at 
220,000; since there are 121 Catholic parishes amidst a growing Negro 
population, we estimate Catholic communicants at 230,000; and since 
there are 10 synagogues, we estimate the Jewish community at 25,000, 
which leaves about 266,000 or nearly 36% without any religious 
commitment. 

Protestant. We note first that while other religious divisions 
declined sharply in assessments, the Protestant-miscellaneous exempts 
as a whole actually increased by more than $2 million, thus approaching 
parity with the formerly predominant Catholic: and this in spite of sharp 
reductions on many Protestant sanctuaries. Although the valuations on 
these declined, they did so to a much lesser extent than the Catholic. 
Protestant charities, consisting of hospitals, associations, and other 
benevolences, increased from $15,138,000 to $20,689,270, with hospitals 
leading the way. The Presbyterian St. Luke’s was assessed at $5,005,880; 
the Episcopal Deaconess, $1,927,620; and the Lutheran, $2,292,500. In 
addition, the Ys, with properties assessed at $3,185,440, and the 
Salvation Army, with assets rated at $1,927,620, boasted substantial 
holdings. 

All in all, it was the marvellous proliferation of Protestant- 
miscellaneous sanctuaries which arrested our wondering attention. 
These range from the Episcopal Trinity Cathedral, $752,650, and the 
Old Stone Presbyterian, $849,800, through dozens assessed anywhere 
between $50,000 and $500,000, down to the Original Church of God and 
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True Holiness, $8,360; the Church of the Living God, $2,410; and the 
True Church of Divine Revelation, $ 1,710. On the tax rolls, we counted 
135 Baptist, 51 Lutheran, 48 Methodist, 19 Presbyterian, 17 Episcopal, 
and 262 others, of which many were Nazarenes, Assemblies, Churches 
of God, and various apostolic and apocalyptic cults which virtually defy 
description or classification. 

Protestants operate virtually no schools in Cleveland; and nearly 
all of them inter their dead in secular cemeteries. 

We may note, finally, whereas Protestant exempts comprised 
36.1% of the religious in 1967-68, they made up 42.5% of these in 1973- 
74. 

Catholic. The accompanying table shows the startling decline in 
Roman Catholic school enrollment between 1965 and 1974, which came 
after a century or more of constant growth. 

The Catholic Complex 


Parishes 

(In the City) 

1965 

124 

1974 

121 

Parish Schools 


124 

99 

Enrollment 


70,901 

37,588 

Diocesan and Private Schools 


19 

18 

Enrollment 


15,964 

13,404 

Total City Enrollment 


86,865 

50,992 

Parishes 

(In the Diocese) 

227 

237 

Seminarians 


673 

289 

Colleges 


4 

4 

Enrollment 


6,106 

5,266 

Elementary Schools 


184 

181 

Enrollment 


112,070 

67,501 

Diocesan and Private Schools 


36 

29 

Enrollment 


24,835 

21,011 

Population 


2,754,820 

3,004,834 

Catholics 


853,148 

904,674 

Ratio 


30.0% 

30.1% 


In 9 years, the number of parochial schools in Cleveland fell from 
124 to 99 and elementary and secondary enrollment from 86,865 to 
50,992, or 41.5%. We know that many Catholics must have moved out 
of the city since its population declined by 125,000 between 1960 and 
1970. However, it is highly significant that while the suburbs increased 
by 155,000, the Catholic schools there lost 11,741 pupils during the same 
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period. The reduction, therefore, cannot be ascribed to the social or 
economic conditions in the central city. 

As shown in Table Two at the end of this chapter. Catholic real 
estate declined proportionately with school enrollment: from 
$74,429,480 in 1967-68 to $56,123,146 in 1973-74, which, however, still 
reflects a current value of $175,000,000. There were still 121 parishes 
with many churches assessed at several hundred thousand dollars; the 
Cathedral was rated at $1,886,410; St. Leo’s at $1,008,430; the Lady of 
Good Counsel at $667,520, etc. However, because of the deterioration 
of parochial schools, the depreciation of old facilities, and the general 
obsolescence of the Inner City, the total valuations placed on parish 
church properties fell from $43,216,290 in 1967-68 to $25,184,336 in 
1973-74. 

Catholic colleges and secondary schools operated by the diocese 
and religious orders have not suffered as great a decline as the 
parochials. The assessment on St. John’s College, for example, 
increased from $2,076,050 in 1965 to $2,514,240 in 1973; St. Joseph’s 
Academy stood at $1,372,220 in the latter date; the Lady of Angels, 
$593,070; St. John’s High School, $237,500; the Lady of the Lake 
Seminary, $674,130; the Ursuline Academy and convent, $2,035,530; 
and the Latin High School, $831,470. Nevertheless, the combined 
valuations on Catholic schools —which served 15,289 students on the 
college and secondary levels in 1973-74—decreased from $ 15,165,000 in 
1967-68 to $13,283,950 in 1973-74. 

Catholic charities, which increased slightly from $15,430,730 to 
$16,828,900, consist largely of a number of dormitories for sisters and of 
four hospitals—the St. Alexis, the St. John’s, the Marymount, and St. 
Vincent’s. Of these, the last, operated by the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Augustine, valued at $4,315,455, seems to be the largest. The Sisters of 
St. Francis operate the Alexis, which carries an assessment of 
$3,563,430; St. John’s, also operated by the Sisters of Charity, 
$2,315,220. 

Catholic cemeteries are assessed at $825,840. 

We note, finally, that while Catholic exempts comprised 35.8% of 
all the privates and 57.8% of the religious in 1967-68, these ratios had 
fallen to 21.1% and 49.1% respectively in 1973-74. 

The Secular Complex 

The gradual secularization of American life is reflected in the fact 
that while the church domain in Cleveland declined from $128,675,190 


to $114,115,150, the private seculars increased from $79,231,000 to 
$108,581,528, or 39.2%. We found a vast array of cemeteries, cultural 
projects, hospitals, health services, social benevolences, and educational 
institutions, the mere listing of which would require several pages. 
Among these, some of the largest are the Lakeview Cemetery 
Association, $4,734,100; the Museum of Art, $8,657,890; Case-Western 
College-University, $25,203,140; the University Circle Development 
Foundation—which acquires land to be used for educational or 
charitable disposal—$2,815,160; a large number of hospitals, among 
which the most important are the Fairview Park, $3,531,190; the 
Western Reserve, $10,451,940; and the Cleveland Clinic Foundation, 
$23,789,248. 

We have, in addition almost a hundred other secular exempts with 
real estate assessed at about $20 million, many of which are those found 
in most cities, like the Red Cross, Children’s Aid Societies, etc. 

Taxation in Cleveland 

In 1965 the millage was 48.5; since assessments are one-third of 
theoretical value, a home appraised at $30,000 would then have paid a 
tax of $485. In 1974, however, with a millage of 68.3, the appraisal 
would have been $40,000, the assessment $13,300, and the tax $908.39. 

There is an Ohio sales tax, recently increased from 4 to 5%; a lately 
enacted income tax, which ranges from .5 to 3.5% on individuals and 
from 4 to 8% on corporations; there is also a 5% tax on intangible 
income and one of 2 mills on investments, in addition to a gross earnings 
tax of 1%. 

The taxes paid by the average productive citizen of Cleveland 
increased, therefore, in less than ten years by more than 100%, or about 
$1,000 a year, much of which can be traced, at least indirectly, to the 
general erosion of the tax-base. 


Summary of Property in Cleveland' 


1973-74 Assessments 


Appraisals 


All 


$2,114,640,840 
1,499,617,480 
615,023,360 
392,324,680 
222,698.678 
108,581,528 
114,115,150 
48,520,234 
56,123,146 
9,471,770 


$6,400,000,000 
4,500,000,000 
1,900,000,000 
1 , 200 , 000,000 
700,000,000 
340,000,000 
360,000,000 
155,000,000 
175,000,000 


laxable 

Exempt 

Public 


Private 


Secular 

Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


30,000,000 


Table One 

Real Estate Assessments in Cleveland 



1963-64 

1967-68 

1973-74 

All 

$2,185,819,760 

2,171,561,500 

$2,114,640,840 

Taxable 

1,824,594,230 

1,649,818,320 

1,499,617,480 

Exempt 

381,225,530 

521,643,180 

615,023,360 

Ratio 

17.5% 

24.0% 

29.1% 

The Public 

216,216,110 

314,829,970 

392.324,682 

1 U.S.A. 

10,329,870 

37,895,990 

36,110,050 

2 State of Ohio 

5,203,380 

9,350,750 

12,438,210 

3 The County 

20,708,190 

21,744,510 

20,615,100 

4 Park Districts 

229,190 

569,720 

6,233,300' 

5 Municipality 

93,001,240 

120,802,360 

159,333,362 

6 Bd. of Ed. 

66,309,520 

82,957,580 

97,315,810 

13 Metro Housing 

13,308,770 

32,495,680 

40,017,040 

16 Community Coll. 


1,092,980 

13,082,560 

15 Public Library 

7,125,950 

7,920,400 

7,179,250 

The Private 

165,009,420 

206,813,210 

222,698,678 

Ratio of Exempt 

43.3% 

39.9% 

36.2% 

7 Schools 

29,236,740 

35,468,070 

40,083,110 

8 Churches 

57,583,290 

75,583,230 

53,683,780 

9,10 Charities 

67,671,480 

92,854,850 

117,598,498 

11,12 Cemeteries 

10,517,910 

2,807,0602 

11.333.290 


'Parks were given a realistic valuation in 1973-74 for the first time. 
-Secular cemeteries were placed under # 5 in 1967-68 only. 







Table Two 

Private Exempt Real Estate in Cleveland 



1967-68 

Ratio 

1973-74 

Ratio 

All 

$206,813,210 


$222,698,678 


Protestant Total 

46,457,830 

22.4% 

48,520,234 

21.8% 

Churches 

Schools 

Charities 

Cemeteries 

30,829,490 

71,270 

15,138,000 

419,070 


27,239,614 
' 72,050 

20,629,270 
519,300 


Catholic Total 

74,429,480 

35.9% 

56,125,146 

25.19? 

Churches 

Schools 

Charities 

Cemeteries 

43,216,290 

15,165,000 

15,430,730 

617,460 


25,186,366 

13,283,950 

16,928,990 

825,840 


Jewish Total 

7,787,880 

3.8% 

9,471,770 

4.3% 

Synagogues 

Charities 

Cemeteries 

1,537,450 

6,158,520 

91,910 


1,259,800 

8,020,480 

191,490 


Secular Total 

78,138,020 

37.8% 

108,581,528 

48.7% 

Schools 

Charities 

Cemeteries 

20,231,940 

56,128,080 

1,778,000 


26,727,110 
72,057,758 
9,796,660 


Religious Total 

Ratio of Private 
Exempts 

Protestant Ratio 
Catholic Ratio 

Jewish Ratio 

128,675,190 

62.5% 

36.1% 

57.8% 

6.1% 


114,117,150 

5\.W, 

42.59? 

49.19? 

8.49? 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, situated just below the confluence of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers, is the Hub of the Prairies, the center of a vast and 
wealthy conglomerate of trade, finance, transportation, and manufac¬ 
ture. It boasts a great variety of colleges, universities, libraries, 
museums, and recreational facilities: its Forest Park and Zoo rank 
among the finest in the world. Although the splendor of its central core 
has tarnished, the city is still a throbbing dynamo of business activity. 

In 1920, its population was 772,897, of whom only 9% were black. 
By 1960 this had declined to 750,026, and 216,022, or 28.8%, were non¬ 
white; by 1970, this had fallen further to 622,236, of whom 254,000, or 
40.9%, were black. In the suburbs, however, the whites predominate, 
and the metro area had grown to 2,363,000. 

The city has a varied and romantic historical heritage. Founded in 
1762 by French traders from New Orleans, it was named in honor of 
Louis XV, then King of France. Since it was ruled intermittently by the 
French and the Spanish until 1804—when it was absorbed by the United 
States—it is not surprising that Catholics have been dominant. 
However, a strong Protestant community, especially Baptist, has 
developed since the Civil War. 

St. Louis was one of the easiest among all our cities to analyze 
because, as shown in Table One at the close of this chapter, all exempt 
properties are separated first into major divisions and then into 
subclasses, numbered from 1 to 50. Churches are arranged under 16 
classes, one for Baptist, another for Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, etc. 
The records even state the number of congregations in each denomina¬ 
tion, and the combined assessments on their properties. 

Various officials were extremely helpful, especially Mr. Tom 
Byrnes, Auditor, in the Office of the Comptroller. 


With the inexorability of fate, the ratio of exempt property in St. 
Louis continues to increase and the tax-rate keeps pace as if in lock-step. 
In 1966, it totalled $496 million, which was 27% of the total; in 1973-74, 
it had grown to $621 million, had increased approximately 1% every 
year, and thus attained an official ratio of 34.96%. 

There are several specific reasons why exempt properties and taxes 
continue to increase in St. Louis more rapidly than in most cities: 

(1) The huge housing projects, which not only contribute nothing, 
but constitute a heavy load upon the taxpayers. 

(2) The 13 private corporations which are empowered by federal 
charter to own unlimited amounts of commercial property without tax- 
liability. These include the Mercantile Library; the Sisters of Mary; the 
German-Protestant Orphans Home; St. Vincent’s School; the Home of 
the Friendless; William Jewell College; the Salvation Army, which has 
title to 24 items of real estate; and Washington University, which has 
104. Although St. Louis University does not enjoy this immunity, it has 
been purchasing hotels, motels, and apartment buildings, which, as 
housing for students and faculty, have been removed from the rolls of 
taxable property. 

(3) Some 2,000 acres of prime real estate assessed at $4,660,050 and 
occupied by the Bellefontaine and Calvary cemeteries which, under 
private commercial use, would be worth about $200,000,000. 

(4) The great federal complex, including its ordnance plant, which 
if taxed at normal rates, alone would reduce the burden on private 
citizens by about 20%. 

Here, as elsewhere, officials complain that they do not have the 
manpower to up-date valuations on exempt real estate or keep them on 
a par with the taxable: “Why should we?” they ask rhetorically. “We 
don’t collect any revenue from them anyway!” 

This is significant for our study, since our purpose is to discover the 
ratio of exempt to taxable property and the impact of the former upon 
the tax-rates. Perhaps no city appraises its exempts as it does its 
taxablcs; but in St. Louis the disparity is glaring if not ridiculous. 

For example Washington University is assessed at $16,643,710, 
including a huge retinue of non-taxable commercial investment 
property; however, in 1973 alone it added $12,330,417 in new 
construction and the value of its physical plant was $ 115,452,137, which 
probably did not include its commercial investments. St. Louis 
University, assessed at $16,952,320, had a plant officially valued at 
$102,362,800. Since assessments are theoretically one-third of apprai- 


sals, the latter totalled $ 101,700,000 on these two institutions with plants 
worth at least $217,814,940, or 114.1% above the assessor’s valuations. 
Seventy-six Catholic churches, together with their attached schools, 
rectories, convents, and other facilities, carried assessments of 
$19,176,510, which would reflect appraisals of $57 million, whereas the 
Cathedral alone could probably not be replaced for less than $25 
million. 

Protestant sanctuaries carry average assessments of $42,336—a 
theoretical appraisal of $126,000, whereas three times this sum might be 
realistic; six Episcopal churches were assessed at $749,100, but the 
Cathedral alone must be worth at least $4 million; and 219 Baptist 
churches, assessed at $6,516,340, could surely not be replaced for less 
than $40 million. 

The Federal Domain 


The greatest proliferation of exempt property is that of the federal 
government, or related to its programs. In addition to the Veterans 
Hospital, its administration buildings, and the huge munitions factory, 
which continued at approximately the same level as in 1967-68, the 
following developments occurred since that date; 


Urban Redevelopment 
Housing Authority 
Land Clearanee Redev. 


1967-68 

$30,967,100 

36,323,830 


1973-74 

$59,197,490 

47,297,800 

23,963,710 


Totals 


$67,290,930 $131,720,050 


Urban Redevelopment is a federal agency which purchases 
property intended for future transformation. In 1974 it carried 298 items 
on the exempt rolls for which $59,197,490 had been paid. 

The St. Louis Federal Housing Authority had 41 items, with total 
assessments of $47,297,800, including six or seven major “low-cost” 
housing projects, one the very expensive Pruitt-Igoe high-rise 
apartments, now in the process of demolition because they have been 
vandalized beyond repair. For more than six years, none of these have 
contributed a penny in lieu of taxes for the support of city government. 

The Land Clearance Redevelopment Authority condemns land for 
special purposes, among which is the Busch Stadium, financed by tax- 
exempt bonds totaling about $30,000,000 and issued by the Civic Center 
Redevelopment Corporation. This monument, dedicated to sports, is 
supposed to pay 15% of its profit in lieu of taxes until this rises to the 
level at which it can pay at the same rate as ordinary private property. 



However, since this Corporation paid only $55,186 in 1973-74, we 
assume that it will be many long years before its payments attain parity 
at $562,000. 

Federal properties and those resulting from federal programs now 
total more than $250 million in assessments with a theoretical appraisal 
of $765 million. It is interesting to note that the entire public school 
system is assessed at only $41,657,730, with an appraisal of about $ 125 
million. 

Although the federal government in 1973-74 allocated Revenue 
Sharing funds to St. Louis in the amount of $ 15,544,751, this seems to 
have been swallowed up without noticeable benefit to the city, which 
disbursed $10 million more than it collected. If the federal government 
were to pay the normal tax on its holdings to the city, this would be a 
requirement, not a gift, and therefore more equitable. In 1974, this 
would have totalled $7,157,470; and had the various authorities and the 
Stadium paid taxes at the same rate, the total would have been at least 
$18 million; if properly assessed, we believe that the ordinary tax on 
these properties could have produced about $30 million, nearly 50% of 
what now accrues to the city from the real estate levy. 

The Religious Complex 

Since there are 586 Protestant-miscellaneous congregations in St. 
Louis, of which many are small, we estimate their communicants at 
250,000; since there are 75 Catholic parishes, we estimate their adherents 
at 150,000; and since there are only 3 synagogues, we estimate the Jewish 
community at 10,000, leaving about 210,000, or nearly 34%, without 
religious commitment or affiliation. 

Protestant. Protestant-miscellaneous churches, which have grown 
rapidly—especially among the blacks—serve a clear majority of the 
religious community. There are 219 Baptist, 40 Church of God, 84 
Evangelical-Lutheran, 50 Methodist, 25 Presbyterian, 8 Christian 
Scientist, and 160 other congregations, among which we find 
Pentecostal, Apostolic, Unity, Seventh-Day Adventist, Jehovah’s 
Witness, Unitarian, Temple, and Gospel Mission churches. Their 
combined assessment, as shown in Table Two at the close of this 
chapter, was $24,808,790 in 1974. 

In addition to their sanctuaries, Protestant or Protestant-related 
organizations own and operate a great many facilities, listed under 
various headings, among which the following are outstanding: 


Lutheran Charities and Hospital 
Lutheran Laymen’s League 
Lutheran Altenheim 

The Church of Christ Deaconess Hospital 

St. Luke’s Presbyterian-Episcopal Hospital 

Calvary and Other Cemeteries 

Home of the Friendless 

Christian Hospital 

Salvation Army 

Masonic Home and Temple 

William Jewell (Baptist) College 


$5,846,560 


277,600 

568,620 

4.815.420 
2,487,760 
5,298,930 

407,810 

478,940 

1,235,500 

3.843.420 
664,870 


The combined assessment on all Protestant-miscellaneous exempt 
properties was $54,003,640 in 1973-74, an increase of more than $6.5 
million over 1967-68. We note that during this period the Protestant 
among all religious exempts increased from 44.2% to 48.1%, which 
placed them virtually at parity with the Catholic, which had previously 
been far greater than all others combined. 

Catholic. The Catholic Church, a long-time powerful force in St. 
Louis, with a heritage that stretches back into the days of French 
sovereignty, had 75 parish churches in 1974, in addition to its 
magnificent St. Louis Cathedral on Lindell Boulevard. As shown in the 
accompanying table, it operated 82 elementary and secondary schools in 
1965 with 39,744 pupils; in 1974, however, these had declined to 65 in 
number and their enrollment to 24,837. In the diocese, elementary and 
secondary enrollment dropped from 114,315 to 74,062, which shows 
that the decline was general and not caused by conditions in the city 
itself. Seminarians were reduced from 1,629 to 621; and the proportion 
of Catholics in the population from 29.3% to 25.8%. 

We found 149 items of real estate titled to His Eminence, John 
Joseph Cardinal Carberry as a corporation sole; these include churches, 
rectories, and attached schools—most of the $19,176,570 of assessed 
valuations in this category. The Church operates 9 hospitals, carrying a 
combined assessment of $8,350,318; 2 cemeteries, of which the Belle- 
fontaine, assessed at $2,225,700, is the larger; an educational plant 
assessed at $22,611,670, which, in addition to its parochial schools, 
includes the Jesuit St. Louis University and 17 diocesan and private 
academies and high schools with combined assessments of $5,458,910. 

Under Miscellaneous organizations, we found missions, the 
Hospice of Alverne, Father Dempsey’s Hotels, an orphan asylum, the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, etc., with combined assessments of $5,208,040. 

All Catholic real estate was assessed at $57,572,910 in 1974, 


compared to $56,114,840 in 1967-68—a much lesser ratio of increase 
than occurred with other exempts, religious or secular. While the 
Catholic exempts comprised 39% of all privates in 1967-68, this ratio fell 
to 34.6% in 1973-74; and among the religious, the decline was from 
52.3% to 49.2%. Although this was by no means serious, it nevertheless 
indicates that even in St. Louis—that midwestern capital of 
Catholicism—the great Church empire is beginning to shrink. 

The Catholic Complex 


Parishes 

(In the City) 

1965 

76 

1974 

75 

El. and Secondary Schools 


82 

65 

Enrollment 


39,744 

24,837 

Parishes 

(In the Diocese) 

243 

248 

Seminarians 


1,629 

621 

Colleges and Universities 


8 

6 

Students 


13,940 

13,594 

El. and Secondary Schools 


254 

223 

Enrollment 


114,315 

74,062 

Population 


1,725,500 

1,933,405 

Catholics 


501,410 

499,811 

Ratio 


29.3% 

25.8% 


Jewish. Jewish exempt real estate consisted of three synagogues 
assessed at $482,400; a hospital, rated at $4,280,050; and a retirement 
home, $724,980. However, the valuations on Jewish exempts increased 
from $3,771,920 in 1967-68 to $5,487,970 in 1973-74. 

The Secular Complex 

Non-sectarian exempts, of which there are a great variety, have 
increased sharply during recent years: from $36,704,810 in 1967-68 to 
$53,043,780 in 1967-68. Among the more important, we find the 
following: 


Washington University $16,643,710 

The Mercantile Library 547,690 

The Children’s Hospital 2,705,120 

Washington U. Macmillan Hospital 996,620 

Barnes Hospital 12,388,150 

The Red Cross 767,100 

Bethesda Hospital 471,910 

The Goodwill Industries 1,003,180 

Shaw’s Botanical Garden 1,190,400 

The St. Louis Altenheim 2,033,430 

The St. Louis College of Pharmacy 471,450 

The Symphony Orchestra 439,450 

The Boy’s Club 298,250 


Taxation in St. Louis 


Between 1940 and 1950, the millage remained at about 27; then, 
however, it began rising, reaching 40.6 in 1960,51.1 in 1966, and 56.3 in 
1974, which means that the tax on a house appraised at $30,000 and 
assessed at $10,000 has risen in 34 years from $270 to $563. However, 
since the home selling for $30,000 in 1940 would be appraised at $50,000 
in 1974, we find that the ad valorem tax would have risen to $849.50. 

Missouri has a personal income tax which rises from 1 .5% to 7% at 
$9,000; a corporation income tax of 5%; and a state retail sales tax of 
3%. We find, therefore, that even as St. Louis stands midway between 
the East and the West geographically, so is its tax-burden much less than 
in the northeast but more than in most western and southern states. 
However, it seems that levies may be rising more rapidly than in most 
sections of the nation. 

In our Summary of St. Louis, as everywhere, we use the official 
assessments for extrapolation, even though it is certain that appraisals 
on exempts are much lower than on taxables. Were all properties 
assessed at 33.3% as required by Missouri law, we believe that the 
exempts would now constitute at least one-half of the total. 


Summary of Property In St. Louis' 


All 

Taxable 

Exempt 

Public 

Private 

Secular- 

Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


1973-74 Assessment 

$1,777,447,942 
1,156,247,870 
62r,200,072 
454,935,090 
166,264,980 
49,200,360 
117,964,620 
54,003,640 
57,572,910 
5,487,970 


Appraisal 

$5,400,000,000 

3,470,000,000 

1,930,000,000 

1,400,000,000 

530,000,000 

165,000,000 

365,000,000 

168,000,000 

180,000,000 

17,000,000 


'Since an appraisal of $5.4 billion for all real estate reflects per-capita wealth of only 
$8,800, which is too low for a community as wealthy as St. Louis, we suggest that exempts 
should be appraised at $3.47 billion. This would make a total of $6.94 billion, or $ 11,100 
per capita—a realistic estimate. 

-Note that the religious exempts are more than double the private seculars, which reflects 
the deeply religious nature and heritage of the community as a whole. 



Table One 

Real Estate Assessments in St. Louis 



1967-68 

1973-74 

All 

$1,770,903,420 

$1,777,447,942 

Taxable 

1,246,652,510 

1,156,247.870 

Exempt 

524,250,910 

621.200.072 

Ratio 

29.58% 

34.96 

Public Total 

380,216,690 

454,935,090 

Ratio 

72.5% 

73.3% 

Class 

14 State of Missouri 

17,847,480 

16.576.820 

12-17 U.S.A. Total 

105,814,170 

127.262.860 

12 Jefferson Memorial 


14,357,130 

15 Federal Buildings 

24,063,600 

36,117,410 

16 Ordinance Plant 

76,623,570 

71,661.320 

17 Veteran’s Hospital 

5,127,000 

5,127.000 

13 Housing Authority 

36,323,830 

47,422.070 

48Land Clearance Auth. 


23.963.710 

49 Land Reutilization 


1,835.070 

46 Bi-State Dev. Auth. 


1,668,000 

47 Urban Redevelopment 

30 967,100 

59,197.490 

1 Board of Education 

39,620,560 

41,657,730 

2 Metro Sewer District 


9.182.370 

3-11,45 City Departments 

149,643,550 

118,144.850 

50 Planned Expansion 


323.670 

38Junior College Dist. 


7,700.430 

Private Total 

144,034,220 

166,264,980 

Ratio 

27.5% 

26.7% 

18 Associations 
19-20,22-27,30-37,41,43, 

9,300,350 

10,382,180 

Churches 

43,254,560 

44,468.240 

21 Cemeteries 

7,532,580 

7,526.630 

28 Hospitals, Sanatoria 

25,404,900 

35,985.060 

29 Institutions 

2,300,090 

2,304,510 

35 Miscellaneous Orgs. 

11,641,630 

15,665.250 

39 St. Louis University 

14,150,960 

16,952.320 

40 Academies, Convents 

10,435,630 

8,921.140 

44 Washington Univer. 

14,885,420 

16.643.710 

42 Societies 

5,128,100 

7,415.940 









Table Two 

Private Exempt Real Estate in St. Louis 


All 

1967-68 

$144,034,220 

Ratio 

1973-74 

$166,264,980 

Ratio 

Protestant: Total 

47,442,650 

32.9% 

54,003,640 

32.5% 

Churches 

24,530,120 


24,808,790 


Hospitals 

6,430,190 


5,533,530 


Cemeteries 

4,025,580 


5,298,930 


Educational 



745,060 


Other 

12,456,760 


17,617,330 


Catholic: Total 

56,114,840 

39.0% 

57,572,910 

34.6% 

Churches 

6,785,660 


19,176,510 


Hospitals 

8,733,380 


8,350,990 


Cemeteries 

3,479,150 


2,225,700 


Educational 

21,605,190 


22,611,670 


Other 

15,511,460 


5,208,040 


Jewish: Total 

3,771,920 

2.6% 

5,487,970 

3.3% 

Synagogues 

478,260 


482,940 


Hospitals 

2,588,870 


4,280,050 


Other 

704,790 


724,980 


Secular: Total 

36,704,810 

25.5% 

49,200,360 

29.6% 

Hospitals 

7,652,520 


17,820,490 


Cemeteries 

2,000 


2,000 


Educational 

17,866,900 


19,160,340 


Other 

11,183,390 


12,217,530 


Total Religious 

107,329,410 


117,064,620 

70.4% 

Protestant 

44.2% 


46.1% 


Catholic 

52.3% 


49.2% 


Jewish 

3.5% 


4.7% 
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St. Paul and Ramsey County 


St. Paul, the population of which has hovered around 310,000 for 
decades, is the capital of Minnesota and the seat of Ramsey County, 
which increased from 422,525 in 1960 to 474,823 in 1970. The Twin 
Cities and their surrounding area constitute a prosperous megalopolis 
exceeding 1,500,000; and, since it is the focal point of a rich, wide 
agricultural region, it is only natural that it should have the world’s 
largest milling complex. However, we find also auto assembly plants, a 
burgeoning electronics industry, and a variety of other manufacturing 
enterprises. There is an excellent port on the Mississippi, which carries 
large amounts of freight down the river to St. Louis and even to New 
Orleans. 

Minnesota is predominantly white; in 1970 only 34,868 in a 
population of 3,804,971, or 8 tenths of one per cent, were blacks; even in 
the Twin Cities their ratio is less than 4 per cent. 

Fraternal and veterans organizations enjoy no exemptions; and if a 
church-owned parsonage is rented out, it is restored to the tax rolls. 
There are no immunities for widows, veterans, ministers, professors, 
paraplegics, or the blind; nor are exemptions extended to secular non¬ 
profit housing projects. However, even privately-owned cemeteries, 
operated for profit, enjoy tax-immunity; but all of them as well as 
churches and other exempts, pay for tree-trimming and alley 
maintenance and, in some instances, for certain other municipal 
services. 

A unique feature of the Minnesota tax structure is that railroads 
and telephone companies are exempt from property taxation; however, 
the former pay 5% and the latter 7% of gross earnings to the state in lieu 
of other taxes. 

Until recently, assessments theoretically constituted 12.5% of 
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appraisals; but now, the 6 huge books in the assessor’s office in St. Paul, 
which list some 12,000 exempt items, give both “market values” and 
assessments, which range from 40 to 43%. In order to make our 1968 
statistics comparable to those of 1974, therefore, we simply multiply the 
former by 8. 

Updated valuations and a complete breakdown into categories for 
all exempts are made every 6th year: to-wit, in 1962, 1968, and 1974. 

In St. Paul, as elsewhere, we found that exempt properties carry 
lower valuations than the taxable. However, we use the full appraisals in 
all cases for the purpose of extrapolation. 

Table One at the close of this chapter gives a breakdown of all real 
estate in Ramsey County. It is interesting to note here that we find a 
reversal of the general trend, because of the building boom in the private 
sector throughout the area. The taxable properties increased by 53.2%, 
while the exempt did so by only 10.1%. Whereas the latter constituted 
33.8% of the total in 1968, it was only 27.2% in 1974. Among the 
exempts, however, omitting the railroads and the telephone companies, 
the privates declined only from 32.3 to 31.9%, while the public expanded 
from 57.9 to 62.2% of all exempt property. 

The Housing and Redevelopment Authority owns literally 
thousands of parcels—most of them very small, but some very large— 
with valuations which increased from $71,507,040 in 1968 to 
$83,273,975 in 1974. Much of the $90,020,620 credited to the state 
consists of the great Capitol complex. Of the $120,099,910 belonging to 
the federal government, $20,802,710 is invested in the post office and the 
federal courts building, while $97,618,200 is in the huge munitions plant 
located beyond the city limits, which, like the one in St. Louis, is, of 
course, immune to local property taxation. 

Of the $41,621,546 of increased valuations in the public domain, 
more than $76 million consisted of expansion and improvements in the 
facilities owned by the city and the county. During the same 6-year 
period during which Catholic schools declined by nearly $30 million, the 
city expanded its public schools by almost $25 million. Whereas it was 
virtually impossible to get school bond issues approved before 1965, 
tens of millions have since been poured into them, a development both 
necessary and possible because of the heavy transfer of private pupils to 
the public schools. In 1965, 42.6% of all elementary and secondary 
pupils were in Catholic schools; in 1971-72, this ratio had fallen to 
27.6%; in 1974, to 20%, when only 13,000 attended the Catholic schools. 

However, in spite of this massive turnover, enrollment in the public 
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schools declined from 50,338 in 1967-68 to 48,059 in 1972-73. Even in 
the suburbs, where population grew rapidly, it was only necessary to 
increase the investment in the public schools from $132,280,208 to 
$140,749,400 between 1968 and 1974. 

The Religious Complex 

St. Paul not only developed on a predominantly Catholic base: it 
was for decades the capital of north-central American Catholicism. 
However, the Protestant-miscellaneous community has been expanding 
rapidly in numbers and wealth and now comprises a definite majority of 
all communicants. In sharp contrast to a city like Portland, the private 
exempts in St. Paul, as in St. Louis, are heavily denominational. 
Omitting the railroads and the telephone companies, we found that only 
7.8% of the exempts in 1968 were secular. This ratio expanded slightly to 
11.1% in 1974; however, even then, the largest seculars—hospitals and 
benevolences—totalled only $34,666,695, compared to $99,396,695, 
owned by religious institutions. 

That Ramsey County is deeply religious is obvious from the fact 
that it has 45 Catholic parishes, nearly 400 Protestant-miscellaneous 
congregations, and 8 synagogues. We estimate the Catholic communi¬ 
cants at 130,000; the Protestant at 200,000; and the Jewish at 10,000— 
which leaves only about 135,000, or 29%, without religious affiliation. 

Protestant. Among Protestants, the Lutherans predominate; this 
denomination, with 107 congregations, has sanctuaries appraised at 
$40,640,900. Four Baptist bodies have 39 churches, appraised at 
$6,785,300; 22 Presbyterian, at $8,120,300; 15 Episcopal, $5,568,400; 
and some 190 others, appraised at $ 17,125,200, including 26 Disciples of 
Christ, 10 Jehovah’s Witnesses, and 24 unclassifiable. 

Many of these meet in buildings appraised at less than $30,000; 
however, there are literally dozens with valuations ranging from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000. We found 13 officially appraised at even more, 
among which are the Gustavus Adolphus, $1,884,300; the German 
American Lutheran, $2,257,300; the Como Presbyterian, $2,089,900; 
and the Presbyterian House of Hope, $1,955,200. 

During the decade following 1965, the Protestant community even 
in St. Paul grew to such an extent that it overshadowed the Catholic in 
wealth; and in the county as a whole, it expanded from $167,697,870 in 
1968 to $209,489,995 in 1974, when it comprised 49.7% of all private 
exempts and 55.8% of the religious. 

In addition to their churches, valued at $86,994,600, the 


Protestants had schools valued at $60,770,800, an increase of about $18 
million since 1968: 


Hamline University (Methodist) $ 7,389,600 

Concordia College (Lutheran) 5,943,300 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 4,334,700 

Lutheran El. and Sec. Schools 6,923,800 

Northwestern College (Non-Denom.) 5,368,100 

Macalester College (Presbyterian) 15,759,100 

United Theological Seminary 

(United Church of Christ) 1,617,700 

Baptist Bethel Seminary 12,334,500 


Hamline University is empowered by federal charter, like the 
Colorado Seminary, to own and operate unlimited amounts of tax- 
exempt commercial property. Until recently it did own a string of 
valuable apartments and hotels: now, however, to the great relief of the 
taxing authorities, it has divested itself of these, with a resulting 
reduction in valuations from $13,498,500 in 1968 to $7,389,600 in 1974. 
Although Macalester College has been largely secularized in recent 
years, it is still technically a Presbyterian institution and we so classify it. 

There has been a large expansion in Protestant benevolences and 
medical facilities, on which the combined appraisals increased from 
$39,777,840 in 1968 to $61,543,515 in 1974. Among hospitals, we find 
the following: the Lutheran St. John, $6,048,900; the Bethesda Medical 
(Lutheran), $8,194,900; the Lutheran Riverview Memorial, $771,900; 
and the Northern Pacific (also Lutheran), $4,138,900. There is also a 
Baptist Hospital, $10,379,320, and the St. Luke’s Episcopal, $6,014,375. 
Among what are called benevolences, we found the Salvation Army and 
the Ys with assets appraised at about $10 million. There is also a rich 
complex of retirement homes: 


Presbyterian Central Towers $3,004,000 

Presbyterian Homes 4,186,000 

Episcopal St. Paul’s Home 776,500 

Lutheran Redeemer Arms 2,392,640 

Lutheran Church Home of Minnesota 2,113,300 

Protestant Home of St. Paul 283,700 


Catholic. The most extraordinary religious development in 
Ramsey County is the decline of its Catholic empire. This had 
undergone constant expansion until 1966, when a reverse trend set in. 
As shown in the accompanying table, there were 45 parish churches with 
43 attached schools in St. Paul alone in 1965, in addition to 13 diocesan 
and private institutions, which had a combined enrollment of 33,318. By 
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1973-74, however, the number of parishes had fallen to 38, their 
attached schools to 24, and private and diocesan institutions to 7—with 
a combined enrollment of 14,763. In the whole diocese, seminarians 
declined from 608 to 160; the enrollment in elementary and secondary 
schools from 89,519 to 46,844; and the ratio of Catholics in the 
population from 29.9% to 26.4%. 

The Catholic Complex 



1965 

1974 


(In St. Paul and Ramsey County) 


Parishes 

45 

38 

Parish Schools 

43 

24 

Other Schools 

8 

12 

Total Enrollment 

36,617 

17,508 


(In the Diocese) 


Parishes 

214 

218 

Seminarians 

608 

160 

Colleges 

2 

3 

Students 

3.365 

5,048 

El. and Sec. Schools 

180 

132 

Enrollment 

89,519 

46,844 

Population 

1,660,580 

2,017,225 

Catholics 

493,035 

532,504 

Ratio 

29.9% 

26.4% 


In spite of the fact that Minnesota provided parochial aid from 
1971 through 1974 totalling $33 million—$100 annually for elementary 
pupils and $145 for secondary students—25 Catholic schools closed in 
St. Paul alone, including the splendid Lady of Peace and the 
Archbishop Murray, which has been sold to the Board of Education. 
Nazareth Hall, a Catholic Seminary with a beautiful campus, is now 
Northwestern College, owned and operated by an interdenominational 
Protestant corporation; and the former St. Bonifacious Jesuit College 
and Seminary is now the St. Paul Bible School. 

The assessments reflect the Catholic decline in terms of monetary 
investments. Between 1962 and 1968, the appraisals on exempt property 
in St. Paul increased from $578 to $736 million—much of it Catholic. As 
shown in Table Two, however, at the close of this chapter, we find that 
between 1968 and 1974, this property dropped from $177,1 10,880 to 
$156,487,715; and the ratio of this to all private exempts from 46.4 to 
37.1%; and among the religious, from 50.3% to 41.8%. 

The Catholic Church, however, is still wealthy and powerful in St. 
Paul and Ramsey County. In the diocese, it has more parishes than 
before, and its college enrollment increased from 3,365 to 5,048. In 
addition to its 45 parish churches in the county and their related 


facilities, valued at $91,015,400, we find other important assets, such as 
the following: 


The Cathedral 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
St. Joseph’s Hospital 
St. Paul’s Priory 
College of St. Thomas 
College of St. Catherine 


$ 6,098,700 
3,61.1,600 
13,849,100 
11,728,400 
15,826,200 
11,112,990 


The great Cathedral, located near the Capitol and embellished with 
a dome resembling that on the state house, is one of the outstanding 
landmarks in the city; and the Church possesses a number of parish 
churches, outstanding both for their size and their magnificence. 

Although the assets of the Sisters of St. Joseph increased, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital showed little expansion; and in the field of education, 
Catholic wealth declined sharply—from $59,904,080 in 1968 to 
$30,439,733 in 1974. 

The Secular Complex 

Among the private secular exempts, we found five schools with 
combined valuations of $5,788,500, of which $5,077,100 was invested in 
the recently expanded Summit School. Cemeteries are appraised at 
$6,260,300; hospitals, including the Charles Miller, the Children’s, and 
the Lyng-blomsten, are valued at $10,141,600; and there are a great 
many benevolences, which grew from $6,018,080 in 1968 to $20,525,095 
in 1974. Among these, the Amherst Miller Foundation, appraised at 
$14,944,320, is by far the largest and the best known. 

Since the railroads in St. Paul are gradually being phased out, their 
valuations declined from $101,150,320 in 1968 to $62,784,650 in 1974. 
Appraisals on telephone companies, however, during the same period, 
increased from $11,208,240 to $15,012,400. 

Taxation in St. Paul 

There is a 4% sales tax, revenues from which are returned to local 
taxing units so that substantial reductions may be given to farmers, and 
especially those who occupy their own modest homes, in the form of a 
Homestead Exemption. There is also an inheritance tax; an inventory 
tax on personal business property; a personal income tax which rises 
from 1.6% to 15% at $20,000; and there is a corporation tax of 12%. 
There is, however, no use or rental tax on apartments, services, or 
equipment, and household goods are not subject to assessment or levy. 


The method of property taxation is complicated and unique. All 
items are first appraised at theoretical market value; homes are then 
assessed at 40% and commercial property at 43%. A store worth 
$100,000 is thus assessed at $43,000; and since the 1974-75 millage was 
127.35, the tax was $5,466.05. However, owner-occupied homes qualify 
for the Homestead Exemption, which reduces the assessment on the first 
$12,000 from 40 to 25% of market value; and, in addition, there is a tax 
credit of 45% not to exceed $325. This reduces the levy on a $20,000 
home, first to $789.44 and then to $464.44. Should this house be rented 
to another, however, the full tax would be exacted. A house appraised at 
$40,000 would be taxed $1,383 if owner-occupied; if rented, $2,037.60. 

On modest homes, taxes in St. Paul have risen only very slightly. 
The owner-occupied, $18,000 home which paid $327.70 in 1968 paid 
only $378.58 in 1974. In 1968, the millage was 262.9 on theoretical 
assessments of 12.5%; of this, 93.38 mills, or 35%, was for schools. In 
1974, the school millage was 55.975, or 44%. This means that a $20,000 
property without the Homestead Exemption contributed $229.33 in 
1968 and $489.80 in 1974 for this purpose alone. 

If appraisals are accurate on commercial property, the taxes on 
them are onerous indeed. An apartment building valued at $300,000 
would be assessed $ 126,000 and pay a tax of $ 16,043.58, or nearly 6% of 
its value, whereas in most cities this tax does not exceed 3.5%. It seems 
that in Minnesota the modest homeowner and the farmers are those 
most favored by the tax-collector. 

The basic message from St. Paul and Ramsey County seems to be 
that the Catholic school system is declining rapidly; that Protestant and 
secular exempts are proliferating; and that the tax-rates on commercial 
property are rising to intolerable levels, in spite of the increase in taxable 
property, chiefly because of the unusual preferences given to farmers 
and the owners of modest homes, who here enjoy one of the lowest tax- 
rates we have encountered. 


Summary of Property In Ramsey County 


Assessment-Appraisal 


All 


Taxable 

Exempt 

Public 

Private 


Secular 


Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


$4,850,436,333 

3,529,173,558 

1,321,262,775 

822,071,450 

499,191,325 

124,512,535 

374,678,780 

209,489,995 

156,487,715 


8,701,150 
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Table One 

Full Property Appraisals in St. Paul 
and Ramsey County 


All 

1968 

$3,480,089,664 

Ratio 

1974 

$4,850,436,333 

Ratio 

Taxable 

2,305,085,880 

66.2% 

3,529,173,558 

72.8% 

Exempt 

1,175,003,784 

33.8% 

1,321,262,775 

27.2% 

Private 

382,193,320 

32.5% 

421,394,275 

31.9% 

Specials 





Railroads 

101,150,320 

8.6% 

62,784,650 

4.8% 

Tel. Co. 

11,208,240 

.9% 

15,012,400 

1.1% 

Total Private 

494,553,880 

42.1% 

499,191,325 

37.8% 

Public Total 

680,451,904 

57.9% 

822,071,450 

62.2% 

U.S.A. 

120,280,960 


120,099,910 


U. of Minn. 

47.633,712 


62,624,600 


State 

81,290,080 


90,020,620 


Sewers 

32,295,280 


42,839,600 


Bd. of Ed. 

69,328,280 


93,669,500 


Hous. & Redev. 

71,345,040 


83,273,975 


City-County 

72,308,336 


148,729,025 


Port. Auth. 

8,607,504 


6,682,000 


Ind. Schools 

132,280,208 


140,749,400 


Villages 

11,317,448 


17,775,145 


Other 

33,765,056 


15,607,675 



Circa 12.5% 


40-43% of 


Assessments 

of Appraisal 


Appraisal 


All 

435,136,208 


1,840,189,486 


Taxable 

288,160,732 


1,312,230,181 


Exempt 

146,875,473 


527,959,305 


Ratio 

33.8% 


28.7% 










Table Two 

Private Exempt Property in Ramsey County 

(Omitting Railroads and Tel. Co.) 



1968 

Ratio 

1974 

Ratio 

All 

$382,193,320 


$421,394,275 


Protestant Total 

167,707,870 

43.9% 

209,489,995 

49.7% 

Churches 

85,790,750 


86,994,680 


Schools 

42,040,240 


60,770.800 


Hospitals 

26,040,640 


34,519,215 


Benevolences 

13,746,640 


27,024,300 


Cemeteries 

89,600 


181,000 


Catholic Total 

177,110,880 

46.4% 

156,487,715 

37.1% 

Churches 

95,708,080 


91,015,400 


Schools 

59,904,080 


30,439,733 


Hospitals 

12,320,640 


13,849,700 


Benevolences 

9,178,080 


18,247,282 


Cemeteries 



2,935,600 


Jewish Total 

7,481,880 

1.9% 

8,701,150 

2.1% 

Synagogues 

3,015,680 


4,443,550 


Schools 

560,120 


730,300 


Benevolences 

3,889,000 


3,378,500 


Cemeteries 

17,080 


148,800 


Secular Total 

29,892,690 

7.8% 

46,715,495 

11.1% 

Schools 

2,629,120 


5,788,500 


Hospitals 

17,988,680 


10,141,600 


Benevolences 

6,018,090 


24,525,095 


Cemeteries 

3,256,800 


6,260,300 


Religious Total 

352,300,630 

92.2% 

374,678,780 

88.9% 

Protestant 

47.6% 


55.8% 


Catholic 

50.3% 


41.8% 


Jewish 

2.1% 


2.4% 


Secular Specials 





Railroads 

101,150,320 


62,784,650 


Telephone Co. 

11,208,240 


15,012,400 


Grand I'otal 

494,551,880 


499,191,325 
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Minneapolis 


As in 1968, Mr. Gordon E. Moe, Assessor, and his Administrative 
Manager, Mr. Orville Dagget, were most helpful. In 1975 they even 
prepared and gave us a complete printout of all exempts, consisting of 
9,462 items, arranged, as before, under 10 categories, which were now 
more detailed through a breakdown into sub-categories. For example, 
in the case of churches. Number 5, no less than 24 denominations are 
listed, even when there is only a single congregation. 

Minneapolis, like Portland, is a clean and bustling city; its 
population, which was 492,000 in 1960, declined to 434,000 in 1970, 
because of a gradual movement into the suburbs, which have expanded 
greatly. 

Table One at the close of this chapter reflects the general increase in 
Minneapolis property valuations. It shows that while taxables 
burgeoned substantially—a fact amply supported by new business 
construction—the exempts did so even more rapidly, from a ratio of 
26.4% in 1968 to 29.9% in 1975. We note that here the greatest growth 
occurred in medical facilities, from $23,874,570 ($59,686,650) in 1968 to 
$115,912,141 in 1975; and in general charities from $10,646,850 ($26.6 
million) to $56,421,880. (Figures in parentheses are full appraisals.) 

The Public Exempts 

Although there was much expansion in the private exempt sector, 
that in the public was even greater. Almost all of Category 3 and all 
items in Category 1 and 4 belong in this division and underwent the 
greatest development. 

Before 1956, there were, virtually no city-federal housing projects; 
now, however, a principal reason why Category 4 has grown so 
spectacularly is that sub-category 6—the Housing and Redevelopment 


Authority—now involves 19 projects appraised at $158,206,620. One of 
these is called Low Income Housing, $12,387,140, and another Senior 
Citizens’ Projects, $51,773,890. These are supposed to pay the city 10% 
of their gross revenues, after subtracting the cost of utilities: they do 
produce some, but not much, income for the city; and are, therefore, 
somewhat more successful economically than in most parts of the 
country. 

In 1968, the Fair and True Appraisal of property belonging to the 
University of Minnesota was about $48 million ($120 million of market 
value); in 1975 it was $198,460,490. 

Since both private and public exempts are included in all categories 
except 1 and 4, every item in all others had to be transcribed and placed 
in its respective division, which is done in Table Two, shown at the end 
of this chapter. We note here that Fair and True Valuations in 1968— 
theoretically 40% of actual appraisals—increased enormously in the 
public sector during the following seven years. Schools at all levels 
increased from $87.5 million ($213.5 million) to $337 million; 
governmentals from $101 million ($235 million) to $468,942,734; and 
hospitals and charities from $25,071,346 ($62.5 million) to $74,303,290, 
the greatest expansion being in the Metro Medical Center, now 
appraised at $53,983,300. 

The Religious Complex 

Although secularization is proceeding in Minneapolis as almost 
everywhere, it is obvious that this is still a preponderantly religious 
community; for, of all private exempts, the religious, which constituted 
81.9% of the total in 1968, still stood at more than 70% in 1975. 

There are 37 Catholic parishes, 4 synagogues, and 343 Protestant- 
miscellaneous congregations, some of which are very large and affluent 
and contribute to making this city, in a real sense, the capital of 
American Protestantism, expecially of Lutheranism. It is not by 
accident that Billy Graham established his tax-exempt headquarters, 
appraised at $1,863,900, in this heavily Scandinavian metropolis. 

We estimate Protestant-miscellaneous membership at not less 
than 225,000; the Catholic at 75,000; and the Jewish at 10,000 leaving 
about 130,000, or 30%, without religious affiliation. 

Note from Table Three at the close of this chapter that religious 
properties increased from $82,775,321 ($207 million) in 1968 to 
$269,217,427 in 1975—and this in spite of heavy losses in the Catholic 
empire as we shall see. 
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Protestant. Between 1968 and 1975, total Protestant-miscellaneous 
wealth increased from $55,184,450 ($138 million) to $184,757,736. 
Although expansion occurred in all categories except elementary 
schools, it was greatest in the sanctuaries. In 1968, these numbered 311; 
in 1974, there were 341, of which 83 were Lutheran, with combined 
appraisals of $44,107,561; 27 Methodist, $13,874,940; 34 Baptist, 
$7,534,890; 11 Episcopal, $5,598,200; 16 Presbyterian, $4,310,700; 9 
Assemblies of God, $2,730,700; 6 Churches of Christ, Scientist, 
$2,460,000; 6 Covenant, $2,160,000; and others in profusion, including 
60 which are simply unclagsifiable. 

Some of these congregations are large and have sanctuaries which 
rival or even surpass the Basilica of St. Mary, the Catholic Co- 
Cathedral. For example, the Mt. Olivet Lutheran has more than 10,000 
members and a church appraised at $3,056,000; this denomination has 
dozens of church buildings each valued at hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and some in the millions. We find, for example, the American 
Lutheran, $3,680,900; the Central Lutheran, $3,334,690; the Christ 
Lutheran, $1,432,800; the St. Olaf Lutheran, $1,547,900; the Bethel 
Lutheran, $1,065,590; and the Lake Nokomis Lutheran, $1,205,500. 
Although this denomination does rank first both in members and in 
wealth, we find others of the first magnitude such as the Walker 
Methodist, $3,892,000; the Hennepin Avenue Methodist, $2,575,000; 
the Episcopal Cathedral Church of St. Mark, $2,058,900; the First 
Christian Church, $1,969,970; the Plymouth Congregational, 
$1,889,900; and among others, less magnificent, the First Evangelical 
Covenant, $900,000. There are, of course, dozens, even hundreds of 
others, much less pretentious, but nevertheless commodious houses of 
worship, dedicated to the free exercise of religion as guaranteed by the 
First Amendment of the American Constitution. 

Among Protestant schools, we have Augustana College, 
$9,723,725; the Covenant Minnehaha Academy, $1,343,450; and the 
Episcopal Breck Elementary, $1,420,000. 

There are a number of Protestant-related hospitals, of which the 
most important are the Presbyterian Abbott, $ 15,298,220; the Lutheran 
Deaconess, $5,573,000, and Fairview, $9,129,200; and the University 
Masonic, $9,312,000. 

In Minneapolis, as in many other cities, there have been extensive 
investments in Protestant-related retirement facilities, here classified 
under Category 7 as charities. We find, for example, the Augustana 
Home, $3,035,000; the Bethany Covenant, $2,185,500; and the Baptist 
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Ebeneezer, $3,007,200. An independent evangelistic religious entity 
known as Soul’s Harbor recently purchased the 700-room Nicollet 
Hotel for $ 1.2 million (formerly appraised at $2.1 million); and it will be 
entirely tax-exempt, except for minor portions leased to commercial 
tenants. 

There are 6 such projects, of which 5 are high-rise and one a 
townhouse, with a total of more than 2,000 units; since they are 
appraised at $42.5 million for improvements alone, they escape taxation 
totalling at least $800,000 a year. 

Under charities, we find the Lutheran Social Services, $1,183,850; 
Ys, appraised at $6,768,500; Salvation Army properties, $3,662,600; a 
number of nursery homes; and other philanthropic facilities. 

The huge Lutheran Augsburg Publishing Company, which has 
been a thorn in the side of the assessors for years and which some time 
ago attained complete tax-immunity, now makes a partial payment to 
the city for certain services computed on a proportionate basis; for 1974, 
this amounted to 39.243 mills and produced $30,428; the full tax-rate of 
121.272 mills would have required a payment of about $90,000. 

We find, therefore, that the Protestant community is not only 
prosperous, flourishing, and expanding, but progressively more 
dominant. In 1968, its ratio among religious exempts was 66.6%; in 
1975, 68.6%. 

Catholic. We have observed throughout this study that a sharp or 
gradual decline has been taking place almost everywhere in what we call 
the Catholic empire. In Minneapolis we anticipated that this might be 
even more pronounced than in St. Paul; and we found that between 1965 
and 1974, the number of Catholic parishes in the city declined from 45 to 
38; their attached schools from 38 to 18; and the elementary and 
secondary enrollment from 25,547 to 9,631. 

There are of course still a number of impressive Catholic churches, 
the largest being the Basilica of St. Mary, appraised at $3,688,000. 
Others are St. Olafs, $1,900,000; Annunciation, $1,698,970; Christ the 
King, $1,173,490; Incarnation, $1,176,890; and Resurrection, 
$1,104,800. 

In spite of substantial subsidies from the state, 20 out of 38 
parochial schools closed their doors between 1965 and 1974. St. 
Margaret’s Academy at 252 Upton Avenue, South, was recently sold to 
the City Board of Education. In spite of this, however, the valuations on 
Catholic schools increased from $2,609,250 ($6.5 million of appraisal), 
in 1968 to $16,853,990 in 1975. The appraisal on St. Mary’s Hospital 
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increased from $12 million in 1968 to $23,559,511 in 1975, probably by 
virtue of federal subsidies. Appraisals on Catholic churches, however, 
decreased from $36.5 million in 1968 to $26,068,190 in 1975. 

While the value of all religious property increased, the Catholic did 
so at a lower tempo than any other; and its ratio to all such property 
declined from 29.2% in 1968 to 27.2% in 1975—thus following the 
national trend. 

Jewish. The small Jewish community is represented in the exempt 
property rolls by synagogues valued at $2,794,900; an elementary 
school, $900,000; the Mt. Sinai Hospital, 7,524,200; and a cemetery, 
$95,000. 

The Secular Complex 

The largest private secular exempts in Minneapolis consist of 
hospitals, of which the Children’s Health Center, $5,887,900, the 
University Hospital, $12,343,490, and the Mayo, $16,718,580, are the 
largest. Secular cemeteries, which serve the preponderant Protestant 
population, are valued at $32,891,930. There are also several 
educational institutions, of which Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
$4,286,200, and the Minneapolis College of Art and Design, $2,131,200, 
are the largest. On the elementary and secondary level, we have the 
Northrop schools appraised at $1,081,100. 

As in most cities, secular charities and benevolences have not only 
become more numerous, but have increased greatly in wealth. In 
Minneapolis, they expanded in Category 7 from $5,488,465 
($13,720,000) in 1968 to $31,767,000 in 1975. Here we find 83 
organizations, of which 64 are secular. As elsewhere, we find a blood 
bank, the Red Cross, the Volunteers of America, Alcoholics Anony¬ 
mous, societies for the protection of crippled and retarded children, a 
Society for the Blind, the United Way, the United Cerebral Palsy 
Association, the Goodwill Industries, the American Cancer Society, 
neighborhood service centers, a Society of Fine Arts, an Orchestral 
Association, an Art Institute, the Hennepin County Historical Society, 
the Guthrie Theater, and many, many others, some of which are unique 
in Minneapolis. 

Taxation in Minneapolis 

Since we discussed the Minnesota sales and income taxes under St. 
Paul as well as the methods of property taxation, we need not repeat this 
information. However, we should note that Minneapolis assessments 
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total nearly $5 billion, which reflect a per-capita wealth in the form of 
real estate of $11,500—probably a fairly accurate appraisal even for a 
city as prosperous and wealthy as this. 

It is obvious that as more and more property slips from the tax 
rolls, the burden on the remaining taxables continues to increase. In 
1968 the appraisals on these totalled $2.4 billion; in 1975, they were $3.6 
billion, which indicates an increase of fully 50%. While this development 
was taking place, the millage increased by 56%. The property tax was 
$90,860,000 in 1967 or $206 per capita; in 1974 it was $161,306,000 or 
$372. 

Since the millage was 121.272 in 1974-75 compared to 127.35 in St. 
Paul, the ad valorem tax in Minneapolis was about 5% lower. 

Between 1967 and 1974, the city revenues and expenditures 
increased from $54,396,800 to $114,613,300—or 111%. Thus, on every 
hand, we observe the corrosive effects of inflation and the growing ratio 
of tax-exemptions, which are making taxation more and more onerous 
to self reliant and productive American citizens from coast to coast. 


Summary of Minneapolis Property 


Assessment-Appraisals 


All 

$4,963,373,914 

Taxable 

3,581,796,233 

Exempt 

1,581,577,681 

Public 

880,363,054 

Private 

501,224,527 

Private (Omitting RRs. 
and Utilities) 

381,974,367 

Secular 

112,757,560 

Religious 

269,216,807 

Protestant 

184,757,316 

Catholic 

73,145,391 

Jewish 

11,314,100 
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Table One 

Property Assessments in Minneapolis' 



1968 

1975 


at 40% 

at 100% 

All 

$1,321,749,950 

$4,963,373,914 

Taxable 

973,232,372 

3,581,796,233 

Exempt 

348,517,578 

1,381,577,681 

Ratio 

26.4% 

29.9% 

1 Public Schools 

37,455,874 

135,216,240 

2 Private Schools 

6,358,965 

21,762,670 

3 Colleges, Unis. 

51,786,212 

218,654,415 

4 Governmentals 

101,158,816 

469,020,035 

5 Churches 

44,431,031 

136,979,051 

6 Hospitals 

45,460,795 

190,025,130 

7 Charities 

14,036,515 

56,421,880 

8 Cemeteries 

12,249,000 

34,138,000 

9 Railroads^ 

28,060,250 

91,117,060 

10 Utilities^ 

7,520,120 

28,143,200 


Table Two 


Analysis of Exempt Properties In Minneapolis 

(Not including Railroads and Utiliies 



1968 

Ratio 

1975 

Ratio 


at 40% 


at 100% 


All 

$312,937,229 


$1,262,337,421 


Public Total 

211,795,943 

67.3% 

880,363,054 

69.8% 


Schools 

85,565,761 


337,077,030 

, Governmentals 

101,158,836 


469,020,035 

Hospitals, Charities 

25,071,346 


74,265,989 

Private Total 

101,141,286 

32.3% 

381,974,367 30.2% 

El. & Sec. Schls. 

6,358,965 


21,717,670 

Colleges, Unis. 

3,676,325 


16,904,625 

Churches 

44,431,031 


136,779,051 

Hospitals 

23,874,520 


115,912,141 

Cemeteries 

12,153,595 


34,239,000 

Charities 

10,646,850 


56,421,880 


' 1968 assessments are what were called “Fair and True,” which were theoretically 40% of 
actual appraisal; those for 1975 are theoretically full market values. To obtain amounts for 
1968 in Table One and also Table Two, comparable to those under 1975, we multiply the 
former by 2.5. 

^Railroads and utilities are listed as exempts on the tax rolls because they pay no local 
property tax; however, as we explained in our analysis of St. Paul, the former pay 5% and 
the latter 7% of their gross earnings to the State in lieu of other taxes. 
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Table Three 

Private Exempt Property in Minneapolis 

(Not including Railroads or Utilities) 


All 

1968 
at 40% 
$101,141,286 

Ratio 

1975 
at 100% 
$381,974,.367 

Ratio 

Protestant Total 

55,184,450 

54.6% 

184,757,316 

48.3% 

Schools 

1,401,565 


2,913,480 


Colleges 

3,665,025 


10,142,225 


Churches 

28,834,880 


105,916,541 


Hospitals 

14,062,350 


44,543,920 


Charities 

7,220,630 


21,241,150 


Catholic Total 

24,214,401 

23.9% 

73,145,391 

19.0% 

Schools 

2,609,250 


16,853,190 


Churches 

14,670,751 


28,067,290 


Hospitals 

5,918,000 


23,559,411 


Charities 

300,500 


2,377,000 


Cemeteries 

715,900 


2,288,500 


Jewish Total 

3,376,470 

3.3% 

11,314,100 

2.96% 


134,000 


900,000 


Synagogues 

925,400 


2,794,900 


Hospitals 

2,216,870 


7,524,200 


Charities 

44,000 




Cemeteries 

56,200 


95,000 


Secular Total 

18,365,965 

18.2% 

112,757,560 

29.7% 

Schools 

2,214,150 


1,081,100 


Colleges, Unis. 

11,300 


6,732,400 


Hospitals 

777,300 


40,284,564 


Charities 

5,488,465 


31,767,566 


Cemeteries 

9,874,750 


32,891,930 


Religious Total 

82,775,321 

81.9% 

269,216,807 

70.5% 

Protestant 

66.6% 


68.6% 


Catholic 

29.2% 


27.2% 


Jewish 

4.1% 


4.2% 
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Denver 


Denver, one of the four cities we analyzed in 1964 and again in 
1968, is the Queen of the Rockies, the largest city between St. Louis and 
San Francisco. It is a clean and busy metropolis; immediately to its west, 
rise towering mountains with high passes and immense peaks swathed in 
snow most of the year; and to the east lie vast uninterrupted plains—the 
bread basket of America— which stretch beyond the Mississippi and to 
the borders of Pennsylvania. 

In the center of the city, there is a spacious park-like plaza, bounded 
on the west by the imposing City-County building, crowned with a tall 
clock-tower. Facing it on a hilltop to the east is the Capitol, with a dome 
embellished in shimmering native gold. South of the Plaza stand the 
University of Denver Law School, the magnificent Museum of Arts, and 
the spacious Public Library. To the north is the City-County Annex, 
purchased from the Colorado Seminary for $4 million. Adjacent to this, 
north and eastward, looms the business hub of the city, consisting of 
high-rise hotels, office buildings, and mercantile establishments. Colfax 
Avenue, which runs 35 miles from east to west, leads to a highway over 
the mountains; and, as it proceeds eastward, passes the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, adorned with a dome almost rivalling that on 
the State House. 

Tax-ledgers in Denver carry two entries for every item: the 
theoretical full appraisal, and the assessment, which is 30%. The reader 
must be careful to distinguish the one from the other. Since only 
assessment totals were available in 1964 and 1968, we use these in our 
tables throughout. 

Since the Assessor reduces valuations every five years because of 
depreciation or obsolescence, we conclude that the growth of the city 
has been greater than indicated in the statistics. Even so, the official 
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appraisals of real estate alone reflect a per-capita wealth of nearly 
$ 11,000, which speaks eloquently of a healthy and prosperous economy. 

The Assessor has arranged all taxables under categories which run 
from 1 to 60. Public exempts are given under categories 80-83, 85-86, 
and 89, as shown in Table One at the close of this chapter. Private 
exempts are covered in categories 84,87-88, and 90-98. 

In making our present analysis, Mr. Paul E. Doyle, Supervisor of 
the Real Estate Audit Section, and Mr. Theodore A. Hammond, Budget 
Director, were most gracious in supplying necessary information and 
documents. 

Although the ratio of exempts in Denver is much lower than in 
eastern cities, this is not the result of severe strictures upon them: 
fraternals and veterans organizations enjoy this privilege, as do private 
clubs, cultural societies, business groups, and philanthropic entities of 
all kinds. Even the Catholic publishing house at 934-50 Bannock Street, 
appraised at $308,090, where The National Catholic Register is 
produced, is listed as a tax-exempt under Category 90, Private Schools; 
and many apartment buildings enjoy tax-preferences simply because 
they operate on a non-profit basis. 

The population of the city and county—which are identical— 
increased from 416,000 in 1950 to 494,000 in 1960 and to 515,000 in 
1970. Although Denver is a predominantly white-Protestant communi¬ 
ty, it does include important minorities. The black ratio increased from 
6.1% in 1960 to 9.1% in 1970; and Mexican-Americans constitute an 
additional 9%. The area between downtown eastward toward the 
airport is largely colored. It does not, however, resemble an eastern 
slum; for the well-kept houses, churches, and schools become better, 
larger, and more modern as the locale recedes from the center of the city. 
The Mexican-American community, which has been indigenous for 
decades, is located on the near-west side. In 1968, in a school enrollment 
of 96,577, the total “minority” portion was 33,179, of whom 13,639 were 
Negro; in 1972-73, these totals were 91,616, 38,196, and 15,729, 
respectively. 

In 1974-75, as shown in Table One, assessments on all real estate 
totalled $1,633,478,800, of which $1,302,963,260, or 79.8%, were on 
taxables. (Appraisals were $5,444,865,020 and $4,343,135,943, respec¬ 
tively.) Exempts were assessed at $330,515,540 and appraised at 
$1,101,729,560. This total, however, excludes Category 98, which 
consists of Railroads and Utilities, taxed only by the state. 

Although the exempt ratio in Denver is less than in any city 
analyzed in this study except Portland, this has been gradually 
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increasing. In the Fifties, it was only 12%; in 1963, 15.6%; in 1968, 
19.9%; in 1974-75, 20.2%. 

The Public Exempts 

Although the assessments on public exempts have increased from 
$151,258,540 in 1964 to $209,946,819 in 1974-75, their ratio has fallen 
from 70% to 63.8% a modest expansion has taken place in the public 
school system which, even though enrollment has fallen, increased from 
$38,177,130 in 1964 to $42,811,629 in 1974, reflecting an appraisal of 
$142,705,430. City-county property, consisting of the airport, the 
libraries, parks, museums, etc., more than doubled, from $43,588,040 to 
$88,342,820—an appraisal of $294,485,750. 

The Religious Complex 

Denver has an important Catholic minority with 40 parish 
churches. As in 1968 there were still 10 synagogues in 1974; and we 
found 293 Protestant-miscellaneous churches on the tax-rolls. We 
estimate the Jewish community at 20,000; the Catholic at 80,000; and 
the Protestant-miscellaneous at 160,000, leaving some 245,000 or 48% 
without religious affiliation. 

Protestant. The overall assessments on Protestant and miscellane¬ 
ous properties increased from $37,810,410 to $48,122,401 in the ten 
years following 1964; and, since appraisals on all real estate are reduced 
at regular intervals, we know that extensive improvements and 
expansion must have occurred, especially in hospitals, sanctuaries, and 
parsonages. Among the churches of larger denominations, we found 57 
Baptist, 33 Methodist, 30 Lutheran, 19 Episcopal, and 17 
Presbyterian—some of which are appraised at more than a million 
dollars—and literally dozens valued at from $200,000 to $600,000, 
distributed among more than 30 religious bodies. 

In Denver, as elsewhere, there has been a proliferation of 
independent and apocalyptic churches and cults, many of which operate 
among the blacks or the Mexican-Americans; in addition to 41 which 
are unclassifiable, we found 47 belonging to the, Church of God, the 
Nazarenes, a Holiness cult, the Assemblies of God, Bible churches, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

We noted in Praise the Lord that Denver is a predominantly 
Protestant-secular community. Even before Colorado became a state, 
Mr. Evans, the Methodist who founded Northwestern University and 
for whom Evanston, Illinois, was named, came west in 1858 and 
obtained a federal charter creating the Colorado Seminary, which 


established the University of Denver and enjoys the rare privilege of 
owning unlimited amounts of commercial property immune to local 
taxation. It has properties assessed at $15,240,830 and therefore 
appraised at $50,802,320. Now operated by a board of lay trustees, it is 
still Methodist oriented and we classify it as Protestant-religious. The 
Widow lliff, whose name is borne by the school of religion located on 
the University campus, has transferred many commercial properties to 
the Seminary. 

Assessments on Protestant schools (90-91) were reduced sharply 
because, between 1964 and 1974 the Colorado Women’s College, once 
classified as religious, became a secular institution appraised at 
$10,527,290. T he principal remaining Protestant schools are the Baptist 
Bible College, appraised at $497,000; the Redeemer Evangelical 
Lutheran Elementary, $101,800; the Colorado Lutheran High Schools 
Association, $718,740; and the Denver Society for Christian Instruc¬ 
tion, $273,430. 

Partly because of reclassification and partly because of growth, the 
assessments on Protestant charities increased from $273,470 in 1964 to 
$3,187,594 in 1974. These consist of a great variety of philanthropies, 
including orphanages, Ys, Salvation Army facilities, and rescue 
missions. There is also a Life Center, operated by the non- 
denominational Calvary Temple, assessed at $684,219. 

An interesting development has been the proliferation of 
apartments enjoying important tax-preferences. Several of these, owned 
by churches—such as the Presbyterian Hospital Home, appraised at 
$1,655,530 —are entirely exempt as charities under Category 95 or as 
medical facilities under Category 93. Others, which rent at approxi¬ 
mately commercial rates and which enjoyed total immunity until 1964, 
have since been placed under partial assessment in Category 84. 
However, although no longer blessed with blanket exemptions, their 
appraisal-deductions totalled $15,150,650 in 1974 and thus created a 
tax-shelter of more than $300,000. Among these we found the following 
(valuations given are full appraisals): 


Congregational Francis Heights Apartments $4,098,900 

Japanese-Buddhist Sunset Parks and Tri-State 4,352,770 

Episcopal Homes 832,400 

Baptist Zion Home for the Elderly 1,131,260 

Baptist Broadway 437,870 

Central Christian Housing Corporation 800,000 

Lutheran Apartments 790,640 


Taxes on such projects are rising, even if slowly. The assessors 
declare that it is their intent eventually to tax at parity all portions of 
such facilities which do not qualify for reductions because of tenants 
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with low incomes or who, for some other reason, confer immunity upon 
their lodgings. 

Because of the great expansion among the seculars, the ratio of 
Protestant to all private exempts declined from 48.5% in 1964 to 39.9% 
in 1974. However, among the religious, they increased from 58.1 to 
58.5%. 

Catholic. The accompanying table shows that while the number of 
parishes increased between 1965 and 1974 from 38 to 40, the number of 
their attached schools declined from 38 to 26 and their enrollment from 
15,516 to 7,721. In the diocese, enrollment fell from 29,251 to 16,665, 
and the ratio of Catholics in the population from 19.3 to 16.8%. 


The Catholic Complex 


Parishes 

(In the City-County) 

1965 

38 

1974 

40 

Schools 


38 

26 

Enrollment 


16,516 

7,721 

Other Sec. Schools 


4 

4 

Enrollment 


2.390 

1,614 

Colleges 


2 

1 

Enrollment 


1,895 

1,210 

El. and Sec. Enrollment 

(In the Diocese) 

29,251 

16,665 

Population 


1,347,575 

1.805,277 

Catholics 


260,105 

303,960 

Ratio 


19.3% 

16.8% 


.Interesting and significant is the recent discontinuance of the 
luxurious Loretto Heights (girls’) College as a religious institution. No 
longer listed in the Official Catholic Directory, this $10 million 
showpiece has been turned over to a board of lay trustees who operate it 
as a secular institution. 

In spite of this and other losses in the educational sector, however, 
the assessments on Catholic schools, which include four private high 
schools, the St. Thomas Seminary, and the Jesuit St. Regis Educational 
Corporation, increased in 10 years from $5,247,500 to $6,837,297. But 
the greatest expansion was in the three Catholic hospitals—St. 
Anthony, St. Joseph, and Mercy—which, with the help of federal 
subsidies, increased from $5,098,990 to $14,847,531.' St. Anthony alone 
carried a 1974 full appraisal of $27,875,500. 


•We note, however, that the actual increase was not quite that large because some of the 
items classified as Charities (#95) in 1964, were later placed under Category 93, or 
Hospita Is. 
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The great cathedral, of course, still dominates its hilltop; and the 
old parish churches are intact. However, the valuations on these, their 
attached rectories, schools, convents, and other appurtenances, have 
suffered a precipitous decline, from $8,364,590 to $4,671,558. 
Nevertheless, in part because of inflation and in part because of the 
extraordinary expansion in medical facilities, the assessments on all 
Catholic properties increased from $20,421,260 in 1964 to $27,028,533 
in 1974, and their ratio among religious exempts from 31.3 to 32.8%. 

Jewish. The value of Jewish exempts increased slightly between 
1964 and 1974, but their ratio declined from 10.5% to 8.7%. By far the 
greatest investment is found under Hospitals: the Beth Israel Hospital 
Home, $1,513,540; the National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, 
$4,354,700; the Jewish Hospital, $1,246,700; and the General Rose 
Memorial, $7,844,700. 

Synagogues carry assessments of $870,648; Jewish schools consist 
of the Hillel Academy arid the Congregation Emmanuel Schools. 
Properties classified as Charities consist of a National Home for 
Asthmatic Children, Jewish Community Center, and a Family and 
Children’s Service. 

The Secular Complex 

In the secular division we find that Charities were reduced from 
$6.9 million in 1964 to $2,673,432 in 1974 largely because of the 
reclassification as hospitals, on which assessments increased from 
$3,577,840 to $14,132,642. Assessments under 90-91 (Schools) reached 
$6,874,050—an appraisal of $22,890,586—because of the transfer of 
Loretto Heights College and the Colorado Women’s College from the 
religious to the secular sector. 

There is an educational trust known as the Clayton Estate which 
owns considerable tracts of land and houses needy students who attend 
the public institutions. 

Under Category 84, we find partially exempt non-profit housing 
assessed at $1,874,344, and therefore appraised at about $6 million. 
Among these projects, we have the Denver Fire Fighters Housing, 
$1,022,250; the Metro Village, $1,876,680; the Denver Senior Citizens’ 
Homes, $902,430; the Allied Housing, $1,426,640; and the SM W# 9 (the 
Sheet Metal Workers Senior Citizens) $694,210. There are several 
others. 

Taxation in Denver 

In addition to the property tax, Denver residents pay a state 
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corporation income tax of 5% and a personal income tax which rises 
from 3% on the first $ 1,000 to 8% on income over $ 10,000. There is also a 
2% surtax on intangible income exceeding $5,000, and a state sales tax 
of 3%, to which the city-county adds 2% for local revenue. We find, in 
addition, a variety of fees and excises which, added to the $30,969,000 
obtained by the city through its 18.6 mill property levy, produced 
$143,272,300 in 1973-74 for the Unrestricted General Fund, used to 
finance the schools and the city-county government, which had a 
bonded debt of $314,405,000, requiring payments of $22,721,778 in 
1973, of which $12,621,778 was interest. 

The Auditor's Genera! Report, from which the preceding data is 
taken, shows how the tax burden has increased during recent years. The 
30% assessments on taxable property rose from $1,155,045,970 in 1964 
to $1,569,628,950 in 1973; the millage from 67.5 to 80.211; the total 
revenue from $77,965,997 to $122,333,335. In addition to special levies, 
the city-county millage has remained at 18.6 while that for schools rose 
from 41.9 to 45.777 and revenue for them from $48,396,670 to 
$77,208,000. 

The city sales tax, which produced only $8,818,806 in 1964, brought 
in $34,257,465 in 1973. The combined city-county school budget was 
approximately $255 million, or $520 per capita. 

It is clear that taxes are becoming more and more burdensome; and 
even in Denver, where the exempt ratio is much lower than nationally, 
present taxpayers would find their burden reduced by about 25% if all 
immunities were terminated. 

, Let us consider a typical house appraised at $25,000 in 1964, which. 


Summary of Property in Denver' 


All 

Taxable 

Exempt 

Public 

Private 

Secular 

Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


Assessment 

$1,633,478,800 

1,302,963,260 

330,515,540 

209,946,819 

120,568,721 

38,287,149 

82,281,572 

48,122,401 

27,028,553 

7,130,618 


Appraisal 

$5,444,865,020 

4,343,135,943 

1,101,729,560 

700,000,000 

401,700,000 

127,000,000 

274,700,000 

161,000,000 

90,000,000 

23,700,000 


'We could have given exact appraisals for all sub-headings, but, for the sake of 
convenience, we rounded off these amounts. 
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assessed at $7,500 with a millage of 67.5 (which was uniform on all types 
of property) would require a tax-payment of $516.25. In 1974, a similar 
home, appraised at $40,000 and assessed at $13,333 would, with a 
millage of 80.211, pay a tax of $963, which, even so, is much less than 
half of what would be demanded in Boston, Hartford, or Buffalo. 


Table One 

Real Estate Assessments in Denver 



1962-63 

1967-68 

1974-75 

All 

$1,385,873,210 

$1,140,483,610 

$1,633,478,800 

01-60 Taxable 

1,169,942,550 

913,880,240 

1,302,963,260 

80-97 

215,930,660 

226,603,370 

330,515,540 

98 Memo Series 



10,385,610 

Ratio 

15.6% 

19.9% 

20.2% 

Public: Total 

151,258,540 

145,120,440 

209,946,819 

Ratio 

70.0% 

63.9% 

63.8% 

85 U.S.A. 

42,432,500 

37,725,710 

42,582,700 

86 State 

17,991,430 

19,022,530 

24,415,370 

83 Housing Auth. 

9,069,440 

9,208.280 

11,794,300 

89 Bd. of Ed. 

38,177,130 

36,773,750 

42,811,629 

80-82 City-Co. 

43,588,040 

42,390,170 

88,342,820 

Private: Total 

64,672,120 

81,482,930 

120,568,721 

Ratio 

30.0% 

35.9% 

36.2% 

84 Housing 



4,545,220 

87 Clayton Est. 

1,584,070 

1,038,510 

1,091,840 

88 Colorado Sem. 

8,347,170 

13,355,740 

15,240,830 

90-91 Schools 

11,990,840 

13,611,770 

14,983,740 

92 Churches 

19,609,310 

18,754,800 

20,984,700 

93 Hospitals 

11,519,350 

15,994,080 

42,798,118 

94 Fraternals 

2,489,170 

4,170,060 

2,082,080 

95 Charities 

7,799,100 

12,607,750 

6,947,270 

Others 

72,980 

584,140 

150,571 

97 Parsonages 

1,252,130 

1,366,080 

1,358,750 

98 RRs. and Utils. 



10,385,610 
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Table Two 

Private Exempt Property In Denver 



1964 

Ratio 

1974 

Ratio 

All 

$77,882,470 


$120,568,721 


Protestant: Total 

37,810,350 

48.5% 

48,122,401 

39.9% 

84. 94 Housing 

88 Colorado Sem. 

90-91 Schools 

92, 97 Churches 

93 Hospitals 

95 Charities 

2,357,500 

12,426,200 

3,202,900 

15,640,010 

3,910,270 

273,470 


3,354,293 

15,240,830 

651,545 

16,801,104 

8,887,035 

3,187,594 


Catholic: Total 

20,412,200 

26.2% 

27,028,553 

22.4% 

84, 94 Housing 

90-91 Schools 

92, 97 Churches 

93 Hospitals 

95 Charities 

5,247,520 

8,364,590 

5,098,990 

1,701,100 


304.003 

6,837,297 

4,671,558 

14,837,471 

378,224 


Jewish: Total 

6,921,270 

8.9% 

7,130,618 

6.0% 

90-91 Schools 

92, 97 Synagogues 

93 Hospitals 

95 Charities 

364,960 

1,150,770 

4,918,960 

486,580 


621,048 

870,648 

4,930,902 

708,020 


Seculars: Total 

12,738,530 

16.4% 

38,287,149 

31.7% 

84 N-P Housing 

87 Clayton Est. 

90-91 Schools 

93 Hospitals 

94 Fraternals 

95 Charities 

96 Other 

98 Memo Series 

1,498,030 

3,577,840 

6,905,400 

757,260 


1,874,344 

1,091,840 

6,874,050 

14,132,642 

1,104,660 

2,673,632 

150,371 

10,385,610 


Total Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

65,143,940 

58.1% 

31.3% 

10.6% 

83.6% 

82,281,572 

58.5% 

32.8% 

8.7% 

68.3% 
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Portland and Multnomah County 


We began this transcontinental tour in Boston, which has nearly if 
not the highest taxes, the steepest prices, and the largest ratio of exempt 
property we have encountered; and we conclude it with a city in the 
Northwest, which has the lowest taxes, the most reasonable prices, and 
the smallest proportion of exempt property. 

Situated on the Willamette River before it joins the vast Columbia, 
Portland (with 384,000 people), the seat of Multnomah County (with 
566,000), is one of the cleanest and most attractive cities in the United 
States. Although its ratio of exempt property increased from 14.2% to 
15.8% between 1968 and 1974, this is still by far the lowest we have 
discovered; and the same is true of its tax-burden, which is the more 
reniarkable since the laws governing exemptions are very lenient. Multi- 
million-dollar retirement homes enjoy immunity, as does the General 
Welfare Corporation operated by the Mormon Church for the exclusive 
benefit of its own members. All properties have been reassessed in recent 
years to reflect the inflationary pressures; and we found that appraisals 
are remarkably accurate. All properties are assessed and appraised at 
100% and the same millage is imposed upon all categories of taxable. 

Mr. James O. Lynch, Assistant Assessment Rolls Supervisor, was 
most cooperative, and gave us directions and information without 
which this analysis could not have been completed. 

The city (88.44 square miles) could not be analyzed separately, 
since its tax-records are intertwined with those of the county (with 470 
square miles). The work was painstaking and laborious; for a printout of 
exempt properties comprising 149 pages and containing 8,000, items— 
of which 2,000 were privates, identified only by 9-digit numbers—had 
first to be transcribed; then the ownership of each had to be ascertained 
from the 50 volumes containing the complete property rolls; and finally 
all these had to be reorganized under separate headings in order to 
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produce the results shown in Table Two at the close of this chapter. 

Portland and Oregon are unique in that they still represent an ideal 
which is generally fading from the American scene. That its ratio of 
exempt property is lower than elsewhere is no accident, because 
Oregonians believe fervently in free enterprise and limited government. 
Since they are highly tax-conscious, no more than 6% may be added to 
the tax-base in any one year, nor may any new tax be imposed, without a 
general referendum. It is therefore not surprising that Portland is 
prosperous and growing. In the city alone, 13,000 new residential units 
were constructed in 1973; and there was an enormous expansion in 
business and manufacture. 

In spite of the lenient taxation, Portland and Multnomah County 
boast superior recreational facilities, such as parks and playgrounds. 
The city has a splendid library system, with a downtown center 
containing a million volumes, in addition to 14 branches scattered 
throughout the area, all of which operate under a unique form of private 
ownership. There is an excellent debt-free public school system with 94 
elementary and 14 high schools which increased the value of its plant 
from $152,806,320 in 1968 to $245,115,820 in 1974. In the meantime, 
because of the falling birth-rate and in spite of the fact that parochial 
enrollment declined by 8,000, attendance in the Portland public schools 
alone fell from 75,119 in 1967 to 69,180 in 1974. In order to maintain 
these, the taxpayers contributed $65 million, or $940 per pupil, in 1973- 
74. 

Metro Portland has a great diversity of industry, a portion of which 
is related to the great timber and forestry reserves of the area. Thirty 
corporations, each of which employs more than 500, have a total payroll 
exceeding 50,000; however, there are many smaller manufacturing 
firms. 

Portland, known as the Rose Capital of the World, celebrates a 
great flower festival each September, replete with bands, parades, floats, 
etc. The delightful climate and the many interesting activities bring more 
than 10.5 million visitors from outstate to Oregon each year. 

In 1970 there were 26,308 Negroes in the entire state—a ratio of 
1.3%, most of whom reside in Portland. Mr. Lynch explained that there 
are more than 130 agencies which minister to the needs of the indigent. 
However, what constitutes the nearest thing to a slum—located about 
two miles from the center of the city—presents the appearance of 
affluence, compared to the desolation which meets the eye in some of the 
cities of the East. 

Since property appraisals in the county total almost $8 billion, the 
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per-capita wealth is $12,000 in real estate alone; and since the total tax 
was about $175 million (based on the Portland millage of 1974), this 
constitutes a per-capita average of slightly over $300—less than in many 
eastern cities which are burdened with various taxes unknown in 
Oregon. 

Table One at the close of this chapter reflects recent developments 
in Multnomah County. Between 1968 and 1974, property values 
increased by more than 80%, partly because of new construction and 
partly because of inflation. We note that the exempt ratio has increased 
by 1.6%, which, though not substantial, is worth noting, for it indicates a 
national trend. We note also that the public sector of this has risen from 
71.9% to 76.6%, while the private declined from 28.1% to 24.4%. 

The Public Domain 

In addition to the school system, public exempts have grown 
rapidly in the county, but not as in most places, because of public 
housing or slum-clearance redevelopment programs. The increase 
occurred in the federal sector because the Bonneville Dam expanded its 
investment from $90,000,000 in 1968 to $194,931,500 in 1974. For 
various reasons, state properties increased from $30,678,340 to 
$117,491,251. Furthermore, the port underwent vast improvements 
which boosted its valuations from $32,767,530 to $119,603,640. 

Thus again Portland is basically different from most large 
American cities. It is not suffering from the decay that brings massive 
federal subsidies and direct control. It is expanding through construc¬ 
tion which serves the general welfare. 

The Religious Complex 

Oregon is the only state which ever voted to outlaw parochial 
schools—which it did in 1924. However, this referendum was nullified 
by the Supreme Court in a landmark decision known as Pierce v. Sisters 
in 1925. Oregonians obviously believe in strict church-state separation. 
However, in addition to the Catholic school system, there are still three 
or four Protestant schools in the Portland area below the college level. 

Of all the cities analyzed in this study, Portland is a community 
which may be described as Protestant-secular par excellence. We found 
530 Protestant-miscellaneous congregations on the tax-rolls; there are 
39 Catholic parishes and 10 synagogues. We estimate the Protestant- 
miscellaneous community at 250,000; the Catholic at 75,000; and the 
Jewish at 12,000. This leaves some 230,000, or 41%, without religious 
commitment. 
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Protestant. One of the most remarkable developments in Portland 
is the extraordinary expansion of Protestant assets, which, wonderful 
for their number and variety, as shown in Table Two at the close of this 
chapter, increased from $82,773,950 in 1968 to $140,712,230 in 1974. 
The value of church sanctuaries alone grew from $49,361,950 to 
$93,319,545. Although some of this was the result of revaluation, most 
of it reflects new or improved facilities. 

Many of the Protestant-miscellaneous congregations meet in 
modest surroundings, while others enjoy the affluence of million-dollar 
edifices. These range from a Church of the Living God with a sanctuary 
appraised at $7,650 to that of the First United Methodist Church, 
valued at $1,606,400; the Trinity Episcopal, $1,596,610; and a 
Presbyterian, $1,313,340. In addition to many others belonging to these 
denominations, there are dozens of Lutheran, Baptist, Seventh-day 
Adventist, and other old-line bodies with churches ranging in valuation 
from $100,000 to $750,000. There are also outstanding and commodious 
sanctuaries belonging to the Nazarenes, the Church of God, the 
Assemblies, Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Christian Scientists, the Covenant 
and Bible churches, the Evangelical Church of North America, the Full 
Gospel, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, the Church of 
Christ, and the New Thought movement. 

Approximately 75% of the religious community of Multnomah 
County is Protestant-miscellaneous; and the Assessor’s records show 
that its ratio of property increased from 58.6% in 1968 to 74.1 % in 1974. 
Among the larger Protestant properties classified as benevolences, we 
find the following: 


The Judson Bible College 

$ 679,740 

The Multnomah Bible School (Interdenominational) 

4,512,370 

The Columbia Christian College 

1,529,600 

Concordia College (Lutheran) 

2,267,960 

Good Samaritan Hospital (Episcopal) 

11,842,470 

The Lutheran Charity Hospital 

7,281,650 

The Lutheran Retirement Home 

4,281,940 

The Baptist Retirement Home 

1,026,240 


Catholic. The only portion of Catholic properties which have 
shown an increase consists of cemeteries which, because of revaluation 
of land, have risen from $232,250 in 1968 to $1,738,790 in 1974. 

In all other respects—in spite of inflation—the Catholic investment 
in real estate shows a precipitous decline. The churches dropped from 
$25,874,000 to $23,734,040; and the benevolences, which include 


schools, retreats, convents, etc., decreased from $28,018,810 to 
$15,675,520. 

Table Two shows that the Catholic declined from 30.4% to 13.4% 
among all private exempts and from 38.3% to 21.7% among the religious 
between 1968 and 1974. The accompanying table shows that enrollment 
in Catholic elementary and secondary schools dropped from 14,062 to 
7,170 in Multnomah County; that in the diocese—which covers the 
same area as the state—seminarians declined from 377 to 190 and school 
enrollment from 28,053 to 14,794. The conclusion seems inescapable 
that ever-increasing numbers of Catholic laymen are refusing to support 
the programs and activities of their Church as they did before 1965. 

The Catholic Complex 

(In Multnomah County) 




1965 

1974 

Parishes 


39 

39 

Parish Schools 


30 

26 

Enrollment 


10,789 

5,312 

Other High Schools 


7 

3 

Enrollment 


3,273 

1,858 

Total Enrollment 


14,062 

7,170 


(In the Diocese) 



Parishes 


108 

125 

Seminarians 


377 

190 

Colleges and Universities 


3 

2 

Students 


2,933 

2,782 

School Enrollment 


28,053 

14,794 

Population 


1,636,740 

1,979,267 

Catholics 


198,740 

254,267 

Ratio 


12.1% 

12.8% 

Jewish. The Jewish 

r 

community in Multnomah County 

numbers 


perhaps 12,000—less than 2%. Their synagogues are valued at 
$5,172,970 and their benevolences, consisting of a retirement home and 
a community center, at $2,984,220. We note that exempt Jewish 
holdings almost doubled between 1968 and 1974, from $4,442,390 to 
$8,285,940, and now comprise 4.3% of exempt religious property. 

The Secular Complex 

One of the most dramatic developments in Portland has been the 
extraordinary proliferation of non-sectarian exempts which, encour¬ 
aged by public generosity and cultural interest, increased from 
$36,463,840 in 1968 to $112,592,440 in 1974. Some ofthese, classified as 
benevolences—which expanded from $19,963,630 to $76,811,265—are 
multi-million-dollar institutions: 
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Lewis and Clark College 
Warner Pacific College 
The Reed Institute 
Halladay Park Hospital 
Physicians and Surgeons Hospital 
Kaiser Hospital 
Metropolitan Hospital 
Portland Benevolent Association 


$13,950,680 

2,008,900 

10,193,220 

2,526,900 

2,794,480 

4,774,370 

5,548,180 

6,300,740 


A list of the Portland benevolences would comprise a list filling 
several pages; and we can only say that their proliferation reflects the 
growing strength of the secular community: 


Oregon Protective Association 
Kerr Home for Unwed Mothers 
Mann Home 

Portland Student Services 
Pioneer Educational Society 
Goodwill Industries 
Volunteers of America 
Woman’s Convalescent Home 
Alano and Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Arts and Crafts Society 
Patton Home for the Friendless 
Oregon Historical Society 
Portland Civic Theatre 
Children’s Home 
German Aid Society 
Oregon Humane Society 
American Red Cross 
Portland Sanitarium 


S 646,500 
481,850 
803,110 
3,113,900 
1,348,130 
984,170 
666,000 
213,230 
142,040 

110.320 
344,650 

2,006,060 

145,550 

1,988,490 

720.320 
285,760 
726,800 
441,730 


We found also a great increase in cemetery assessments—the result 
of land-revaluation, rather than of expansion or improvements: from 
$7,063,800 in 1968 to $25,226,140 in 1974. 

Taxation in Multnomah County 

Oregon has no sales tax, no gross earnings tax, no use tax, and no 
property tax on household goods. A tax on business inventories is being 
phased out. When an attempt was made to enact a sales tax, this was 
defeated 5 to 1; a second attempt was inundated by a vote of 9 to 1. No 
pressure group can force a special election to approve a bond issue or 
effect any increase in taxation: such votes can be taken only at general 
elections. A flat rate for a car license is $10 a year. The 1974 millage in 
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the county ranged from 19.58 to 33.97, and averaged about 27.79— 
which was the rate in Portland (down from 28.92 in 1973). A house 
appraised at $40,000, therefore, paid an ad valorem tax of $1,111.60— 
less than half of the levy in some cities which have additional taxes 
costing their citizens as much or more than the total paid by Oregonians. 

There is a state income tax, which begins at 4% and rises to 10% on 
portions of taxable income exceeding $10,000. However, the exemp¬ 
tions and allowances are so generous that even a person with an income 
of $25,000 ordinarily pays no more than 4 or 5%. Furthermore, there is 
a unique system of graduated deductions and refunds given to those 
whose incomes do not exceed $15,000 to cover a portion or all the 
money paid by them in rentals or real estate taxes. The lower the income, 
the higher the ratio of deduction; and even if no income tax at all is paid, 
the state refunds anywhere from $100 to $490 to home owners and half 
this sum to tenants. In many cases, the entire property tax is refunded. 

The only new tax we found in Portland was the 5% excise on our 
hotel room, which had been increased from $7.00 to $10.00 in 6 years, 
but which was still comparable to accommodations costing from $ 16.00 
to $24.00 in other cities. 

Summary of Property In Multnomah County 


Assessment and Appraisal 


All 


$7,843,068,466 

6,601,803,446 

1,241,265,020 

938,526,060 

302,738,960 

112,592,440 

190,146,520 

140,712,230 


Taxable 

Exempt 


Public 

Private 


Secular 

Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


41,148,350 

8,285,940 


Table One 


Property Assessments in Multnomah County 


All 

1968 

$4,448,841,144 

Ratio 

1974 

$7,843,068,466 

Ratio 

Taxable 

3,815,474,004 

85.8% 

6,601,803,446 

84.2% 

Exempt 

633,367,140 

14.2% 

1,241,265,020 

15.8% 

The Public 

455,612,350 

71.9% 

938,526,060 

75.6% 

Federal 

124,778,730 


247,340,730 


B State 

30,086,340 


117,491,250 


C County 

17,678,850 


32,800,870 


D Municipalities 

93,986,320 


168,373,750 


E School Districts 

152,806,840 


245,115,820 


W Water District 

2,855,680 


4,935,710 


I Drainage Dist. 

169,780 


326,890 


J Ports 

32,767,530 


119,603,640 


K Other 

482,280 


2,537,400 


The Private 

177,754,790 

28.1% 

302,738,960 

24.4% 

L Benevolences ‘ 

81,939,410 


142,762,700 


M Fraternals 

5,696,660 


6,271,795 


N Churches 

78,941,110 


122,226,545 


O Cemeteries 

7,487,860 


27,094,680 


P Libraries 

3,689,750 


4,383,240 

\ 



‘Under L, we find clinics, health centers, hospitals, schools, colleges, clubs, retirement 
homes, convents, Boy and Girl Scounts, community centers, the Good Will Industries, the 
Red Cross, and a great variety of other non-profit organizations, none of which seem to 
have any difficulty in obtaining exemptions in Portland and Multnomah County. 
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Table Two 

Private Exempt Property in Multnomah County 


All 

Protestant: Total 

Churches 

Benevolences 

Cemeteries 

Catholic: Total 

Churches 

Benevolences 

Cemeteries 

Jewish: Total 

Synagogues 

Benevolences 

Cemeteries 

Secular: Total 

Benevolences 

Cemeteries 

Libraries 

Fraternal 

Total Religious 
Protestant 
Catholic 
Jewish 


1968 

$177,754,790 

Ratio 

1974 

$302,738,960 

Ratio 

82,773,500 

46.6% 

140,712,230 

46.5% 

49,361,950 

33,411,550 


93,319,545 

47,391,685 

1,000 


54,125,060 

30.4% 

41,148,350 

13.6% 

25,874,000 

28,018,810 

232,250 


23,734,040 

15,675,520 

1,738,790 


4,442,390 

2.5% 

8,285,940 

2.7% 

3,705,660 

545,420 

191,810 


5,172,970 

2,986,220 

126,750 


36,413,840 

20.5% 

112,592,442 

37.2% 

19,963,630 

7,063,800 

3,689,750 

5,696,660 


76,811,265 

25,226,140 

4,283,240 

6,271,795 


141,340,950 

58.6% 

38.3% 

3.1% 

79.4% 

190,146,520 

74.0% 

21.7% 

4.3% 

62.7% 
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17. 


Salt Lake City and County 


Because of its unique quality and challenging nature, we include a 
report on Salt Lake County; however, since exact data were unavailable 
and since the community is not at all representative of the American 
scene, we do not include any statistics from this source as a base for 
extrapolation in this study. We offer what we have concerning the 
Mormon capital simply for the information of our readers. 

A Previous Investigation 

In 1968 we found in the Office of the Assessor in Salt Lake City a 
file of exempt properties, which included hundreds of cards. Just 
previously. Representative Rex Oberhansly had introduced a bill into 
the State Legislature requiring counties to maintain records listing all 
items of exempt property together with their valuations and totals. 
Although this was buried under an avalanche of Mormon votes, a team 
of auditors working with Oberhansly analyzed the exempt file and 
compiled the following totals: 

Exempt Private Property in Salt Lake County in 1968 



Probable 

Estimated 

Ratio 

Ratio of 

Total 

Amount 

$333,000,000 

Tax Avoided 
$3,330,482 

100.0% 

Religious 

Owner 

LDS Church 

292,000,000 

2,921,495 

87.7% 

93.0% 

Protestants 

14,360,000 

143,581 

4.3% 

4.5% 

Catholics 

7,820,000 

78,192 

2.4% 

2.5% 

Seculars 

18,720,000 

187,224 

5.6% 


All Religious 

314,180,000 

3,143,268 


100.0% 


Since true valuations were at least double the amounts here given, 
we multiplied the totals by 2. 

All attempts to obtain information from government or other 
sources in regard to LDS exempt properties and other holdings resulted 
in complete frustration. In the state capitol, officials in charge of 
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property exemptions professed total ignorance concerning the number 
or the value of welfare farms belonging to the LDS (Mormon) church. 

The Religious Complex 

The telephone directory reflects the overwhelming preponderance 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints in Salt Lake City and 
County; for there, under churches, we find 1,089 LDS listings; there is 
only 1 Jewish; and there are 13 Catholic parish churches and 123 
Protestant-miscellaneous. Since the population of Salt Lake County 
was 458,607 in 1970 and about half of the people belong to the LDS 
Church, we estimate their number at 230,000; Protestants and 
miscellaneous, 30,000; Catholics, 25,000; and Jewish, 1,200—leaving 
some 175,000, or 38%, without religious affiliation or commitment. 

On March 17,1975, we returned to the Assessor’s Office in the hope 
of finding more recent and detailed information. We met there the very 
congenial Mr. James Campbell, who produced a rotary file, evidently 
enlarged from the one we examined in 1968; however, he explained that 
his statistics were incomplete, inaccurate, and wholly unreliable; and he 
added that we must not make any transcription for publication. He did 
not even know which parcels described therein were exempt and which 
taxable; he noted, for example, that neither the LDS Temple nor the 
new LDS office building, although exempt, were in the file. He stated 
that many items were presently under litigation in the State Supreme 
Court. 

We could therefore only count the number of cards in the file, 
which had two sections: one covering LDS properties, the other those of 
all other churches. There were none for secular charities or for public 
exempts. 

LDS. The LDS file contained 1,129 cards, of which the largest 
category described properties titled to the Corporation of the Presiding 
Bishop of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints—an 
individual in charge of the Church-agency which owns its real estate. 
However, we found various other corporations, among which the 
following occurred most frequently: Zion Securities (which evidently 
owns both taxable and exempt property); the Cooperative Security 
Corporation; the Health Service Corporation; the University Corpora¬ 
tion; the Pioneer Stake of Utah; the Genealogical Society; the President 
of the Temple View Study; and the Twenty-first Corporation of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

Protestant. The file pertaining to Protestant-miscellaneous 
properties contained 260 cards; however, sometimes there were 2, 3, or 
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even 4 for a single congregation, among which were many for 
parsonages on which exemption had been denied. 

Interestingly enough, we found several hundred cards listing 
properties as “Sold.” These had previously belonged to churches or 
charities threatened with taxation on items having no relation to an 
exempt purpose. What the total valuation of these was, we could not 
determine, but we believe that it must have been substantial. 

Catholic. The other file included also 80 cards listing the properties 
of the Catholic Church, most of which were titled to the bishop. A 
hospital, titled to the Sisters of the Holy Cross, was marked exempt, as 
was the Judge Memorial (secondary) school and the St. Joseph Villa, a 
home occupied by the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word. 
However, the application for exemption on the rectory of the Judge 
Memorial School was denied; but in all other cases noted in the file, 
parish rectories were 50% exempt on the ground that portions of them 
were used for instruction or other religious activities. All parochial 
schools were also exempt. 

We noted on the card covering St. Joseph’s Villa that its application 
for exemption had been denied by the Assessor and by the Board of 
Equalization on July 7, 1972; but had been approved on June 20 and 
July 26, 1973, by the State Tax Commission. 

That Catholics constitute only a small minority in Salt Lake 
County is obvious from the accompanying table, which shows that the 
Church claimed only about 50,000 members in the whole state and that 
even this ratio declined from 5% to 4.4% of the population between 1965 
and 1974. Although the number of parishes increased from 12to 13, the 
school enrollment in Salt Lake City fell from 3,237 to 1,610—more than 
50%. 

The Catholic Complex 

(In Salt Lake City) 




1965 

1975 

Parishes 


12 

13 

Parish Schools 


7 

5 

Enrollment 


2,394 

1,274 

Other Schools 


3 

1 

Enrollment 


843 

336 

Total Enrollment 

(In the Diocese) 

3,237 

1,610 

Schools 


15 

9 

Enrollment 


4,889 

2,773 

Population 


1,100,000 

1,157,000 

Catholics 


50,000 

51,000 

Ratio 


5.0% 

4.4 
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The Search Continues 

Seeking further information, we discovered that Professor Claron 
Nelson of the state-owned University of Utah and Mr. Gary Rockwood 
of its Bureau of Economics and Business Research had made a study 
called This Is a Community. In a conversation with the former, we 
learned that he had obtained a complete roster of all properties in the 
county—some 52,800 parcels—giving their owners and indicating their 
uses. However, he did not know how many of these were exempt, nor 
could he vouch for any reliable method of making such determination 
except through individual investigation of each item. He said he hoped 
some day to segregate all items into different categories, determine 
which were actually exempt, and compute totals for the various 
classifications. He estimated it would take a team of workers several 
months to complete such a task. 

At this point, we called upon an old friend, the Honorable Mr. J. 
Bracken Lee, former governor of Utah and Mayor of Salt Lake City, for 
help. He replied that the man to see was Mr. Earl W. Baker, former 
Assessor, defeated for re-election in 1974 because he wanted to put a 
great many exempt properties on the tax rolls. We spent hours with him, 
obtained several documents, and learned the full story of what had 
happened during his career as Assessor. 

The Story of an Embattled Public Servant 

Mr. Baker explained that he had always accepted the State 
Constitution as a strict constructionist; and that this declares 
specifically that in addition to government properties, none are 
permitted exemption except those (Art. XIII, Sec. 2) “lots with 
buildings thereon used exclusively for either religious worship or 
charitable purposes, and places of burial not held or used for private or 
corporate profit.” 

Accordingly, in 1971 Mr. Baker declared that this highly restrictive 
language meant exactly what it said and must be obeyed; neither the 
legislature nor the taxing authorities could be permitted any leeway or 
area for interpretation. The words exclusively, worship, and charitable 
are the keys. A building used for worship only, any facility, whether 
owned by an individual or a corporation and operated on a purely 
charitable basis, and any burial ground which supplies income to no 
one, must be exempt. None other could qualify. 

Under this determination, only the churches (the ward houses), the 
Temple, and the properties of the Relief Society of the LDS Church 
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were eligible for exemption; among hospitals, only the Masonic 
Crippled Children’s, which was operated as a pure charity. Mr. Baker 
pointed out that the privately owned Valley West Hospital, run for 
profit by a group of physicians, paying property taxes, and getting the 
worst deal from the federal government, gave service at least equal to, 
and perhaps for less money than those operated by the Catholic sisters 
and the LDS Church. He reiterated that unless a building is devoted 
exclusively to religious worship or is used entirely to perform charitable 
services for all members of the community alike; does so without charge; 
and is financed wholly by the members of the organization asking for 
immunity, such property cannot qualify for exemption. 

Mr. Baker first arranged all church properties under four general 
headings: (1) those used exclusively for worship; (2) those not so used; 
(3) those used exclusively for charity; and (4) those not so used. He then 
exempted those under 1 and 3, but assessed taxes against those placed 
under 2 and 4. He made a similar division of properties owned by non¬ 
profit secular organizations. He estimated that this reform would place 
at least one-half of all previously exempt properties on the taxable 
roster, and would produce a minimum additional revenue of $5 million. 

He then arranged 1,016 parcels—for which exempt status had been 
asked—in 16 sub-categories, among which 521 were granted statutory 
immunity as facilities used exclusively for religious worship; 77 were 
granted immunity as church properties used exclusively for charity; and, 
under non-profit corporations, 1 hospital only (the Shriners mentioned 
above). However, he placed all the following under assessment: 17 labor 
union halls. Category A; 23 fraternal organizations, B; 25 rest and 
retirement homes, C; 37 parochial and other private schools, D; 1 
gymnasium and health spa, E; 44 hospital properties, F; 37 other health 
agencies, G; 16 hospital parking lots, H; 60 welfare farms, K; 7 boys and 
girls clubs, L; 8 cultural centers, M; 12 residences and dormitories, N; 
and 23 ball parks and other recreational facilities, O. 

This meant that all Catholic and Protestant parochial and other 
schools would be subject to full taxation; that all Catholic and LDS 
hospitals would meet the same fate; that all LDS institutes, welfare 
farms, and a multitude of other facilities would pay taxes; that all 
parsonages, rectories, convents, homes, etc., would come under the 
same provision. 

Mr. Baker found hundreds of parcels of exempt property for which 
no petition for immunity had ever been made. Then, after the State Tax 
Commission upheld him in the position he had taken, he mailed copies 
of a carefully prepared letter to all owners of exempt property in 


October, November, and December, 1971, requiring complete informa¬ 
tion on which exemptions might be granted. 

This action created an unprecedent uproar. The State legislature, 
predominantly LDS, thereupon hastened to amend four sections of the 
tax law (sections 59-7-3, 5, 7 and 10), thereby giving the State Tax 
Commission, also LDS dominated, the power not only to determine 
whether an assessment is reasonable, but also to grant outright 
exemptions. It furthermore created three new statutes (59-2-30, 31, and 
7-2.8), which “clarified” Art. XIII, Sec. 2 of the State Constitution by 
redefining the basis for religious exemptions by focusing upon the 
nature of an organization and its methods of operation rather than upon 
the use of the property involved. Under this reconstruction, which Mr. 
Baker declared to be in total violation of the Constitution, Sec. 59-2-31 
expands and alters the constitutional language by providing that 
exemptions shall depend rather upon the purpose than upon the use of a 
given property. Thus, if the purpose of a hospital, school, gymnasium, 
office building, mercantile establishment, or welfare farm is to serve as a 
benefit for a church or other qualifying charity, it is entitled to 
exemption. Mr. Baker, however, declared that “If the framers of the 
Constitution had intended office buildings, private schools, hospitals, 
union halls, dairy farms, canneries, manufacturing plants, farm land, 
and retail stores to be exempt, they would have said so in the 
Constitution.” 

Mr. Baker and his attorneys prepared a number of briefs in which 
they appealed to the State Supreme Court from the decisions of the Tax 
Commission granting what they called unconstitutional exemptions. In 
the case of the Episcopal Bishop’s Residence, the Supreme Court upheld 
the Assessor; the cases of the Ladies Literary Club and the Elks Lodge 
were still pending in April, 1975. In the case of the Deseret Gymnasium, 
the Tax Commission ruled that only a small portion should be taxed, 
while leaving the remainder immune. In early 1975, 92 other cases were 
still unresolved. 

In the meantime, all Catholic, Protestant, and LDS educational 
establishments remained exempt; and a huge complex of LDS property, 
consisting of welfare farms, canneries, manufacturing plants, office 
buildings, hospitals, stores, and various other church-related enterprises 
continued in their previously immune status. Actually, according to Mr. 
Baker, more property than ever before thus became exempt. 

Estimated Totals in Salt Lake County 

We inquired of Mr. Baker whether he had any exact data 
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concerning exempt property, public and private, or any breakdown as 
to ownership. He stated that before he left office at the end of 1974, he 
had prepared such material and intended to publish totals of different 
categories. However, when he was defeated, he unfortunately destroyed 
most of this. 

In the briefs prepared by Mr. Baker and his attorneys, it is 
repeatedly urged that the state adopt the following recommendation of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations: “In order 
that the taxpayers be kept informed, each state should require the 
regular assessment of all tax-exempt property, compilation of the totals 
for each type of exemption by taxing districts, computation of the 
percentage of the assessed valuation thus exempt in each taxing district 
and publication of the findings. Such publication should also present 
summary information on the function, scope, and nature of exempted 
activities.” 

This is precisely the information that Mr. Baker intended to 
compile and publish, had he remained in office for another term (and, 
incidentally this is exactly what we are trying to do, insofar as possible 
for the whole nation, in this study.) Although he could not provide us 
this detailed data, he stated categorically that the private exempt 
property in Salt Lake County had a conservative “market value” 
exceeding $ 1 billion. He placed an estimated value of $50 million on the 
LDS Temple; and, since he knew that more than $38 million had been 
expended in the construction of the new 31-story LDS office building; 
he rated this at $40 million—and intended that it should be taxed on this 
basis-like any other commercial property. 

He declared that there are 800 LDS ward houses or churches in the 
county, which, with an average conservative valuation of $500,000 
would be worth $400 million. Thus we have $490 million to begin with. 

In addition to all these, there are 6 institutes (facilities established 
by the Church for the instruction of college and university students); 
there are also 54 secondary schools in Greater Salt Lake City alone, all 
of which presumably have seminaries (which conduct classes in religion 
for LDS students on the high school level). Appraising these 
conservatively at $200,000 each, we have an additional $12 million. 

There are also 60 welfare farms in the County, which at $1 million 
each account for another $60 million. 

Elsewhere in this study we attempt to estimate LDS income and 
wealth, which includes a large number of other exempt properties, and 
which, according to Mr. Baker, swells the LDS exempt empire to not 


less than 85% of the more than $ 1 billion of private exempt real estate in 
the county. 

Taxation in Salt Lake County 

Total assessments on taxables in the county were $1,084,418,560 in 
1974-75, which included mines, utilities, railroads, etc., assessed for 
taxation by the state. Of this, $602,917,695 was on real estate, personal 
property, and autos, handled by the County Assessor directly. 
Assessments are theoretically 20% of market value (except on personal 
property, which is assessed at 26% with a falling rate for depreciation). 

The value of taxable property handled by the County Assessor, as 
shown in the following table, is therefore theoretically about $3 billion; 
all exempt is about $1.6 billion—including the public domain—or 
24.2%. This reflects a remarkably high per-capita wealth of $13,000. 

We were unable to obtain any document containing a financial 
report of city-county-school income and expenditures; but we did learn 
that the total property tax millage was 93.31 in 1974-75, of which 19.10 
went to the county, 24.5 to the city, 48.36 for public education, and 7.35 
for miscellaneous purposes. This meant that a house appraised at 
$40,000 paid an ad valorem tax of $746.48. The total income and budget 
for the county government alone was about $54 million; the total 
property tax about $95 million; and the tax avoided by exempt property 
nearly $30 million, of which $18.6 million was a benefit to private 
owners; and of this, 85%, or $ 15.8 million, was a gift from the people of 
the county to the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. And 
when we realize that no more than half of the population belongs to that 
institution, we realize the nature and the extent of this beneficence. 


Estimated Value of Real Estate in Salt Lake County 


All 

Assessment 

Appraisal 

$6,500,000,000 

Ratio 

Taxable 

$1,084,418,560 

5,000,000,000 

75.8% 

County Assessed 

602,917,695 

3,000,000,000 

45.5% 

Exempt 


1,600,000,000 

24.2% 

Public 


600,000,000, 

37.2% 

Private 


1,000,000,000 

62.5% 

LDS 


850,000,000 

85.0% 

Protestant 


56,000,000 

5.6% 

Catholic 


20,000,000 

2.0% 

Secular 

Total Religious 

Protestant, LDS, Misc. Ratio 
Catholic Ratio 

Jewish Ratio 


74,000,000 

926,000,000 

97.8% 

2.2% 

7 

7.4% 
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Totals and Projections 


Having completed the re-analysis of our 14 cities, we now combine 
the results and extrapolate upon them. In the first table, we compare the 
appraised values of exempt religious property in 1964, 1968, and 1974. 

Table One 


Appraised Value of Exempt Religious Property 
In Cities Analyzed 

(In Thousands) 



1964 


(In 

the 

14 Cities) 



(4 Cities) 

Ratio 

1968 

Ratio 

1974-75 

Ratio 

Protestant 

$205,767 

35.22% 

$1,561,100 

39.2% 

$2,067,419 

49.3% 

Catholic 

337,775 

55.96% 

2,087,600 

53.4% 

1,842,197 

43.9% 

Jewish 

44,193 

8.82% 

290,500 

7.4% 

284,497 

6.8% 

Total 

587,735 


3,939,200 


4,194,113 



In our second table, we extrapolate the results in Table One to 
obtain national totals. Since we analyzed only 4 cities in 1964, with a 
population which comprised 1.45% of the total, we multiply by 69; since 
the population of the 14 cities constituted 3.85% in 1968 and 3.55% in 
1974, we multiply respectively by 26 and 28.1 to obtain the national 
totals. 

Table Two 


Appraised Value of Exempt Religious Property In 

The United States 


(In Thousands) 


Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


1964 
X 69 

$28,000,000 

44,500,000 

7,000,000 


1968 

X 26 

$40,588,600 

54,277,600 

7,547,800 


1974-75 
X 28.1 

$58,115,414 

51,765,636 

7,974,360 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1964 
Over 1968 


79,500,000 


102,524,000 

29.9% 


117,855,416 


48.2% 

15.0% 
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Note the extraordinary development reflected in these tables; (1) 
between 1964 and 1968, all religious exempts increased from $79.5 to 
$102.5 billion, or 29.9%; (2) even though the Catholic corpus grew 
enormously during this period, the Protestant-miscellaneous did so at 
an even greater tempo and increased from 35.22% to 39.2%; (3) that, 
although the religious empire continued to grow significantly after 1968, 
it did so as a whole at a lower rate, increasing only 15% in the 6-year 
period; and (4) most astonishing of all, while the Protestant- 
miscellaneous increased from $40,588,600,000 to $58,115,414,000, or 
43%, the Catholic, in a stunning reversal, actually declined from 
$54,277,600,000 to $51,765,636,000. Furthermore, had it not been for 
the great sums of money poured by the federal government under Hill- 
Burton into some 798 Catholic General and Special hospitals, the 
decline would have been much greater. 

We should point out that, in relation to the taxable, exempt 
properties almost everywhere tend to be underappraised—sometimes 
by as much as 50% or 60%. A table in the Appendix gives the 
assessments, the appraisals, and the official valuations of 46 college and 
university plants located in our 14 cities. These are underappraised by 
33%. If this average holds true of all private exempts—and we believe it 
does—the true value of tax-free religious real estate was not 
$117,855,416,000, in 1974-75, but well in excess of $150 billion. 

Table Three gives a summary for all types of property in the United 
States—taxable and exempt—and breaks down the latter into public 
and private, which in turn, is then divided into its secular and religious 
divisions. We note that with the gradual secularization of society, the 
church-related exempts declined from 59.4% in 1968 to 52.7% in 1974- 
75, while the seculars increased from 40.6% to 47.3% and from $68,394 
to $105,855 million, or 55%. However, it is worthy of note that the 
religious still outstripped the non-sectarian by about $12 billion. 

In our 1964 study. Church Wealth and Business Income, we found 
that all exempt property came to $320 billion, or 28.5% of the total. In 
1968, this had risen to $569 billion, or 32.6%. In 1974-75, the official 
value of exempt property, according to our extrapolation based on 
official assessments and appraisals, had reached $814,829,360,000, or 
35.9% of the total.' 

I. According to the 1971 SA, p. 329, the full value of all '‘reproducible property” in 
1968 was $ 1,935,860,000,000. This includes all buildings, cars, appliances, furniture, etc., 
etc., but does not include land. Our total for that year of $1,748,156,000,000 includes all 
real property and some personal, but by no means all of the latter. If our totals were based 
upon the same computation, they would probably vary by only two or three percentage 
points. 



Table Three 

Summary of Property in the 14 Cities and the Nation 

(In thousands of dollars) 



1968 Full Value 


1974-75 City 


1974-75 National 

Category 

Appraisal x 26 

Ratio 

Appraisals 

Ratio 

Value: x 28.1 

All 

$1,748,604,000 


$80,861,539 


$2,272,209,389 

Taxable 

1,179,156,000 

67.4% 

51,864,085 

64.1% 

1,457,380,029 

Exempt 

569,456,000 

32.6% 

28,997,479 

35.9% 

814,829,360 

Ratio 

48.2% 


55.9% 



Public 

398,446,000 

70.0% 

21,033,943 

72.5% 

591,053,855 

Ratio 

33.8% 


40.6% 



Private 

170,938,000 

30.0% 

7,963,534 

27.5% 

223,775,505 

Ratio 

14.5% 


15.4% 



Secular 

68,394,000 

40.6% 

3,769,402 

37.3% 

105,920,090 

Ratio 

5.8% 


7.2% 



Religious 

102,524,000 

59.4% 

4,194,113 

52.7% 

117,855,415 

Ratio 

8.7% 


8.1% 



Protestant 

40,588,600 

39.2% 

2,067,419 

49.3% 

58,115,414 

Ratio 

3.4% 


4.0% 



Catholic 

54,277,600 

52.4% 

1,842,197 

43.9% 

51,765,636 

Ratio 

4.6% 


3.6% 



Jewish 

7,547,800 

7.4% 

284,497 

6.8% 

7,974,366 

Ratio 

.7% 


.5% 




In Table Four, following, we reproduce the assessments on taxable 
properties in each of the 14 cities, the ratio of this to the total, the 
theoretical ratio of assessments to full or market values, and, finally, the 
appraisals or true cash values. 

It is again interesting to compare our extrapolations with totals 
given in the Statistical Abstract, which states (1968, p. 427) that the 
assessments on taxable property totalled $399,111 million in 1966. (This 
source does not give a revised total until 1972.) On the basis for our 
projection, the total was $527,344 million in 1968. In the same source 
{ib. 1974, p. 262) we learn that the assessments on taxable property 
totalled $694,575 million in 1972, while our extrapolation for 1974 
places the total at $884,586,002,800, a normal increase of about 10% a 
year. 
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Table Four 

Taxable Real and Personal Property in the 14 Cities 


(Money Totals in Thousands) 


City 

Assessments 

Boston 

$1,556,892 

Providence 

904,509 

Hartford 

1,006,308 

Baltimore 

3,099,525 

Washington 

4,168,382 

Richmond 

1,963,958 

Pittsburgh 

1,428,347 

Buffalo 

1,031,901 

Cleveland 

1,499,618 

St. Louis 

1,156,248 

St. Paul 

1,266,987 

Minneapolis 

1,317,282 

Denver 

1,569,627 

Portland 

6,601,804 


Apraisal 

Appraisals 

Ratio to 

Ratio 


All Property 

30-40% 

$3,500,000 

40.6% 

60% 

1,446,200 

73.5% 

65% 

1,500,000 

69.3% 

50% 

6,200,000 

70.5% 

50% 

8,330,000 

47.9% 

100% 

1,963,958 

77.8% 

50% 

2,858,000 

68.7% 

54% 

2,000,000 

62.7% 

33% 

4,500,000 

65.0% 

33% 

3,470,000 

67.5% 

40-43% 

3,529,174 

71.3% 

40-43% 

3,581,787 

70.1% 

30% 

4,343,136 

79.9% 

100% 

6,601,804 

84.2% 


Total 28,871,388 53,824,059 

x 28.1 884,856,003 1,512,456,058 


Our next table shows the real estate tax collected in each of our 14 
cities, the ratio of exempt property, the per-capita tax, the millage, and 
the levy on a $40,000 home, which ranges from $664 in Washington, 
D.C., $679 in St. Louis, and $772 in Richmond, to $2,054 in Hartford, 
$2,360 in Boston, and $2,398 in Buffalo. (We should note, however, that 
because of the extremely high price of land in the District of Columbia, a 
modest home may be found on a small lot assessed at as much as 
$25,000.) 

We believe that the statistics in Table Five reflect the substantial 
accuracy of our base for extrapolation. In 1966, the property tax 
nationally produced $24,670 million (1968 p. 431); in 1968, $27,757 
million {ib. 1970, p. 406); in 1969, $30,673 million {ib. 1971, p. 403); in 
1972, $42,133 million {ib. 1974, p. 251). (Our extrapolation for 1968 
placed the total at $28,861 million.) Since this tax has been rising at the 
rate of at least $4 billion a year, we know that it would be more than $50 
billion in 1974. Our extrapolation places this total at $51,927,277,259 in 
1974-75. 
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Table Five' 

The Property Tax in the 14 Cities^ 





Per- 

Mill- 

Tax on 

City 

Collected 

Ratio of 

Capita 

age 

$40,000 



Exempts 

Tax 


Home 

Boston 

$306,705,566 

59.4 % 

$480 

196.7 

$2,360 

Providence 

47,686,861 

26.5 % 

267 

53.0 

1,272 

Hartford 

79,501,700 

30.7 % 

500 

79.0 

2,054 

Baltimore 

195,207,065 

29.5 % 

217 

63.0 

1,260 

Washington 

151,529,000 

52.1 % 

200 

33.2 

664 

Richmond 

37,904.399 

22.2 % 

151 

19.3 

772 

Pittsburgh 

124,418,000 

31.3 % 

240 

69.0 

1,382 

Buffalo 

112,941,047 

37.3 % 

245 

111.11 

2,398 

Cleveland 

102,421,873 

29.1 % 

137 

68.3 

910 

St. Louis 

65,096,061 

34.96% 

105 

56.3 

679 

St. Paul 

167,412,514 

27.2 % 

352 

127.33 

1,383 

Minneapolis 

161,336,000 

29.9 % 

372 

121.27 

1,379 

Denver 

122,333,335 

20.2 % 

237 

80.211 

963 

Portland 

173,451,790 

15.8 % 

306 

27.79 

1,111 


Total 1,847,945,819 

x 28.1 51.927,277,259 


In Table Six, we give a summary of the racial and religious 
composition of the 14 cities; more detailed tables of both are given in the 
Appendix. We find here that the religious components are almost 
identical to the national, while the ratio of Negroes is larger, because of 
their heavy concentration in Washington and some of our other cities. 
However, we do not believe that this distorts the accuracy of other 
computations. 


Table Six 

Racial and Religious Composition of the 14 Cities 


Population 

1968 

7,714,737 

Ratio 

1974-75 

7,247,332 

Ratio 

Non-White 

Religious 

1,670,669 

26.5% 

2,068,000 

28.5% 

Communicants 

4,731,000 

60.9% 

4,417,000 

61.0% 

Protestants 

2,526,100 

32.4% 

2,535,000 

35.0% 

Catholics 

1,934,000 

24.9% 

1,715,000 

23.7% 

Jewish 

270,900 

3.5% 

166,000 

2.3% 

Unchurched 

3,044,000 

39.1% 

2,820,000 

39.0% 


' It must be understood that these statistics are involved in certain variables. For example, 
in some cities, taxables may be somewhat underassessed, in others overappraised. In St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, the tax is heavy on luxury homes, such as those in the $40,000“class 
and over, and extremely so on commercial property, but very lenient on modest houses. In 
Denver, most taxables are underappraised, in St. Louis, overvalued, as they tend to be in 
Boston and Buffalo. 

^This includes personal as well as real property. 




Table Seven summarizes the tax-avoidance achieved by various 
categories of exempts. It shows that the property tax paid by an average 
family of 5 has risen from $720 in 1968 to $1,236 in 1974; that if all 
exempts were taxed in the same manner as the currently taxable, the 
savings for each such family would have been $348 in 1968 and $697 in 
1974. If only privates were taxed, the amounts would have been $104.50 
and $190 respectively; and if only the religious, $62.50 and $101.00. 

Table Seven 

Tax-Avoidance by Exempt Properties 



1968 

1974-75 

Real Estate in 14 Cities 

$67,254,000,000 

$80,861,539,000 

Taxable 

45,352,000,000 

51,864,058,000 

Exempt 

21,903,000,000 

28,997,429,000 

Ratio to All 

32.6% 

35.9% 

Ratio to Taxable 

50.5% 

55.9% 

Tax Paid 

1,110,047,071 

1,847,957,811 

Per Capita 

143 

250 

Millage at 100% 

24.7 

35.6% 

Tax Avoided 

535,042,654 

1,022,992,831 

National Property 

1,748,609,000,000 

2,272,209,388,900' 

Taxable 

1,179,156,000,000 

1,457,380,028,800 

Exempt 

569,456,000,000 

814,829,359,900 

Tax Paid 

28,861,222,000 

51,927,277,259 

Tax Avoided 

13,911,002,000 

29, 278,348,000 

By Public Exempts 

9,745,157,000 

21,282,479,000 

By Private Exempts 

4,165,945,000 

7,991,874.000 

Seculars 

1,663,938,000 

3,761,765,000 

Religious 

2,502,007,000 

4,230,109,000 

Protestant 

972,284,000 

2,091,092,000 

Catholic 

1,327,686,000 

1,879,381,000 

Jewish 

202,037,000 

233,408,800 

Tax Paid by Family of 5 

720 

1,236 

Cost of All Exempts to Same 

348 

697 

Cost of Private Exempts 

104.50 

190 

Cost of Religious Only 

62.50 

101 


Since we have given particular attention to the religious 
composition of our cities and especially to the Catholic sector, we offer 
in Table Eight a summary covering this aspect of our investigation 
(more detailed data will be found in the Appendix). 


' It is interesting to compare our total value of national real estate with an estimate given in 
the 1974 Statistical Abstract, p. 400, covering the year 1968, which gives the following 
estimates: all structures, public and private, $1,537 billion; land, private, $571.2 billion, 
and public, $144.2 billion: a grand total of $2,252.4 billion. Since this presumably placed 
exempts at parity with the taxable, it would be only slightly higher than ours for that 
year—$ 1,749 billion with exempts about 30% below parity. At full value, there would have 
been only a slight difference, for ours would have been nearly $2 trillion. Another reason 
the SA estimate is higher than ours is that it converted original cost dollars into current 
dollars, which most of the assessments on which our totals are based, did not do. 



We find that the number of Protestants increased slightly between 
1968 and 1974 and their churches from 4,444 to 5,341. In the meantime, 
the number of Catholic parishes increased from 747 to 755, but 
synagogues declined from 260 to 148, presumably because of migration 
to the suburbs. 

The most significant development in this sector, however, is 
reflected in the sharp loss in Catholic school enrollment on the 
elementary and secondary level: from 394,736 in 1968 to 256,290 in 1974 
in the 14 cities and from 5,174,775 to 3,629,528 nationally. (In the 14 
cities, it was 414,874 in 1964-65, and 5,662,000 nationally.) We note also 
that the number of seminarians fell from 48,992 to 19,348, portending an 
acute shortage of priests in the future. Even the number of pupils under 
released time declined from 5,345,340 to 5,253,748, and the total 
number under instruction from 11,093,022 to 9,321,474. 

Table Eight 

Churches, Membership, Schools, Students, Etc. 



1968 


1974 



14 Cities 

Nationally 

14 Cities 

Nationally 

Category 





Prot. Churches 

4,444 

302,348 

5,341 

300,419' 

Membership 

2,526,100 

73,751,777 

2,605,000 

76,849,139 

Catholic Parishes 

747 

18,064 

755 

18,433 

Adherents 

1,934,000 

47,468,333 

1,717,000 

48,460,427 

Synagogues 

260 

4,445 

148 

5,000 

Stated Membership 


5,225,000 


6,115,000 

Unchurched 

3,044,000 

79,144,000 

2,628,000 

80,575,436 


Catholics Under Instruction 



Seminarians 


48,992 


19,348 

College Students 

67,979 

424,308 

59,414 

407,081 

El. and Sec. Pupils 

394,736 

5,174,776 

256,298 

3,629,528 

Released Time Pupils 


5,356,340 


5,253,748 

Total under Instruction 


11,093,124 


9,321,474 


Table Nine breaks down the private exempts in our 14 cities into the 
different categories of religious and secular property. We should note, 
however, that this analysis is not as accurate as it would be if it were 
based on appraisals instead of assessments, for the latter may vary from 
30% to 100%—and are also weighted in favor of the Protestants in cities 
like Richmond, Portland, and Minneapolis, where the highest 
assessments are used. As a result, we find that the Protestant ratio is here 
52.9% instead of 48.2% which it would be on an assessment base. We 

'This total, given in the 1974 edition of the Yearbook of American and Canadian 
Churches, does not include thousands of independent church congregations. On the basis 
of our extrapolation, Protestant and miscellaneous congregations would total about 
330,000 in the United States. 
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find also that the secular here comprise only 43.1% compared to 47.3% 
when extrapolated on the basis of appraisals. Furthermore, totals for 
different categories are here not entirely accurate, because in some cities 
hospitals and even schools (as in Boston) may be classified as charities or 
benevolences. 

The Table, however, is interesting and informative because it shows 
that 46.9% of all religious investments are in churches or synagogues 
and that at least 19.4% is invested in schools and 17.9% in hospitals. 

Table Nine 

Assessments on Categories of Private Exempt Properties 

In the 14 Cities 


Category 


Protestant Catholic Jewish Secular 


Churches 

Schools 

Hospitals 

Charities 

Cemeteries 

Other 


$676,384,097 

195,471,668 

155,470,663 

215,299,533 

14,495,007 

11,229,817 


$411,589,445 

265,238,541 

206,288,021 

73,161,746 

20,848,778 

8,307,403 


$38,708,988 

5,107,134 

67,690,617 

29,699,400 

2,268,580 

1,364,989 


$519,936,601 

421,275,558 

322,323,373 

96,881,545 

459,406,653 


Totals 

Ratios 

Religious 


1,268,350,785 985,833,934 
31.1% 23.3% 

52.9% 41.1% 


144,839,707 1,819,813,730 
3.4% 43.1% 

6 . 0 % 


Religious Categories: 

Churches 

Schools 

Hospitals 

Charities 

Cemeteries 

Other 

Total Religious 
Total Secular 

Total Private Exempts 


$1,126,682,530 

465,817,343 

429,949,301 

318,160,679 

37,610,365 

20,902,209 

National' 

$2,399,024,427 

1,819,813,730 

4,218,837,157 


Ratio 

46.9% 

19.4% 

17.9% 

13.2% 

1 . 6 % 

. 8 % 


$119,956,121,350 

90,990,086,650 

210,946,807,850 


'To obtain national totals on the basis of assessments, we multiply by 50 instead of 28.1 
because, as a whole, these average about 45 to 48% of appraisals. 
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Table Ten 

Total Property Assessments 

(In Thousands) 

For 1968 For 1974-75 



All 

Taxable 

All 

Taxable 

Boston 

$2,480,744 

$1,368,025 

$3,829,027 

$1,556,892 

Providence 

909,460 

607,752 

1,231,280 

904,507 

Hartford 

1,110,476 

837,617 

1,452,072 

1,006,338 

Baltimore 

2,681,625 

2,051,685 

2,977,771 

2,098,718 

Washington 

6,520,331 

3,369,209 

8,700,318 

4,168,382 

Richmond 

1,295,079 

981,164 

,2,524,795 

1,963,958 

Pittsburgh 

1,858,731 

1,250,267 

2,081,139 

1,428,347 

Buffalo 

1,522,765 

1,023,719 

1,644,486 

1,031,900 

Cleveland 

2,171,566 

1,649,818 

2,114,641 

1.499,618 

St. Louis 

1,770,903 

1,246,653 

1,777,448 

1,156,248 

St. Paul 

1,305,408 

864,843 

1,840,230 

1,312,230 

Minneapolis 

1,321,750 

973,212 

1,985,349 

1,432,718 

Denver 

1,140,484 

913,980 

1,633,478 

1,302,963 

Portland 

4,448,814 

3,815,474 

7,843,069 

6,601,803 

Totals 

30,538,136 

20,953,158 

41,635,103 

27,464,622 

Increase 



36.3% 

31.1% 


Table Eleven 

Exempt Property Assessments 



1968 

Ratio 

1974-75 

Increase 

Ratio 

Boston 

$1,112,719,200 

44.2% 

$2,272,135,700 

+99.9% 

59.4% 

Providence 

301,707,770 

33.3% 

326,774,470 

+ 8.3% 

26.5% 

Hartford 

272,858,450 

24.5% 

446,754,187 

+63.7% 

30.7% 

Baltimore 

629,339,420 

23.4% 

879,052,390 

+39.9% 

29.5% 

Washington 

3,151,124,217 

48.3% 

4,531,975,843 

+43.9% 

52.1% 

Richmond 

313,905,570 

20.3% 

560,836,330 

+46.8% 

22.2% 

Pittsburgh 

608,464,334 

32.6% 

652,691,455 

+ 8.0% 

31,3% 

Buffalo 

499,026,660 

32.7% 

612,585,570 

+22.7% 

37.3% 

Cleveland 

524.250,910 

29.6% 

621,200,072 

+ 18.5% 

35.0% 

St. Louis 

144,034,270 

32.9% 

166,264,980 

+ 15.4% 

32.5% 

St. Paul 

440,626,419 

33.8% 

527,959,305 

+ 19.8% 

28.7% 

Minneapolis 

348,517,378 

26.4% 

552,637,872 

+61.4% 

29.9%. 

Denver 

220,603,370 

19.9% 

330,515,540 

+49.8% 

20.2% 

Portland 

633.367.140 

14.2% 

1,241,265,020 

+96.0% 

15.8% 

Total 

9,200,545,108 


13,722,648,734 



All Property 

30,538,136,000 


41,635,103,000 



Ex. Ratio' 

30.1% 


33.0% 




'Note that the ratios of exempt property based on asssessment vary slightly from those 
based on appraisals, which are the accurate ones. 
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Table Twelve 

The Changing Religious Empire 

(Percentages of Religious Exempt Property) 



1968 

Catholic 

1975 

Change 

1968 

1975 

Protestant 

Change 

Boston 

61.3 

51.3 

-10.0 

24.3 

35.1 

+ 10.7 

Providence 

68.6 

64.8 

- 3.8 

18.5 

16.7 

- 1.8 

Hartford 

47.5 

42.6 

- 4.9 

44.5 

56.7 

+ 12.2 

Baltimore 

51.1 

41.4 

- 9.7 

33.9 

46.3 

+ 13.6 

Washington 

56.3 

49.2 

- 7.1 

40.4 

48.2 

+ 7.8 

Richmond 

10.8 

6.3 

- 4.5 

87.9 

92.4 

+ 4.5 

Pittsbqrgh 

57.1 

50.4 

- 6.7 

30.3 

37.3 

+ 7.0 

Buffalo 

73.0 

63.8 

- 9.2 

24.3 

31.3 

+ 7.0 

Cleveland 

57.8 

49.1 

- 8.7 

36.1 

42.5 

+ 6.4 

St. Louis 

52.3 

49.2 

- 3.1 

44.2 

46.1 

+ 1.0 

St. Paul 

46.4 

37.1 

- 9.3 

47.6 

55.8 

+ 8.2 

Minneapolis 

29.2 

27.2 

- 2.0 

66.6 

68.6 

+ 2.0 

Denver 

31.3 

32.8 

+ 1.5 

58.1 

58.5 

+ .4 

Portland 

38.3 

21.7 

-16.6 

58.6 

74.0 

+ 15.4 

Totals 

52.4 

43.9 

- 8.5 

39.2 

49.3 

+ 11.1 


Total 1968 Property $54,277,600,000 $40,588,600,000 

1974-75 51,765,636,000 58,115,414,000 

Change -2,511,964,000 +17,526,814,000 

- 4.6% +43.2% 

Table Thirteen 

Assessments on Religious Exempt Property 



1968 

1974-75 

Change 

Boston 

$151,302,140 

$222,262,420 

+47.0% 

Providence 

56,603,410 

58,396,070 

+ 3.2% 

Hartford 

77,463,750 

84,838,646 

+ 9.4% 

Baltimore 

158,977,390 

194,581,480 

+22.4% 

Washington 

313,610,319 

348,390,377 

+ 11.0% 

Richmond 

77,016,400 

119,830,140 

+55.6% 

Pittsburgh 

125,659,490 

126,304,086 

+ .5% 

Buffalo 

91,841,350 

99,451,080 

+ 8.3% 

Cleveland 

128,675,190 

114,115,150 

-11.2% 

St. Louis 

107,329,410 

117,064,620 

+ 9.0% 

St. Paul 

352,329,630 

374,678,780 

+ 6.3% 

Minneapolis' 

206,938,303 

269,216,807 

+30.1% 

Denver 

65,143,940 

82,281,572 

+26.3% 

Portland 

141,340,950 

190,146,520 

+34.1% 

Totals 

2,054,231,672 

2,401,557,748 

+ 16.9% 


' 1. The totals here are somewhat larger than in other computations, because St. Paul and 
Minneapolis figures are appraisals instead of assessments. 
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Table Fourteen 

The Churches: Number and Valuations in 14 Cities 


Churches Assessments on Churches 



All 

P 

C 

J 

Total 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Bost 

325 

239 

69 

17 

$65,026,600 

$41,509,900 

$21,739,200 

$1,777,500 

Prov 

118 

80 

28 

10 

22,489,770 

7,022,000 

12,462,320 

3,005,450 

Hart 

122 

104 

15 

3 

33,790,257 

16,540,086 

16,993,870 

256,291 

Balt 

931 

815 

86 

30 

97,898,010 

49,297,248 

43,145,702 

5,455,060 

Wash 

558 

510 

38 

10 

190,607,372 

113,296,582 

70,817,670 

6,493,120 

Rich 

266 

251 

12 

3 

51,879,940 

45,990,941 

4,800,000 

1,089,000 

Pitt 

439 

337 

80 

22 

55,971,246 

27,048,807 

25,521,089 

3,401,350 

Buff 

409 

331 

70 

8 

47,631,280 

20,034,340 

24,260,230 

3,336,710 

CIcv 

653 

522 

121 

10 

53,683,770 

27,239,604 

25,184,366 

1,259,800 

St. L 

664 

586 

75 

3 

44,468,240 

24,808,790 

19,176,510 

482,940 

St. P. 

453 

400 

45 

8 

182,453,550 

86,994,600 

91,015,400 

4,443,550 

Minn 

384 

343 

37 

4 

136,779,631 

105,916,541 

28,067,190 

2,794,900 

Deny 

343 

293 

40 

10 

22,343,310 

16,801,104 

4,671,558 

870,648 

Port 

579 

530 

39 

10 

122,226,555 

93,319,545 

23,734,040 

5,172,970 

Ratio 

6244 

5341 

755 

148 

1,127,248,531 

675,820,087 

59.9% 

411,589,145 

36.6% 

39,839,289 

3.5% 


Church Appraisal Average Value of Churches^ 


(In Thousands) 



Pro. 

Cath. 

Jew 

All 

Pro. 

Cath. 

Jewish 

Bost 

$88,000 

$45,000 

$4,000 

$421,400 

$371,000 

$652,000 : 

B235,000 

Prov 

11,500 

20,500 

5,000 

314,000 

144,000 

732,000 

500,000 

Hart 

26,610 

27,000 

390 

443,000 

255,000 

1,800,000 

130,000 

Balt 

100,000 

90,000 

12,000 

217,000 

122,000 

1,050,000 

550,000 

Wash 

227,000 

142,000 

13,000 

685,000 

445,000 

3,700,000 

650,000 

Rich 

45,991 

4,800 

1,089 

195,000 

183,000 

400,000 

330,000 

Pitt 

55,000 

52,000 

8,000 

262,000 

163,000 

650,000 

365,000 

Buff 

43,000 

50,000 

7,000 

245,000 

130,000 

715,000 

855,000 

Clev 

64,000 

60,000 

3,000 

195,000 

123,000 

500,000 

300,000 

St. L 

75,500 

58,000 

1,500 

203,000 

129,000 

773,000 

500,000 

St. P 

86,995 

91,015 

4,444 

402,000 

217,500 

2,020,000 

555,000 

Minn 

105,917 

28,067 

2,795 

356,000 

310,000 

758,000 

89,000 

Deny 

56,000 

15,500 

2,900 

217,000 

191,000 

388,000 

290,000 

Port 

93,320 

23,734 

5,173 

211,000 

176,000 

608,000 

517,000 


1,078,822 707,617 70,290 

Ratio 58.1% 38.1% 3.8% 

Average Value of Churches 297,363 201,875 937,240 269,180 


•As we would expect, especially the Protestant churches in the cities are larger than the 
average in the nation; and all city churches, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, have an 
average appraisal of $297,361 compared to the national average of $156,000. In the 14 
cities, there is one church for each 1,160 people; nationally, the averae is 600. Since the 
total appraisal on all churches in our 14 cities is $1,856,729,000, we find, by extrapolation, 
that the national total would be $54,030,831,900, based on the low official assessments. 
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In Summary 

It is obvious that the total as well as the ratio of exempt property in 
all categories has risen inexorably, has been doing so for a century, and 
has accelerated this development during the last two or three decades. It 
is also obvious that since it is almost universally underappraised, it must 
now exceed $1 trillion and therefore comprise at least 40% of all real 
estate in the United States. We predicted in Praise the Lorr/that it would 
probably rise at the rate of l%a year, and this is approximately what it 
has done in most cities. It is also clear that taxes rise as exempt 
properties increase. 

We emphasize again that our totals for exempt property are 
extremely conservative. Our projection of $117,855,415,200 as the total 
for church-related exempts should probably be increased by about $40 
billion; and this, of course, does not include large amounts of real estate 
on which local taxes are levied, but whose revenue is immune to income 
taxation. Nor does it include other vast assets in the form of intangible 
investments—which are analyzed and computed in the next chapter. 

We can say with some degree of assurance that the exempt property 
owned by religious organizations alone now exceeds 10% of all the 
taxable; and if we were to add all other assets, it would probably 
approach one-tenth of all American wealth in the form of real estate. 

We note, finally, the division of this property: Protestant- 
miscellaneous, $58,115,413,900; Roman Catholic, $51,765,635,600; and 
Jewish, $7,974,365,700—a corpus so incomprehensible as to stagger the 
finite imagination. 


2. We note that in the present study, as in Praise the Lord, we include with Protestant- 
miscellaneous the properties of the Eastern Rite Catholic churches, the Latter-Day Saints, 
the Salvation Army, the Ys, in fact, any religious group which is neither Jewish nor 
Roman Catholic. Most, nearly all, of these organizations, though of infinite variety, have 
one common bond: though they have little contact with each other in many instances, they 
do give allegiance to the doctrines of Christianity in accordance with their interpretation 
of the New Testament gospel. 



Part Three 


Revenues and Conflicts 


What Men Have Said: 

“Who does not see that the same authority which can establish 
Christianity, in exclusion of all other Religions, may establish with the 
same ease any particular sect of Christians, in the exclusion of all other 
Sects? That the same authority which can force a citizen to contribute 
three pence only of his property for the support of any one 
establishment, may force him to conform to any other establishment in 
all cases whatsoever?” 

James Madison 

“Of all the differences between the Old World and the New, this is 
perhaps the most salient. Half the wars of Europe, half the internal 
troubles that have vexed European States . . . have arisen from 
theological differences or from the rival claims of Church and State. 
This whole vast chapter of debate and strife has remained virtually 
unopened in the United States. There is no Established Church. All 
religious bodies are equal before the law, and unrecognized by the law, 
except as voluntary associations of private citizens.” 

James Bryce 

“Twice in the last 12 months, I have been in Communist Europe. It 
is quite clear to me, as it was not before I went, that one of the reasons for 
what popular support remains for the Communist governments is the 
people’s satisfaction that at least one good thing was accomplished— 
that the wealth and political domination of the church has been 
broken.” 

Eugene Carson Blake 
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19. 


Church Income—Private 


We propose now to examine church finances—the sources and 
extent of religious income as well as the assets of the churches. Since a 
considerable part of the religious income is in the form of subsidies from 
government, we have reserved Chapter 20 for an analysis of this source. 

The Collection Plate 

In recent years there have been two studies of the wealth of the 
Roman Catholic Church: Worldly Goods, by James Gollin, and 
Vatican, U.S.A., by Nino Lo Bello. The point is made, especially by 
Gollin, that this church does have fabulous wealth, but this is static, 
non-productive and does little to enhance its owners. They point out 
that a beautiful parish church may occupy a highly valuable tax-exempt 
site, but this means little because who would want to buy a church? We 
believe this argument misrepresents the facts: for this “non-productive 
site” graced by a “non-productive structure” does represent a substantial 
profit potential. The local church typically gathers in a congregation of 
supporters whose donations produce a steady weekly income. It is not 
uncommon to see armored cars with armed guards drive up to a large 
church to escort the Sunday offerings in safety to the bank. 

Sunday collections in the Pittsburgh Catholic diocese produce $30 
million annually, according to an official report. The New York 
Archdiocese would probably produce twice as much. All American 
Catholic parishes produce about $4 billion annually in donations, 
though no official figures are available. This is the basic source of 
support for Catholic religious programs and activities. When all other 
denominations are included in this estimate, the figure for plate 
collections is probably no less than $11 billion annually. The return is 
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proportionately higher in churches like the Seventh-Day Adventist and 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon), where 
tithing of one’s income for the church is widely practiced. Thus, 
Seventh-Day Adventists in 1974 contributed $46,895,683 in their tithing 
program and this figure did not include contributions to local church 
building funds, local church projects, the denomination’s disaster aid 
program, and support of denominational schools. 

Many religious organizations have used the tithing approach to 
produce sizable income. Some have frankly promised that tithing will 
bring prosperity and success to the tither. The “blessing plan’’ of 
Reverend Ike (Rev. Frederick J. Eikenkoetter II) promises prosperity to 
the donor and his literature is full of testimonials to this effect. 

Others, like Rev. Robert Schuller of Garden Grove, California, 
take a more modest approach. He believes tithing produces prosperity 
by leading donors and especially tithers “into a sounder and more 
responsible management of their finances and resources.’’ The smaller, 
more disciplined religious bodies usually do better with the tithing 
program. In addition to the Adventists, the Free Methodists, 
Nazarenes, Church of God, and Assemblies of God are among many 
established groups that are successful at this point. This success makes 
them leaders among religious groups in per capita giving. Their figures 
in this category are: Adventists, $453; Free Methodists, $375; 
Nazarenes, $260; Church of God (Anderson, Indiana) $259; Assemblies 
of God, $181. The Southern Baptist, the Nation’s largest Protestant 
denomination, reported 1974 plate offerings of $1,349,997,051.00, but 
per capita giving was a modest $98. Despite the relatively low level of 
giving among the larger Protestant groups, Protestant plate offerings 
total more than $7 billion. 

Claire Cox estimated the annual income of religious institutions as 
being well ahead of the furniture industry, the dairy industry, and the 
leather industry.' 

Even a small denomination like the Church of the Nazarene 
showed total plate collections of $ 134,589,150 in 1974. Despite a split in 
the Church and subsequent defections, Garner Ted Armstrong’s 
Worldwide Church of God reported a 1974 income of $62 million. A 
major group such as the Episcopal Church reported plate collections of 
$207,558,477. 

Figures compiled by the National Council of Churches (Protestant- 
Orthodox) from its constituent groups indicate that the collection plate 
yielded $5 billion to these churches in 1973. Perhaps $2 billion more at 
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the very least was gathered in by other Protestant groups. While most 
major denominations suffered a decrease in membership, the giving was 
up by 7.7% over the previous year. Leaders pointed out, however, that 
this did not quite compensate for the 9.6% drop in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. The American Association of Fund Raising Counsel, Inc., 
claims that the total of religious giving in 1974 was close to $11 billion. 

To put it simply, the congregation’s gifts placed in the offering plate 
represent a “cash flow” of no mean proportions. Where the church 
sponsors such activity as bingo games, the take can be even more 
substantial. It is erroneous, therefore, to think of the local church as 
financially sterile or even as a liability. Quite the contrary; it is a sure 
producer of church income. All the more so because such income is 
never taxed and the government has even made these donations 
deductible from one’s personal income-tax payments. The fact that the 
site and the buildings erected on it are entirely free from tax, 
substantially reduces the overhead and virtually assures a profitable 
operation. (Even a small denomination, like the Church of God, 
Cleveland, Tennessee—with 700,000 members—reports a property 
valuation of $341,150,417, all exempt from tax. The comparable figure 
for the United Methodist Church is $7,055,282,323.) 

Financial Reports 

The matter of church finances has to do not only with local parishes 
but also with great national and international organizations. The 
Roman Catholic Church is an impressive structure possessed of strong 
individuality and cohesion, with 156 dioceses in the United States alone. 
Each is a tightly knit group of parishes presided over by a bishop who 
has complete charge of finances. Each parish pays a portion of its 
income to the diocese and another to the Vatican. Twenty-eight states 
have Catholic Conferences representing the combined interests of the 
dioceses. These organizations are, among other things, lobby groups 
charged with bringing political pressures to bear in seeking legislation 
favored by the Catholic bishops. The extent of the diocesan operation 
can be gauged by the fact that it requires 29 pages of fine print in the 
oversized Official Catholic Directory of 1974 just to list the tax-exempt 
properties belonging to the Archdiocese of New York. The correspon¬ 
ding information for the Boston Archdiocese requires 20 pages. The 
Archdiocese of New York spends close to $20 million annually for goods 
and services. This is, at the lowest estimate, a vast and powerful 
domain—virtually all of it tax exempt. 
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The typical Catholic diocese is incorporated with the bishop as 
Corporation Sole, which gives him complete control over all church 
property. Sometimes there is a slight variation known as the 
Corporation Aggregate, where there are a number of trustees, of whom 
the bishop is one. But since he has the power to appoint the others, his 
control is assured and absolute. 

The diocese usually owns other properties which produce income, 
on which a tax is sometimes, but not always, paid. The New York Arch¬ 
diocese in 1972 reported $563 million in religiously-used tax-exempt 
property. But valuations of such property invariably lag since no tax is 
levied in any case and the true figure is undoubtedly much higher. For 
some reason, the report assigned no valuation to St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, one of the most valuable pieces of real estate in the world. 
The report does not cover other properties such as cemeteries, office 
complexes, hospitals, recreation centers, etc., owned by the 
Archdiocese. Some of this is tax-exempt, and some is not. 

The report shows an archdiocesan endowment of $29 million, of 
which $ 13 million consisted of stocks and bonds. The archdiocese is said 
to have substantial holdings in National Steel, Boeing, Lockheed, 
Douglas, Curtis-Wright and also in the DiGeorgio Corporation. Stock 
portfolios are handled by the Manufacturers Hanover Trust and 
Bankers Trust. In addition to these holdings by the Archdiocese, a 
number of affiliated institutions have their own portfolios. Various 
religious orders with their semi-autonomous leadership, also have their 
separate investments. 

In reaction to strong criticism from laymen, Roman Catholic 
dioceses have in recent years been publishing at least partial financial 
reports. As a rule they fail to include the local parishes, which represent 
the largest income potential. This omission, it is said, is due to the 
traditional independence of the local parish in financial matters. 
However, this policy assures gross inadequacy of all Catholic financial 
reports until the deficiency is remedied. If one or two strong bishops 
were to require such information from the parishes for the sake of 
compiling an accurate annual report, they would undoubtedly 
cooperate. Other dioceses would then follow suit and the true financial 
picture would begin to appear. 

Parishioner feelings about financial secrecy are reflected in the 
statement of Susan R. Wilke which appeared in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, March 25, 1975: “. . .Catholic lay people are not surrogate 
children; we feel we have the right to know [the financial picture] since 
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we support our church ... If the church wasn’t so secretive, and not just 
on pontifical and diocesan levels, but in areas concerning parish 
spending, as well as school finances, more people would be coming back 
to church on Sundays.” 

Most Protestant denominations make their financial reports public 
and provide full disclosure of their assets. One notable exception is the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon) which operates 
in total secrecy. The routine request for financial data which was sent to 
all denominational executives drew this reply from the Mormon 
leadership in a letter signed by Francis M. Gibbons, Secretary to the 
First Presidency: “I have been asked to acknowledge with thanks your 
letter . . . addressed to President Spencer V. Kimbell and to inform you 
that it will not be feasible to give you the financial data which you 
requested.” These officials are not required by law to disclose, and they 
do not disclose. Perhaps nothing less than severe financial reverses or 
strident demands from the membership will bring disclosure. 

The sketchy and inadequate Catholic diocesan reports now 
commencing to appear do, however, convey some intimation of the vast 
resources of the Roman Catholic Church. The Chicago Archdiocese 
listed its assets at a mere $85 million in its report; but for some curious 
reason this figure did not include the value of church buildings, 
undoubtedly the major asset! Stocks and bonds belonging to the 
Archdiocese totalled nearly $30 million. The report stated that $53 
million was received in parish collections in the year ending June 1, 
1970. 

• The Brooklyn, New York, diocese in an unaudited report in 1973 
listed total assets of $60 million, but local parishes were not included. 

The diocese of Albany, New York, also failing to include the value 
of church buildings in 209 parishes, reported its property assets at a mere 
$ 12 million. The report also claimed that the Albany diocese operated in 
1971 with a deficit of $417,110. 

The National Association of (Catholic) Laity, after a study of 65 
diocesan financial reports, denounced them as inadequate. On the 
conventional scholastic scale, the Association gave 36 dioceses a grade 
of F, i.e., complete failure. Twenty-seven others received barely passing 
grades. No diocese rated an A, and there was only one B. The Laymen’s 
group pointed out that many reports failed to cover the basic matter of 
parish finances. They also charged the Catholic bishops with spending 
$6 million a year lobbying for government aid to parochial schools. 

All America’s mainline Protestant denominations disclose substan- 
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tial resources and, for the most part, their records are very good. For 
example, the Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern 
Presbyterian) Board of National Ministries reported in 1973 a total of 
$ 1,265,195 in corporate notes and bonds and an additional $2,757,447 in 
stocks. The Board of Missions reported assets of $7,506,206. The 
Annuity Fund, which supports the denomination’s clergy retirement 
program, had assets of $116,496,507. 

Boards and Agencies 

It should be noted that the leadership of the typical Protestant 
denomination is frequently divided into semi-autonomous divisions or 
boards. Each of these may carry on its own program using its own 
resources and submitting its own reports. A good example is the 
Women’s Division of the United Methodist Church. This group has its 
own program including retirement provisions for its workers. Its report 
for fiscal 1973 showed total resources of $29,330,339, of which 
$12,372,268 was in the pension fund. 

The Health and Welfare Ministries, National Division, the 
Committee on Relief, and the World Division are other semi- 
autonomous organizations operating within the general framework of 
the United Methodist Global ministries. Each has its own financial 
resources as well as participating in general receipts. For example, the 
National Division, at the end of 1973, reported resources in securities 
totalling $24,037,029. Total reserves of the Board of Global Ministries 
are $128,492,199, but of this amount, says the treasurer, only about 5% 
would be available for contingencies. Most is designated for specific 
programs. 

Another example in the same church is the Methodist Board of 
Church and Society. This group refused to give the authors a copy of its 
annual report, but it is known to be the owner of some of the most 
valuable real estate in the District of Columbia. We shall note some of its 
land sales in another connection. 

Varied Sources of Church Income 

The Catholic diocese has important income from wills and bequests 
(at least $5 million annually in the case of New York). Catholics are 
urged to leave at least one-tenth of their estates to the Church. 
Protestants also include their churches in such benefits. Indeed, legacies 
are a ready source of revenue for most denominations. Presiding Bishop 


John M. Ailin of the Episcopal Church announced in February, 1975, a 
bequest of $950,000 from Margaret Woodbury Strong which, he said, 
would be used by the Church for relief work. The Women’s Division of 
the United Methodist Church reported bequests of $672,406 in 1973. 

It should be remembered, also, that tax-exempt foundations are 
free to contribute as they wish to religious organizations and operations. 
Many of them do so. For example, the DeRance Foundation of 
Milwaukee, set up as a “feeder” for the Catholic diocese, has provided 
millions for diocesan support there. 

Bingo games may produce anywhere from $100 to $2,000 a week 
for a typical Catholic parish and for some Jewish groups as well. Thirty- 
two Catholic parishes are duly licensed for bingo in Kent County, 
Michigan, alone. Father Albert Bernott, pastor of the Sts. Peter and 
Paul Parish, says that the average weekly take from bingo in his parish is 
$1,600. 

Some Catholic parishes and orders make huge profits from raffles 
and sweepstakes. The Pallotine Missionaries of Baltimore finance their 
operation with a national sweepstakes with a heavy mail promotion 
throughout the nation. An appeal for the 13th annual sweepstakes 
announced that there would be 237 prizes and “you may already have 
won.” Figures mentioned for donation—$10, $5, $25, “or as much as 
you can sacrifice.” 

The St. Paul, Minnesota, diocese owns one of the City’s largest 
department stores, from which it draws a regular and untaxed income. 
In Dubuque, Iowa, the Catholic diocese owns a downtown store leased 
to Montgomery Ward. Once in a while such ownership comes to notice 
when leases are renewed and some attention is given it in the press. For 
the most part, however, such facts are unknown or unnoticed. Real 
estate rentals are an important item in the income of many church 
organizations, and, being “Passive” in nature, are not subject to 
disclosure. 

The United Fund is a source for the financing of church operations 
in many communities. The theory here is that the community will 
finance the church in the performance of good works. In a typical 
situation, the United Fund of Saginaw, Michigan, contributed $240,000 
to the Catholic diocese for the construction of a St. Vincent de Paul 
Home. St. Vincent’s has been receiving a large portion of its operating 
costs for many years from the United Fund. Catholic Charities of 
Denver, Colorado, operating on a budget of $ 1,780,893, received 57% of 
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its income from the United Fund. In this way, the taxpayers in general or 
public contributors supply the cash used by the Church for programs it 
sponsors and for which it receives total credit. 

How much of a typical religious charitable program is financed by 
the United (Community) Fund? About 18%, according to the Michigan 
Catholic Weekly (August 2, 1974). While this is somewhat less than the 
percentage supplied by government, it is by no means inconsiderable. 

Interdenominational Agencies 

Religious institutionalism reaches beyond the denomination to 
interdenominational agencies. An example is the National Council of 
Churches with headquarters on Riverside Drive in New York City. The 
valuable site of the $20 million building was a donation of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Thirty-two denominations representing 47 million 
constituents are members of the Council and contribute to its support. It 
also has gifts and resources of its own. The American Bible Society is 
another group which draws interdenominational support from 
Protestant organizations. Seventy-seven denominations and associa¬ 
tions provide $1,306,124 of its $12 million annual budget. In 1973, the 
Bible Society received 420 legacies totalling $2,696,266. The Society has 
a reserve of $39,789,641 in stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 

Investment and Business Income 

A welter of religiously owned, income-producing business 
confronts the observer on every hand. Some business is related to the 
religious functions of the owner-church, but others have no discernible 
relationship. An interdenominational group operates a “Christian 
Embassy’’ in the District of Columbia. It is located in the Chase 
Mansion, which the group bought from the Catholic Archdiocese for 
$550,000. The Archdiocese had purchased it earlier as a residence for its 
ranking prelate. The cry of protest from the Catholic faithful was so 
angry and vehement that the archbishop had to abandon the idea of 
living in such splendor and the mansion was sold to the ecumenical 
group. 

At one time the New York Archdiocese owned royalty rights to the 
profits of every bottle of Listerine sold. The Church eventually sold 
these rights for $25 million. 

Housing Projects. Church housing programs financed by 
government are everywhere. The Catholic diocese of Natchez-Jackson, 
Mississippi, undertook with federal financing a chain of housing 
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projects: the Santa Maria del Mar, Villa Maria, Madonna Manor; also 
Deer Creek, Canton Garden, Southside Garden, and Northland Village. 
Some of the projects were managed by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

Baltimore, Maryland, may be considered as a typical community in 
respect to church sponsored housing projects. In the field of Senior 
Citizens and low-cost housing, the City has nine religious projects 
totalling nearly $13 million in assessed valuations. All these were 
financed by low-cost federal loans. 

Moving almost at random among the myriad religious housing 
projects, we shift our attention from the east coast to the west. In 
Oakland, California, we encounter the Episcopal Retirement Homes, 
Inc., with its St. Paul’s Towers and Canterbury Woods. These 
structures, erected with government financing, originally sold for 
$12,500 to $47,000 with a monthly “service charge’’ of from $200 to 
$365. The purchaser buys only a life-tenancy. Then the apartment is 
“sold’’ to someone else. With a single turnover, the church corporation 
can recover its entire cost of $ 11 million and use this to build another, 
comparable facility. To cap it all, the project has been completely tax 
exempt even on the local level, much to the consternation of 
competitors. 

Church Residences, Inc., under sponsorship of the Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Council of Churches, built a $6,285,000 housing project in 
that city with a low-cost government loan. Its religious nature was 
underscored by inclusion in building plans of an interdenominational 
chapel to serve the religious needs of the tenants. In Hartford, the St. 
Christopher Apartments, Inc., under sponsorship of the Knights of 
Columbus, obtained government financing for a $1,200,000 Senior 
Citizens housing project—a nine-story apartment building with 101 
dwelling units. A $1 million housing project in Worcester, Massachu¬ 
setts, was planned under joint sponsorship of the Catholic diocese of 
Worcester, the Worcester area Council of Churches, and the Jewish 
community. The project was financed entirely by the federal govern¬ 
ment with a low-cost loan to the churches. Another $1.5 million high- 
rise housing project for the elderly was built under the sponsorship of 
the Worcester Episcopal Housing Corporation. It was a 122-unit 
apartment building erected under an agreement with HUD. 

Bethany United Methodist Church of San Francisco was the 
recipient of a $1,904,000 loan for construction of a senior citizens 
housing facility there. That city was also the site of a church skyscraper 
erected by Northern California Presbyterian Homes. Plans for the 
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structure had to be altered as a result of a controversy over its height 
because it towered over the neighboring Catholic St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the Metropolitan Inter-religious Housing 
Corporation, an ecumenical group of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
organizations, was the sponsor of a low-cost housing program. In St. 
Petersburg, Florida, a $1.9 million retirement facility sponsored by 
Congregation B’Nai Israel was touted as the Jewish answer to 
retirement homes already built in that city by Presbyterians and 
Lutherans. Financing of the Jewish project was via 50-year loans at 3% 
interest. Housing for low-income families was provided in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, by the Ebenezer African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
cooperation with the federal government. A tax-abatement was 
provided for the project by vote of the Maryland State Legislature. 
Other Florida housing projects include Orlando Central Towers with 
198 apartments sponsored by the Central Nazarene Church in 
cooperation with the federal government; and the Baptist Terrace 
Apartments with 197 units sponsored by First Baptist Housing, Inc., of 
the First Baptist Church of Orlando. All three were financed by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development with 50-year loans at 
3%. 

A high-rise apartment for the elderly was projected by the Catholic 
diocese of San Diego, California, on the site of the Cathedral Girls High 
School, the construction being financed with a $2.5 million federal loan. 
In Portland, Oregon, a $4 million, 200-unit apartment for the elderly 
was sponsored by the Catholic diocese of Portland, financed with a 
long-term low-cost loan by the FHA. 

A 1972 report shows a total of $1,260,235,000 advanced by the 
FHA alone for housing projects and an additional $176,098,351 under 
HUD’s Neighborhood Facilities program. According to the Wall Street 
Journal 75% of the housing project for the elderly and over 51% of the 
rest have been handled with church agencies. 

All 50 states and the District of Columbia have recorded religious 
recipients for such federal funds. Although no exact and comprehensive 
report is available covering the total number of church-sponsored 
retirement properties in the United States or the total investment in 
them, we estimate conservatively that there are now at least 5,000 of 
these and that they involve expenditures of not less than $5 billion, 
almost all financed by long-term, low-interest loans advanced directly 
by the federal government or guaranteed by agencies thereof. We 
estimate further that about half of these pay no property taxes whatever 
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and that many of the others pay only partial levies. We estimate the 
direct and indirect costs of these to the taxpayers at not less than $300 
million. 

Publishing. Publishing is a business closely related to the church’s 
mission. The Methodist, Baptist, and Lutheran giants in this field will be 
mentioned in Chapter 22; and there are many others. Profits from the 
Methodist Publishing House have traditionally been devoted to the 
pension fund for retired clergy, but in 1974, for the first time, the House 
failed to show a profit. 

There are 228 religious periodicals published in the United States.^ 
Some operate at a profit; but others are subsidized by the parent 
denomination. Most religious journals accept paid advertising, which 
adds to their income. 

I'he Catholic Church is active in the publishing field with 94 houses 
producing its books and pamphlets in the United States. Some have 
avoided tax on the profits of their businesses since they were directly 
church-related. There are 282 Catholic newspapers in the United States 
and Canada, with a combined circulation above 18 million. 

Life Insurance. Life insurance is another field in which church 
organizations have been active. The Lutheran Brotherhood has over $3 
billion in life insurance—for Lutherans only. Lutherans have two other 
life-insurance companies. The Brotherhood alone reports assets in 
excess of $400 million. For more than 200 years, the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund has been a respected name in the insurance business. 
There are a good many Catholic companies competing for that group’s 
business. Best known is the Knights-of-Columbus program, which 
insures Catholics only. It has over $1.5 billion in policies. There is the 
Catholic Association of Foresters with more than $342 million of 
insurance in force; also for Catholics only, the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America, the Mutual Protective Insurance Company of 
Omaha, and the Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters. All seem to 
be flourishing. 

Liquor Profits. Liquor has been a big profit maker for the Catholic 
church. The Christian Brothers Order is the largest brandy maker in this 
country. The Brothers Winery at Napa, California, covers 2,600 acres 
and produces 35 varieties of wines, vermouths, and champagnes, as well 
as brandies. The Jesuits’ Novitiate Wines are widely known and sold. 
The Carthusian Order advertises a secret formula which enables it to 
produce a “superb liquer” for which there is apparently wide demand. 
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All save the Christian Brothers have hitherto enjoyed tax-exemption on 
profits of their business. 

The Mormons. Many are startled to learn that the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints owns and operates the flourishing 
Polynesian Culture Center in Hawaii. The Center has 600,000 visitors a 
year. They are even more startled to learn that this same Church has far- 
reaching commercial interests such as the Deseret Publishing Company, 
the Orlando stock Corporation, the Hotel Utah, a chain of dairy and 
poultry farms, and a chain of TV and radio stations (as many as the FCC 
allows to one owner), 135 welfare farms in Utah and Idaho alone, many 
industrial complexes, the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company, a large 
department store, insurance and other related enterprises, and banks 
and shopping centers. The Church also owns a $ 100-million site of 
260,000 acres in Florida, as well as a huge cattle ranch in Canada. Other 
properties include the new 31-story office building in Salt Lake City, in 
addition to the Kennecott Office Building, the Zion Cooperative 
Mercantile Institution, the Zion Securities Corporation, which owns 
and deals in downtown and other real estate investments, plus an 
incredible vault dug deep in the mountainside, where many could 
survive an atomic holocaust. There are 60 so-called welfare farms in Salt 
Lake County alone, all tax-exempt. 

When the Mormon leaders decided to erect a prestigious temple 
near Washington, D.C., they bought the land and built a multi-million 
dollar structure and dedicated it in 1974 without debt. Then they did the 
same thing in New York City in 1975. The skyscraper erected in Salt 
Lake City was completed in 1972, is the tallest building in Utah, and is 
completely tax-exempt, even though used for commercial purposes. 

Mormon leaders claim that their vast agricultural operations are 
devoted to distributions of relief to their needy. If this is so, they must 
have the highest proportion of indigents of any church operating on the 
American scene. When Utah sought to tax these ostensibly commercial 
properties. Mormon officials released figures on the relief distribution 
from the “bishops storehouses” which they said amounted to $3.6 
million, to which they added, the Church made an allocation of $5.5 
million from its general funds. Yet those officials persisted in refusing to 
make any general report of the denomination’s finances. 

An Enterprising Korean. The Rev. Sun Myung Moon, a Korean 
whose quasi-Christian cult is said to operate in 32 American cities, goes 
in for business as well as religion. He is reputedly a multi-millionaire 
who is active in the leadership of a tea company, titanium production. 


pharmaceuticals, ranches, and commercial cleaning business. 

A yery Rich Guru. Consider the extensive commercial interests of 
the Divine Light Mission. The Church operates restaurants and food 
stores. It has businesses which provide such services as painting and 
carpentry, plumbing, housekeeping, lawn care, auto repair, and laundry 
service. The sect also operates an airline, Shri Hans Aviation, and 
electronic equipment businesses. Head of the Mission is the teen-age 
Guru Maharaj Ji, who decided to move from his $80,000 home in 
Denver to a $400,000 estate in Malibu. With him went a new $22,000 
Jensen Automobile, the guru’s favorite sports car. Meanwhile, the 
guru’s New York representative was indicted on charges of conspiracy, 
fraud and the sale of unregistered stock. When a prospective donor 
proposed to turn over her inheritance of $400,000 to the Divine Light 
Mission, it was too much for the Mission’s former financial analyst, 
Michael Garson, who testified in court that the Mission received about 
$35,000 a week in donations and “approximately 60% of the gross 
receipts are directed to maintain the life-style of the Maharaj Ji and 
those close to him. So far as I could see, the whole function of the 
organization was to provide an opulent existence for the Maharaj Ji.’’ 

A Luxurious Commune. The Brotherhood of the Sun is a religious 
sect which invites converts to donate all their property and money to the 
nonprofit, tax-exempt commune when they join. The commune, in turn, 
provides food, shelter, health care and clothing. Income from the 
various operations totals about $1 million annually. Half of this 
reportedly goes to sustain the 230 members. The brotherhood owns 
Sunburst Farms and a chain of businesses around Santa Barbara in 
which the members work. It also owns large acreage in the region of the 
Los Padres National Forest, an 8,000-acre orchard in Cuyema Valley, a 
chain of health food stores, an organic farmer’s market, a restaurant and 
a warehouse. The organization also owns a fleet of high-priced vehicles 
and a luxury yacht. It is credited with considerable success in the 
rehabilitation of alcoholics and drug addicts. 

Prayer Cloths, Putt, and Prayer. The Reverend Don Stewart, 
Evangelistic Association of Miracle Valley, Arizona, does a big business 
in “blue tent prayer cloths,’’ which are good for miracles of healing. 
“You can give your way out of trouble,’’ the Evangelist announces in his 
elaborate brochure. 

A beatific amalgam of recreation and religion geared to profitable 
business is the program of the Church of Perfect Liberty. This Church 
preaches that living is like playing golf. In fact, golf is its sacrament. The 


Church has 10 golf courses in Japan, the home base of the Church; and it 
has others in South America and Europe. A $30-million, 620-acre 
project is under way in Malibu, California. An 18-hole championship 
golf course will have as a backdrop a 250-foot man-made waterfall, also 
an oriental style clubhouse, church buildings, swimming pools, tennis 
courts, and 600 homes and condominium units surrounding the 
fairways. 

The Reverend Seiki Sakyama, chief minister for North America, 
stressed that “golf is a little miniature of life. We can learn about 
ourselves through golf,” he declares. His Church claims a worldwide 
membership of more than 3 million, with about 4,500 adherents in 
California. Responding to harsh criticism, the Church of Perfect 
Liberty claimed that it was not seeking to use its religious tax-exemption 
in connection with the Malibu project, and announced formation of a 
separate corporation. Work on the operation was halted by a lawsuit 
brought by environmentalists. 

An Active and Prosperous Cult. A classic example of the business 
of religion is provided by the operations of the Jehovah’s Witnesses (the 
Watchtower and Bible Tract Society). We shall see in Chapter 22 how 
this sect won out in the courts when the city of New York sought to tax 
its extensive headquarters facilities in Brooklyn. Even more imposing 
than this, however, is the 1,700-acre farm owned by the Witnesses and 
located near Newburgh, New York. Here are dairy and beef herds, hogs 
and chickens. Milk is processed for use and eggs are crated. There are 
spacious fields of wheat, oats, and corn. Many vegetables are grown and 
readied for table use. Under construction are a modern printing plant 
and a residence hall for 500 persons. The cult also operates a fruit farm 
near Washington, New Jersey, and a grain farm near South Lansing, 
New York. 

Every member of the sect is regarded as an ordained clergyman with 
all his prerogatives and privileges. Every worker receives exactly the 
same salary—$14 a month. Jehovah’s Witnesses provide a prime 
example of a self-sustaining tax-exempt religious community. 

The Black Muslims. The death of Elijah Muhammad, leader of the 
Nation of Islam (Black Muslims) in 1975, brought fresh attention to the 
commercial interests owned and operated by that religious organiza¬ 
tion. The group had a complex of businesses ranging from a chain of 
restaurants and retail stores to a newspaper with a circulation above 
500,000. It also owned 15,000 acres ofchoice farm land. The commercial 
business of the Black Muslims has been variously estimated from $46 to 
$75 million. 
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The Christian Scientists. Perhaps the wealthiest religious organiza¬ 
tion per capita now operating in the United States is the Christian 
Science Church. The Mother Church in Boston operates a large 
publishing house. Its best-known product is The Christian Science 
Monitor., which is subsidized by the denomination. The Church owns a 
tremendous business complex in Boston. Church leaders emphasize that 
they pay full taxes on all commercial business and property owned by 
the Church. 

The Adventists. The Loma Linda Food Company is a tax-exempt 
business owned and operated by the Seventh-Day Adventist Church. It 
is an outgrowth of that denomination’s concern with dietary rules. The 
company has plants in California, Ontario, and Ohio; and sales outlets 
in principal cities throughout the United States. 

Soup, Garbage, Textiles, Cheese, Etc.. St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church of Meppen, Illinois, sells about $12,000 worth of turtle soup 
annually. The business has been ruled tax exempt. 

Ownership by the Chicago Catholic Archdiocese of two garbage 
and trash dumps came to light as a result of community controversies. A 
Catholic-owned dump in Glenview came under criticism as a danger to 
aircraft flying in the vicinity. It seems that birds were attracted to the 
area by the refuse. The other, a 320-acre facility near Oak Brook, stirred 
community protests because of the rats, flies, and other pests which the 
garbage drew to the area. The dumps owned by the Archdiocese were 
leased to the John Sexton Sand and Gravel Corporation, a company 
owned by a prominent Catholic. 

In Los Angeles, the Catholic Archdiocese helps to finance its 
projects with a $250,000 annual income from a $30-million dollar office 
building that was erected on land owned by the Church. 

J'he Southern Baptist Convention owns a facility of Burlington 
Mills in North Carolina. This is the largest textile firm in the nation. It is 
a lease-back arrangement, under which the Church will complete 
payments and own the facility outright within 20 years. The Convention 
also owns properties which are leased back to such firms as Bemis Bags, 
the Borden Company, Dunlop, Firestone, Fruehauff, Hutrig, Rath, and 
Mack Trucks. 

Temple Baptist Church, Los Angeles, owns a downtown office 
complex and the Philharmonic Auditorium. 

fhe Concordia Fund (Lutheran) owns the Ambassador Hotel in 
Milwaukee. 

A thriving business in prefabricated housing is carried on by a 
Catholic group incorporated as the Peruvian Foundation for the 
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Development of New Housing. The Corporation turns out 300 
prefabricated houses a month and it plans to increase production to 
1,200. The operation is headed by Father H. Jules Roos, a Pittsburgh 
priest, and Father William C. Francis of Boston, who cooperated in 
founding the business. 

Trappist monks of Quebec produce the famous Oka brand Cheese 
in the Cistercian Abbey, located at the junction of the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa Rivers. Early in 1975, the Trappists joined up with a Montreal 
business group to step up production beyond the previous estimated one 
million pounds annually. The new operators paid the Trappists an 
unnamed sum for their secret formula. The Superior, Dom Fidele 
Sauvageau, acknowledged that “cheesemaking at the abbey has become 
much more of a commercial enterprise than a monastic craft.” 

Pheasants are the product of the Oblate Novitiate of Mary 
Immaculate in Ontario. Members of the Order have a thriving business 
hatching and raising the fowls for market. 

TV and Radio. The religious forces are active in the broadcasting 
business. Christian Broadcasting Network, for example, owns 5 TV 
stations. They are KTVW-TV, Channel 13, Seattle; KXTX-TV in 
Dallas; WYAN-TV in Norfolk-Portsmouth; WHAE-TV, Atlanta; 
WXNE-TV in Boston. CBN also owns and operates a five-station radio 
network in New York state and an FM affiliate in Norfolk. It provides 
weekly programs for WDCA-TV, Washington, D.C.,and WFGH-TV, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Catholic Church also has its TV network which includes ten 
stations—all of them owned by a diocese or an archdiocese. Stations are 
located in Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Milwaukee, San Francisco, Brooklyn, Miami, and Rockefeller Center, 
New York. The Chicago station, called Catholic Television Network- 
Chicago, represented an investment of about $4 million and its annual 
budget is $750,000. 

All major religious denominations are involved to some extent in 
TV and radio and regard these media as a basic part of their operation. 
More impressive, however, are the new breed of free lancers who are 
non-denominational—or rather who have started their own denomina¬ 
tions. Oral Roberts, a Methodist evangelist running his own show, is 
said to generate $15 million annually with his TV programs. Rev. Rex 
Humbard, pastor of Akron’s independent Church of Tomorrow, spends 
$3 million annually on air time alone. Rev. Ike is seen widely on TV, 
with his religion of money love. According to him, it is not the love of 
money, but the lack of it, which is the root of all evil; and he urges his 
followers to pray for money. He purchased an abandoned Loew’s 


Theatre for $600,000, refurbished it with another $ 1 million and now has 
a prestigious 3,500-seat church as a backdrop for his telecasts. Dr. 
Robert Schuller receives 10,000 to 20,000 letters weekly as a result of his 
TV show. Other big names in religious television are Billy Graham and 
Garner Ted Armstrong of the World Wide Church of God. 

The approach of all such programs is to use the first to generate the 
income to make possible the second, the third, the fourth, and so on. 
Successful shows bring in big money. National Religious Broadcasters, 
Inc., estimated that $100 million a year is spent by the clergy for 
purchase of TV time. The burgeoning television business of religion has 
raised some disquieting questions, however. What is a correct balance in 
religious programming? Is it up to the station or to the FCC to decide 
who are legitimate religionists and who are merely money-grabbers? Dr. 
Everett Parker, director of communications for the United Church of 
Christ, said; “Religion has no right to be exploiting people on 

television.”3 

Bread, Games, Jewelry, Holy Water, and a Skyscraper. Candies are 
produced by the Trappistine nuns; beef by St. Benedict’s Abbey; Monk’s 
Bread by the Abbey of Genessee; dairy products by the Cistercian 
Monks; St. John’s Bread by St. John’s Abbey. Capuchin priests of St. 
Joseph operate a costume jewelry business from Ashland, Montana. 
The Daughters of St. Paul operate a printing business, the Marist 
Fathers, a recording business. St. Peter’s fishing lures are the product of 
the Franciscan nuns of the Blessed Sacrament. The Divine Word 
Missionaries have the Universal Gift Shop near Chicago. It is called 
Hwan Chyou and advertises its products as “one of a kind.” Father 
Gregory Bezy of Walls, Mississippi, heads a business which produces 
plastic statues of saints for car and home. Benedictine Fathers have 
commercial orange groves in St. Leh, Florida. White Monk Foods 
originate with Our Lady of Spring Bank, a Cistercian Monastery near 
OkauChee, Wisconsin. 

Our Lady of the Snows, which one of the authors has visited, is a 
classic example of a religio-commercial operation. It has the overtones 
of religion, being a 120-acre retreat center for Catholic observances. But 
the Oblate Fathers, who operate a religious “grotto” with the twelve 
stations of the Cross, are also running a commercial business there, 
including a spacious motel called Pilgrim’s Inn, and a large restaurant 
and gift shop named St. Joseph’s Hall. Even at the shrines, long-burning 
candles are for sale and a squirt of holy water may be purchased for 
twenty-five cents. There is a large, widely advertised apartment 
complex—a retirement home for good Catholics. High above the scene 
is the tower of WMRY radio, a station owned and operated by the 
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Oblate Fathers. It all amounts to a large and prosperous tax-exempt 
business empire. 

The United Methodist Church owns a skyscraper office complex 
in Chicago and a hotel in Philadelphia. The properties are taxed save for 
parts of the buildings used for religious purposes. 

An Accident of Conscience 

An “accident of conscience” resulted in some spotlight publicity for 
the securities portfolio often Protestant denominations. Most of these 
groups regularly publish reports of their assets which are available to the 
public. The report of a survey made by the Corporate Information 
Center of the National Council of Churches was of special interest, 
however. In seeking the information, the Center was prompted by two 
concerns; (1) being stockholders in certain companies meant that the 
churches were, in effect, supporting the Vietnam War; and (2) also what 
they deemed to be an oppressive regime in South Africa. The report 
showed that ten religious denominations surveyed had more than $200 
million worth of securities in twenty-nine of the nation’s top defense 
contracting firms. As of the end of 1970, the United Methodist Church 
with a portfolio valued at $59,751,899 had 14.1% of this in defense 
industries. Second was the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., with 
$57,871,381 in market value, and 12.8% invested in defense stocks. 
Third was the American Baptist with $30,558,371 and some investments 
in defense industries. The Disciples of Christ had $8,690,821 in stock in 
defense companies and this represented 41.4% of its portfolio. The 
National Council of Churches itself had 11.7% of its stock invested in 
defense industries with a current market value of $332,831. 

In 1972, a Protestant coalition challenged the policies of various 


companies in regard to South Africa, 
their holdings follow;^ 

I'he companies 

and churches with 

Exxon (Unitarian-Universalist) 

6,000 shares. 

$486,000 

Phillips Petroleum (Episcopal) 

15,600 shares, 

685,000 

IBM (Episcopal) 

8,496 shares. 

3,275,208 

Xerox (American Baptist) 

9,000 shares. 

1,300,000 

First Nat. City Bank (Am. Bapt.) 

3,428 shares. 

240.00 

Minn. Mining (NCCC) 

1,000 shares. 

84,750 

IT&T (United Presbyterian) 

8,000 shares. 

467,000 

Chrysler (United Presbyterian) 

3,845 shares, 

1,256,000 

Caterpillar Tractor (U. Meth.) 

8,000 shares. 

544,000 

Texaco (U. Methodist) 

24,574 shares. 

4,940,000 

Eastman Kodak (Un. Methodist) 

19,496 shares. 

2,857,000 
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The case of the IBM and its ecclesiastical stockholders disclosed 
some interesting facts. Nine Protestant and 5 Catholic groups with $9 
million in IBM stock charged the Company at the 1975 annual 
stockholders meeting with using computers to “oppress” the black 
majority in South Africa. They demanded that IBM cease doing 
business there. Owners of the stock are Protestant groups such as the 
Episcopal Church, the United Methodist Church, the American Baptist 
Church, the United Church of Christ, the Reformed Church in America, 
the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ); other shareholders are the 
Franciscan Friars, Sisters of Charity, Home Mission Sisters of America, 
Provinces of St. Joseph, the Capuchins, and the Mount St. Joseph 
Female Ursuline Academy. 

Religious Orders 

A prime financial asset of the Catholic Church is its religious 
orders. These organizations are integrally related to the church and 
share its exemptions and immunities. The member nuns, priests, or 
brothers are assigned by their superiors to jobs of various kinds. Most 
nuns teach in Catholic schools or serve in Catholic hospitals. However, 
the members may be— and often are—assigned to secular jobs. 
Members of both men’s and women’s orders take the vows of chastity, 
obedience, and poverty. Their salaries, minus a cost-of-living allowance, 
go to their orders. Traditionally, the order assumes responsibility for 
care during retirement years. Now, however, the regulations have been 
changed so as to permit such persons to come under Social Security, 
thus at least partially easing the burden of the religious orders. 

There are 414 orders for women and 125 for priests and brothers, 
making a total of 539 currently operating in the United States. There are 
also 29 religious orders for lay brothers. All serve the Church in many 
capacities. They represent a labor force with vast profit-making 
potential, especially when members are under the vows of poverty and 
obedience. The orders had problems in recent years. Recruitment has 
faltered badly and many are leaving their vocations. This means there 
are fewer workers and fewer paychecks coming to these organizations. 
Retirees are becoming a larger proportion of the membership. As 
retirement age for secular workers is lowered, the orders assigning 
members to such tasks face additional problems. 

The income-producing potential of priest-members assigned to 
secular employment can be illustrated by the public service of two 
Jesuits—Father John McLoughlin and Father Robert F. Drinan. 
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Father McLoughlin, after failing of election in Rhode Island to a seat in 
the U.S. Senate, accepted appointment as a speech-writer for President 
Nixon. His life-style can be inferred from his residence in a plush, 
$50,000 apartment in the famous Watergate Complex in the District of 
Columbia. Under Jesuit rules, the priest’s salary should go to the Jesuit 
Order with a cost-of-living allowance only to the priest. Father Drinan, 
after his election to Congress, chose more modest accomodations at 
Jesuit Georgetown University. 

The definitive factor in all such arrangements is the “vow of 
poverty” taken by all members of the Jesuit Order and by members of all 
other sacerdotal orders. The theory is that the individual involved has 
no money and, because of his vow, is incapable of possessing any. 
Therefore, the money he earns goes, with nothing deducted, to his 
superior who rebates a living-allowance to the individual. Characteristi¬ 
cally, the work of the Jesuit may relate to religion, but, as we have noted, 
frequently, it does not. Sometimes the employment may be on the 
bizarre side, as is the case with Father Thomas Higgins, a Jesuit who 
works as a blackjack dealer in a Las Vegas, Nevada, gambling 
establishment. 

The religious orders represent a tremendous potential for almost 
free labor and wealth accumulation by the Church or the Order, not 
only in the service of the members, but also in the permanence of the 
organizations. Like old soldiers, the religious orders never die; and they 
seldom wither away. There is no distribution of their property between 
generations and there are no taxes to reduce their wealth. We noted in 
our reports on the 14 cities that Catholic-owned real estate, much of 
which belongs to religious orders, has been shrinking. As a result of the 
spectacular decline in vocations, orders are frequently left with spacious 
properties and establishments for which they have little or no use. For 
example, in Dubuque, Iowa, there is a large and palatial home 
resembling a luxury hotel owned by the Sisters of Presentation, but 
virtually unoccupied because there are very few sisters left. Various 
orders are, therefore, selling off such properties and turning them into 
cash for other forms of investment. There were hints of large stock 
purchases when the market was at low ebb in 1974. 

Such a situation makes the wealth of the religious orders even more 
difficult to estimate than heretofore. The analysis of diocesan tax- 
exempt property in another section of this book includes much of the 
property of religious orders. Much of what remains is commercial real 
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estate, “unrelated business,” and substantial investments in stocks and 
bonds. 

Women’s orders have achieved recognition outside the Church: for 
example. Gulf Oil named a nun, Sister Jane Scully of the Sisters of 
Mercy, to serve on its board of directors. 

There are 414 Women’s orders, whose principal occupation is the 
management of schools and hospitals, although their members are often 
found in other occupations. The hospital sector of their business is of 
impressive dimensions. According to the Official Catholic Directory, 
there are 688 General and 110 Special hospitals, operated by or affiliated 
with the Church, nearly all of which are under the management of 
religious orders. Some idea of these operations is indicated by 
summaries of resources set forth in connection with their prospectuses, 
which they publish when they are in the market for bonds for the 
expansion of their facilities. Twenty-four orders list assets totalling 
$722,378,680: 


Benedictine Sisters 

$3,736,000 

California Institute of the Sisters 


of the Immaculate Heart 

7,299,510 

Congregation of the Third Order of St. 


Dominic of St. Mary 

3,652,000 

Dominican Sisters 

24,316,000 

Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine of 


Sienna of Kenosha 

7,763,320 

Grey Nuns of Charity 

3,084,683 

Little Sisters of the Poor 

25,000,000 

Missionary Sisters, Servants of the 


Holy Spirit 

11,400,691 

Sisters of Christian Charity, Wilmette 

6,376,400 

Sisters of Charity 

66,533,833 

Sisters of Charity—Grey Nuns 

34,950,000 

Sisters of Charity of Providence 

90,187,000 

Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth 

16,028,661 

Sisters of the Holy Cross 

110,892,759 

Sisters of Loretto 

11,449,300 

Sisters of Mercy 

39,754,132 

Sisters of Mercy, Omaha Province 

75,600,000 

Sisters of St. Francis, of Assisi 

18,151,523 

Sisters of St. Francis, Buffalo 

13,171,908 

Sisters of St. Joseph 

11,800,000 

Concordia 

13,284,564 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark 

17,899,384 

Sisters of St. Martha 

16,410,496 

Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother 

93,636,516 


Total 722,378,680 
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Here are 24 religious orders with resources averaging in excess of 
$30 million. In our study of the 14 cities, where we always found 
hospitals owned and operated by Catholic orders, we found that an 
average appraisal was at least $ 15 million. Since there are, as noted, 798 
Catholic hospitals, their physical value would be at least $12 billion, 
besides many other properties belonging to the orders. The Little Sisters 
of the Poor, with three provinces in the United States and a hospital in 
almost every diocese, must alone have assets running into the billions. 

Religious orders also operate schools and colleges. There are 258 
Catholic higher institutions of learning in this country with 408,000 
students and 412 Protestant and half a dozen Jewish. They represent a 
vast capital outlay. 

The Jesuit Domain 

Largest and richest of all the orders for priests is the Society of 
Jesus. This Order is perhaps best known for its chain of 28 higher 
institutions of learning operating in the United States. Like all orders, 
the Jesuits are excused from financial disclosure, but they are known to 
possess vast wealth. In 1958, the German magazine, Der Spiegel, 
published a well-researched article on the wealth of the Society of Jesus, 
which stated; 

“The Jesuits are one of the largest stockholders in the American 
steel companies. Republic and National; they are also among the most 
important owners of the four greatest aircraft manufacturing companies 
in the United States—Boeing, Lockheed, Douglas, and Curtis-Wright. 
Furthermore, they have a controlling interest in the Philips Oil 
Company . . . and in the Creole Petroleum Company. . . 

Der Spiegel also alleged that A. P. Giannini, founder of the Bank of 
America (originally the Bank of Italy and later the Bank of California), 
the largest bank in the world, was acting as an agent for the Society of 
Jesus. To our knowledge this has never been denied by the Jesuit fathers. 
It is worth noting, too, that securities may be held under assumed 
names, or by individual members of the Order. 

The Jesuits have many commercial interests, including their 
famous wineries. They also own many commercial properties, the 
income from which goes to the support of the Order. An example is the 
Corbett Building in Portland, Oregon, which the Society purchased in 
1974 for $1.5 million. 

The Jesuits, like other Catholic orders, have been declining in 
membership. As a result, they have been selling off some real estate, thus 
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bringing their extensive assets to public notice. An example was the sale 
in 1969 of 850 acres of land owned by the Order in southern Maryland to 
Resortland, Inc., a group of developers. The price was announced as 
“more than $1 million.” The Jesuits reportedly no longer needed the 
facilities. They had actually been selling off the property in parcels. One 
previous purchaser was the Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. Also up 
for sale with an asking price of $ 1.9 million was the Round Hill Jesuit 
retreat of Dartmouth, Massachusetts. A previous sale to the town of 
Dartmouth of a small part of the estate (30.5 acres) had brought the 
Order $200,000. 

Property Sales 

Other orders were also feeling the pinch and turning real estate into 
cash. A “multi-million dollar” deal was involved in the sale of a 140-acre 
tract together with headquarters buildings to a developer by the 
Glenmary Home Missioners, a Catholic order with headquarters in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Here the problem was not slumping membership so 
much as an opportunity for profit. The Catholic group moved its 
headquarters only two miles away, where it had purchased a satisfactory 
site for much less money. The Order acknowledged that the move was 
“for economic reasons.” 

Another group that was converting all but empty facilities into cash 
was the Christian Brothers which in 1974 sold 820 acres in Highland, 
New York, to a developer. The Order was enriched by $534,000, the 
price of the sale. The Christian Brothers will retain 120 acres which 
Brother Robert V. Scanlan reported would be sufficient for the 15 to 20 
members, the remnant of a once flourishing community. 

In neighboring Barry town, the 225-acre site of the La Salle 
Provincialate was put up for sale in 1975 with an asking price of $3 
million. “We’re not using the property,” explained Brother Timothy 
McCarthy, “and we need the money for other work.” 

Property of the Catholic College of Racine, Wisconsin, was sold for 
$346,000 when the school went bankrupt and had to liquidate its assets. 
The school was originally founded by the Sisters of St. Dominic to train 
nuns. 

The same trend was further reflected in the $2 million sale of 
Bishop’s Woods in Brookfield, near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, by the 
Milwaukee Catholic Archdiocese. Also, in the sale of 58 acres for 
$265,000 by the Diocese of Cheyenne, Wyoming, and the sale of 
$700,000 of its “surplus property” by the Boston Archdiocese. The 


widespread sales of properties belonging to the Catholic Church are 
reflected in the reports of the cities which appear in Part One. 

The Catholic University of America, a pontifical institution, sold 
a 36-acre tract adjacent to its campus in 1974 “to pay off debts and pay 
back salaries,” according to Richard Applegate, the University’s Vice 
President for Financial Affairs. It was the largest privately owned tract 
remaining in the District of Columbia. 

Methodists in the District of Columbia were also selling off land to 
produce current income. In 1975, the United Methodist Board of 
Church and Society followed up two earlier sales at the same site on 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W with a third sale of five acres to a 
development company for $2,266,000. While the Church retained about 
half of its original 19 acres, plans for a multi-million dollar national 
center have been shelved for the time being. Money from the sale will be 
invested and the income used for church programs. However, the 
denomination still owned 11.8 acres at the site, debt free, which it 
announced were also up for sale. The Board retained its valuable office- 
apartment and restaurant complex at 100 Maryland Avenue, N,.E. 

A different use was made of property owned by the San Francisco 
Archdiocese of the Catholic Church. Instead of selling its land to 
developers, it decided on a lease which would provide them with a 
continuing income. The Archdiocese leased 150 acres to Bayshore 
Properties for the largest shopping center in the entire Bay area. 

Turning property into cash seemed to be a widespread trend in the 
Catholic Church during the seventies. The Jesuits, again, sold 385 acres 
of their Novitiate Winery of Los Gatos, California, to developers for a 
price in excess of $5 million. Looking ahead, the diocese of San 
Francisco retained an option to buy back 8.25 acres of the vineyard site 
should it have need of the land in the future. 

Churches in the Recession 

Investments of churches, like others, were hit by the stock market 
slump in 1974. Market values of stocks owned by the United Methodist 
Pension Fund fell in a year’s time from $400 million to $292,451,639. 
Officials claimed, however, that the Fund was sound, despite the slump. 
It was noted that 58% of the assets were in common stocks. Twenty per 
cent were in long-term bonds and preferred stocks and the rest in short¬ 
term investments, mortgages and notes. 

Also feeling the slump was the Annuity Board of the Southern 
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Baptist Convention. As of September 30, 1974, the Board reported 
investments of $322.6 million. Fifty-two per cent was invested in 
property while 36% was in stocks. During the market slump the Board 
invested in short term securities and real estate, according to Frank L. 
Durham, senior vice president for investments. “Our large investment in 
real estate has cushioned us against the impact of the stock market 
drop,” said Durham.^ 

The Vatican 

Another tax-free religious operator is the Vatican. A description of 
some of its more bizarre operations will be offered in Chapter 21. Its 
commercial business reaches to many countries of the world and its 
ability to turn a profit on a business deal cannot be equalled by many 
secular corporations. Vatican business is carried on in complete secrecy 
with no reports ever made public. The Washington, D.C. Watergate 
complex has become such a notable name in American history that its 
origin is commonly overlooked. The vast $75 million complex was a 
Vatican achievement of the 1960s. It was built by the Societa Generale 
Immobiliare of Italy, a development company controlled by the 
Vatican. There was local opposition on the ground that the towering 
structure would altogether dominate the national shrines such as the 
Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials which are located in the area. One of 
the authors attended hearings that were held on the protests. He recalls 
that the Vatican representative completely charmed the officials, whom 
he handled like tired children. The variance from the building code to 
permit higher construction was quickly granted. 

Actually, the Vatican was well acquainted with the Watergate area 
since it had already built the $4.4 million Potomac Plaza complex there. 
Another large project contemplated for the San Francisco scene was 
abandoned when feasibility studies proved negative. The Vatican got 
out of Societa Generale Immobiliare at a good profit, but before it did so 
it had also thrived handsomely on such projects as the $ 12 million Rome 
Hotel Hilton, the $10 million Pan Am building in Paris, and the 
Montreal stock exchange tower. For many years, the Vatican has been 
the biggest investor in the Italian stock market and also has operated in 
other markets, notably the United States. All profits are exempt from 
tax either in Italy or elsewhere. The Vatican also draws an unknown 
income from its share of the American Catholic collection plates — 
perhaps as much as $500,000,000 annually. 
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Summary 

There have been various estimates of the aggregate wealth of the 
religious enterprise. An earlier study published by these authors in 1969 
placed the total assets of the churches at $141,813,400,000. The Wall 
Street Journal , in an article on the subject which appeared in June, 
1972, put its own estimate at $160 billion. According to the National 
Council of Churches, the churches are, second only to the United States 
government, the largest disburser of funds in the country; $22 billion 
annually. An estimate of the total current income and resources of the 
churches is found at the conclusion of this chapter. 

We see that basic financing for religion in the United States comes 
from donations of adherents or from others who desire to contribute. 
There is support derived from united community funds and from 
foundations. Also, from bingo, raffles, and sweepstakes. Other support 
comes from investments in real estate or in stocks and bonds which 

Church Income and Assets in the United States 

Income 


Protestant Catholic 


Annual Contributions 

Passive Business Revenue 

Legacies, Community Fund, Etc. 
“Unrelated Business” Income 
Government (Federal, State, 
Municipal) 

Chaplaincies 

$7,000,000,000 

500,000,000 

700,000,000 

500,000,000 

1,982,118,833 

1,500,000 

$4,000,000,000 

800,000,000 

1,500,000,000 

900,000,000 

2,422,589,685 

1,000,000 

Totals 

10,683,618,833 53% 

9,623,589,685 47% 

Total Religious Income (Omitting Jewish) $20,307,208,518 



Assets 


Stocks, Bonds, Investments 



Real Estate 

9,500,000,000 

11,500,000,000 

Religiously-Used Real 



Estate‘ 

58,115,913,900 

51,765,653,600 . 

Commercial Property 

3,500,000,000 

5,000,000,000 

Totals 

71,115,913,900 48% 

68,265,653,600 46% 

Estimated Religious Assets 

$148,581,567,500 

Protestant 

71,115,913,900 

Catholic 

168,265,653,600 

Jewish 

9,200,000,000 6% 


■A conservative figure, Actual amounts may be 30%. 
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produce income for the church. Then, there is income derived from 
profits on “unrelated business” which may include almost any kind of 
commercial enterprise. Finally, churches realize billions of dollars for 
their institutions from tax funds collected under compulsion from all 
taxpayers. This form of church financing is so extensive and so varied 
that we have reserved a separate chapter to describe it. In anticipation, 
we have included this source of income in our estimate of the churches 
assets and income as set forth in the preceding table. 


'Copley News Service, January 11, 1969. 

- Cf. Yearbook of American anti Canadian Churches, 1974, prepared by 
the National Council of Churches, New York, p. 214 ff. 

KTV Guide, February 15, 1975 

^Church Investments, Technological Warfare, and the Industrial 
Contplex, National Council of Churches, 1972. 

^Der Spiegel, August 13, 1958 
‘^Baptist Sta/tdard, November 28, 1974 
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Government Subsidies to Religion 


Separation and Subsidy 

Thomas Jefferson declared that the First Amendment interposes a 
“wall of separation” between church and state, especially at the money 
line. Taxes, he emphasized, must not be used for the support of churches 
or their institutions. And to date, tax-funds have not been diverted in 
substantial amounts to the support of the immediate activities of 
churches or for such purposes as the construction of buildings for 
worship or for clergy salaries or communion equipment. Nevertheless in 
myriad and devious ways government now subsidizes church programs 
and institutions. 

Government subsidies are prompted in part by the almost universal 
disposition of private groups to turn to government when they run into 
financial difficulties. The other side of it is the steady encroachment of 
government upon private enterprise, a process the churches could 
hardly escape. Whatever the cause, we now behold the spectacle of 
government pouring billions of dollars annually into church programs 
and institutions—a curious anomaly in a nation supposedly based on a 
strict separation of church from state. 

While still a member of the United States Senate, Senator Sam J. 
Ervin once undertook to determine how much federal aid was being 
supplied to churches. After a lot of staff effort had been expended, he 
gave up in despair. Such an intricate labyrinth of overlapping and 
interlocking programs was discovered that it was simply impossible to 
sort them all out. There were, for example, more than 250 programs of 
aid to education alone and church institutions were involved in virtually 
all of them. 

Consider the National Defense Education Act of 1958, which 
initiated the program of aid to church-related colleges. This program 
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had nothing to do with defense, but the name helped sell the idea. Under 
it, government even paid for the training of some clergymen in their own 
seminaries. The NDEA was eventually merged into other federal-aid 
programs. 

The Hill-Burton Act 

Even earlier was the Hill-Burton Act (1946) which provided federal 
aid to churches for construction of their hospitals. This program 
continued for nearly three decades. Over half the beneficiary institutions 
which received outright grants during the heyday of the program were 
religious. This created serious problems: for example, all 798 Catholic 
hospitals in the United States operate under a sectarian code which 
denies patients certain therapies that are provided in public hospitals. 
This complicates medical service, particularly in communities where the 
Catholic is the only hospital available. Such an institution will not 
permit abortion under any circumstances and bans birth control 
information. It therefore becomes relevant to ask: why should 
government pay for facilities which deny the public medical services that 
people have a right to expect? 

Under pressure from Catholic lobbyists in 1973, Congress passed a 
law directing that no hospital receiving federal grants should be required 
to use its facilities for abortions in violation of its religious beliefs. It is, 
however, certain that there will be litigation over the constitutionality of 
this law and the issue is bound to come before the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, for many years the government continued to pour about 
$67 million or more anually into Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
hospitals. Over the years, billions of dollars have been so expended. 

The Economic Opportunity Act 

Consider the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, under which an 
office was set up with the avowed purpose of curing poverty. Churches 
were among the most favored recipients of its grants. Any group— 
particularly churches—could seek funds for a variety of projects for 
curing poverty—and the chances of getting the money were very good. 
Some $2.5 billion annually in federal funds was poured into a plethora 
of schemes. Churches were prime beneficiaries of these grants, even 
receiving funds in some instances for the construction and repair of their 
buildings. Frank P. Graham of the New York 77me5 asserted that from 
the start OEO funnelled $90 million a year into church programs.* 
Indeed, the church-grants were so numerous that in some communities 
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the OEO reports were referred to as “the parish list.” R. Sargent Shriver, 
who served as head of the OEO, acknowledged that this branch of 
government was making direct grants to churches which he said they 
were doing “without violating the principle of separation of church and 
state.”2 

Before the OEO even began operating, the National Catholic 
Conference announced that more than 600 diocesan committees had 
been formed to cooperate with the federal government in welfare work. 
Others have been formed since. Thus, much of the charitable work of 
churches has been funded by government. 

In 1967 Senator Sam J. Ervin’s Committee on Constitutional 
Rights estimated that 6% of the OEO allocations went to churches, a 
percentage, however, that rose significantly in succeeding years. The 
figure for churches was at least 20% of all grants during the heyday of 
OEO. This meant $412 million annually for sectarian agencies. 

The OEO, formally phased out in 1974, has survived in good part 
under the new name of Community Services Administration, which 
funds a variety of programs for private groups, including churches. 
Some OEO programs are being diverted to yet other agencies with 
federal financing unchecked. A ready example is the Administration of 
the Older American Act of 1972, which provided the Catholic 
Archdiocese of Hartford with an annual gift of $315,850 to serve meals 
for the elderly. The grant made initially for the year 1975 “may represent 
one of the largest single grants made by the federal government [to a 
Catholic diocese],” according to Mother M. Bernadette de Lourdes. 

Agency for International Development 

For many years the federal government has channelled much of its 
overseas food-distribution through such religious organizations as 
Catholic Services, Church World Service (Protestant), and United 
Jewish Appeal. Such groups have been prime beneficiaries of a variety 
of programs. In 1964 there was a furor over the Catholic relief 
administration in Vietnam.^ Press reports from this country charged 
that as much as half the food was diverted from the needy to corrupt 
officials and blackmarketeers, a practice which had gone onfora 
decade. The complaint was also raised that the food was given free to 
Catholics but sold to non-Catholics. This occurred despite a U.S. 
regulation that the food be distributed without regard to race or creed. 
The complaints resulted in rejection of Catholic Relief as a U.S. 
distributor, but the ban was soon rescinded. Since 1949 the federal 
government has channelled distribution of surplus commodities in the 
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Food-for-Peace Program and predecessor programs through a variety 
of religious organizations. 

In 1975 the attack on the religious agencies was renewed by an anti¬ 
war group, the Indo-China Resource Center. The group directed its 
criticism at the Roman Catholic Church, the United Methodist Church, 
Lutheran World Relict, the National Council of Churches, the Seventh 
Day Adventist Church, and the Salvation Army. The statement called 
Catholic Relief Services “a discredit to the U.S. Catholic community.” It 
was especially critical of American agencies engaged in placing children 
in foster homes, declaring that “they and not the children are really the 
principal beneficiaries of the money appropriated [by the U.S. 
Congress]”'^ 

The 1972 food-distribution program of AID showed a total of 
$ 197,375,000 in commodities, the bulk of which was channelled through 
religious agencies. 

The 1974 report of Technical Service Contracts of AID shows that 
agreements providing financial aid were made with 20 Catholic 
agencies. Sixteen involved Catholic Relief Services or the United States 
Catholic Conference. Fourteen Protestant organizations and two 
Jewish groups were subsidized for a variety of projects. The total in 
grants to these religious organizations was $22,763,499.^ 

The assistance of AID was even extended to the missionary 
program of the churches. A prime example was an introductory grant of 
$425,000 to an ecumenical consortium of Protestant and Catholic 
missionary societies in 1975. The consortium was called CODEL 
(Coordination in Development). Announced purpose of the grant was 
“to provide direct support to grassroots development in the third 
world.” Barbara Manger, executive director of CODEL, said the grant 
should lead to further assistance from AID, once guidelines are more 
fully developed.^ 

Aid to Education 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 and its 
amendments provide a continuing windfall for private schools. Since 
churches are the principal sponsors of such institutions, they have 
received most of these grants, the constitutionality of which has always 
been in question. While it is .true that the statutes of most states 
specifically bar such distribution of public funds, the law was 
subsequently amended with a “by-pass” which provided that in such a 
case the funds would be channelled directly from the federal authority to 
the church institution. While such aid is usually designated as support of 
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“non-public schools,” most of it actually goes to the sectarian. The 
extent of federal aid to religious and other private institutions under 
ESEA for fiscal 1970 was estimated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare at $77,593,986.^ Total gifts of over $4 billion in 
1973 and 1974 meant an even larger sum for the nonpublic sector— 
probably in excess of $100 million each year. There are at least twenty 
programs which provide aid to sectarian elementary and secondary 
schools under this and related legislation. 

In the area of higher education, the aid to church-related 
institutions is even more generous. Under the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, as amended, there has for a decade been a flow of 
public funds to sectarian colleges and universities for the construction of 
campus buildings. The grants were sustained by the Supreme Court in 
Tilton V. Richardson and in Hunt v. McNair,,so long as the recipient 
institution was not overtly sectarian in its teaching program.** This issue 
was scheduled to come before the Supreme Court again in a somewhat 
different form. Most of the 353 church-related colleges received their 
due proportion of federal funds. 

Over an 8-year span, the federal government poured $955.5 million 
in grants and loans into construction of academic buildings on the 
campuses of private colleges, most ofthem church-related.^ The average 
yearly payment was $119.4 million. The construction program was 
being phased out in 1973 after a decade of such grants. 

All these comprise only a fraction of federal grants in the 
educational sector. Under the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
as amended, and related legislation, some $6 billion was voted for 
programs in 1973 and 1974 alone. There were 52 programs in education 
and related activities, 30 in research and development, and 30 for 
fellowship, traineeship, and training-grant programs.'® Church-related 
institutions appear as regular recipients in most of these; in fiscal 1972 
alone $276,450,000 was allocated to them." 

HUD had yet another program for aiding the colleges. Its 1972 
grants and loans for college housing totalled $327,281,504.'2 it appears 
that at least a fourth of this went to the sectarian sector—in the amount 
of $81,803,760. Some states have similar programs to aid church-related 
schools. 

The National Science Foundation has its own schedule of federally 
funded grants and awards. The 1974 report lists 23 programs from 
Cellular Biology to Computer Innovation. Of the thousands of study 
awards and grants, a small but steady 17% are.regularly assigned to 
church-related institutions—and likewise, with its fellowship and 
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trainee awards. Thus another million dollars is channelled via students 
into sectarian institutions. 

State Aid to Church-related Schools 

State governments have also subsidized church-related institutions 
of higher education in thirty-five states. Heaviest donors to the church- 
related colleges were California, New York, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Texas, and Massachusetts. Usually the program takes the 
form of scholarship aid or tuition grants to students. Typically, the 
school then raises its tuition charge by the amount of the grant. Thus, 
the student is not better off than before, but the school benefits. About 
$100 million flows annually to church-related institutions of higher 
learning under these programs. Some of this goes in direct institutional 
subsidy and some indirectly in the form of aid to the students. Other 
state legislatures are considering such legislation. The laws have been 
struck down as unconstitutional in Nebraska, Tennessee, Washington, 
and, partially, in Kansas. The grants have been sustained by a federal 
district court in Maryland. Thus, in a number of states, public funds 
flow to church-related colleges, and the list is growing. 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Connecticut, 
California, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Maryland, and Michigan have all 
experimented with schemes to channel public funds into parochial 
elementary and secondary schools. Most of these were declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court as violative of the Establish¬ 
ment Clause of the First Amendment, or were voted down in referenda. 
These included tuition grants or tax-credits for parent-patrons of the 
parochial schools, “purchase of secular services” from parochial 
schools, payment for repair and upkeep of parochial school buildings, 
and reimbursement for auxiliary services and equipment. Such 
programs were struck down, but they brought millions of dollars into 
church treasuries before the Court acted. About the only surviving 
forms of state aid to parochial schools in 1975 consisted of textbooks, 
transportation, and school lunches, which, however, were still diverting 
about $ 150 million annually to parochial and other private institutions. 
(The Pennsylvania parochial package alone provided $33 million for 
religious schools; Ohio’s grants ran to $40 million, before these were 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court.) 

Housing and Urban Redevelopment 

Church groups have become government agents for housing 


ventures of ambitious dimensions. Funds are supplied at bargain 
interest rates to the church developers, with complete or partial income- 
tax immunity as well as local tax-exemption in many cases, as an added 
bonus. The usual practice is for a church or group of churches to set up a 
corporation to handle a project, or a number of them. The Episcopal 
Housing Corporation is a big developer, as are a number of Catholic 
dioceses. Most large Protestant denominations as well as many smaller 
ones have formed corporations which vie with secular and other clerical 
competitors for government financing of their projects. Indeed, 
churchmen have formed the Interreligious Coalition on Housing, which 
includes 17 denominations active in housing programs. Federal housing 
programs have financed many projects that were implemented by 
church-groups and an even higher percentage is anticipated under the 
1974 Housing and Community Development Act. 

Still another government aid for low-cost projects is the rent- 
supplement provided for lower-income tenants. This is authorized 
under the Rent Subsidy Act. 

There are more than 60 retirement facilities operated by church 
organizations in Florida alone. All were built with low-cost government 
financing. Sometimes such operations have been able to escape local 
taxation, though this will be more difficult in view of a tighter tax law 
which has now gone into effect in Florida. 

The City of Baltimore has nine housing projects (described in our 
report on that city) sponsored by sectarian groups and financed by the 
federal government with loans well beneath the prevailing rate. They 
have been successful in escaping most taxes. By a special arrangement 
these projects pay 6% of scheduled rentals in lieu of taxes. The saving is 
considerable. 

In 1972, the federal government allocated $650 million for housing 
loans under the program for the retired and the handicapped. At least 
half of it was eventually allocated to religious corporations. 

Other Federal Aids 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Association of the Department 
of Justice hardly seems a prime prospect for financial aid to churches, 
but California Lutheran College received grants of $350,000 and 
$100,000 from that agency. The grant supported the school’s Legal Data 
Center designed to assist law-enforcement officials. The program was 
threatened with a lawsuit on the ground of possible violation of 
constitutional separation of church and state. 
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A real baffler was a federal grant of $112,218 by the National 
Institute of Education to survey the religious opinions of Roman 
Catholics. The survey covered such points as weekly attendance at mass, 
contacts with the Pentecostal movement, how Catholics felt about the 
switch from Latin to English in the Mass, how they would regard 
married priests, and the like. It was not clear what public significance the 
survey had or what possible reason there would be for using public funds 
in such a project. 

When a program of summer jobs was being initiated by the 
Department of Labor at a cost of $300 million, the prime distributors 
of the benefits in the Chicago area were the Catholic Archdiocese and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Religious agencies throughout 
the country frequently figured in this program designed to help 
underprivileged teenagers. Charges were levelled that the program was a 
vacation bonanza for affluent youth in politically connected families.''* 

Religious administrators have been empowered to rely on the credit 
of the federal government in a program of student loans to Catholic 
students as widely promoted by the Knights of Columbus, in which 
membership is strictly limited to Catholics. Eligibility for the student 
loans according to the brochure “is restricted to members of the Order, 
their sons or daughters, or sons and daughters of members who were in 
good standing at the time of their death.” This simply means that only 
Catholics can get the loans. The brochure goes on to say that the federal 
government is subsidizing the interest on the loans which are made by 
the Knights “because the gross adjusted income of these students does 
not exceed $15,000.” The Knights report that they have distributed 
$2,524,282 in these guaranteed loans to 1,901 students on the sectarian 
basis described above. 

Federal low-cost loans for church-housing projects are paralleled 
by similar programs in some states. When Oregon initiated such a 
program by its State Housing Division in 1971, the first loan was made 
to a Lutheran project. The initial loan of $8,000 for preliminary work 
was interest-free with substantial aid to follow. 

State and Local Aid to Churches 

States were also assisting church-related hospitals. Following the 
lead of the federal government in its Hill-Burton grants, Pennsylvania in 
1975 approved a grant of $7.7 million for a parking garage at Mercy 
Hospital (Catholic) and $237,000 for renovation of the Methodist 
Hospital and Home. Both institutions are located in the Pittsburgh area. 
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State and local governments regularly channel funds to churches 
for support and maintenance of their charitable endeavors. In New 
York City, for example, care of unwanted children is handled by 
religious agencies which are subsidized by the State. The courts have 
recently upheld this practice. Well over half the bill for religious 
charitable work in the United States is regularly paid by government at 
all levels. Fall River, Massachusetts, can be cited as a community typical 
in the aid it provides to religious organizations. The theory here is 
“purchase of services”—i.e., the City hires the church to perform social 
services. The Catholic Home received a grant of $710,000 and the Jewish 
Home $100,000. Similarly, grants were made to St. Anne’s Hospital, 
$400,000, and to St. Vincent’s Home, $389,000. 

A local look at government aid to religious institutions was 
provided some years ago (fiscal 1967) when the Denver, Colorado, 
chapter of Americans United for Separation of Church and State 
undertook to discover how much was being spent for such purposes in 
their city. They computed the aid which was flowing in the categories of 
aid to colleges and schools, hospitals, and welfare. The total annual 
figure was $14,490,950 for this single community; and today it is 
undoubtedly much more. This kind of aid is provided in most 
communities. 

Government Giveaways 

During the decade following World War II the federal government 
pursued a policy of giving away surplus properties, which proved highly 
lucrative for churches. Much of the land for military bases and other 
wartime activity was no longer needed and the government proceeded to 
give it away to prospective users, including church organizations. Under 
this program, the branch of government involved would declare the 
property in excess to its needs. Then a survey would be made to see if any 
other branch could use it. If not, it was pronounced surplus and turned 
over to HEW for donation to a suitable nonprofit, educational, or 
religious organization. What this amounted to was that the organization 
with the strongest and most persuasive lobby got the land. The clergy 
came off very well in this competition, getting a goodly share of the 
giveaways for their institutions. 

The Assemblies of God received 58.6 acres of “surplus” federal land 
for their Evangel College in Springfield, Missouri; then followed it up by 
acquiring another free grant of 30 acres at the site of the O’Reilly 
General Hospital to expand the institution. In 1964 St. Michael’s 
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College of Winooski, Vermont (Catholic), was the recipient of 116 acres 
of land and 14 buildings at the site of the Ethan Allen Air Force Base. 
Loyola University of Chicago was the recipient of 60 acres of 
government land valued at $4.8 million. There was no charge to the 
church or to the school for this strategic property. Twenty-two acres of 
choice land on Long Island owned by the federal government were 
“sold” at a 70% discount in 1963 to the Catholic diocese of Rockville 
Centre. The land was valued at $550,000; as a result, the diocese was able 
to sell off a site previously acquired and have a handsome start on funds 
for a new parochial school. Angry protests of taxpayers went for 
nothing. 

The 1960s were replete with sectarian land grabs in which federal 
authorities willingly connived. Nearly an acre of federally owned land 
was donated to the San Diego Catholic Diocese. It was a donation 
authorized by a special act of Congress and was conveyed to the church 
“for educational purposes.” 

A 9-acre tract in Honolulu—market value $1.5 million—was 
turned over to the local Catholic diocese at an 80% markdown. 
Mundelein College in Chicago bought for $100 a valuable tract fronting 
on Lake Michigan. A site at the Nike Missile grounds at Ellsworth Air 
Force Base, Rapid City, South Dakota, was transferred at a 95% 
discount to the Sunshine Bible Academy. 

These donations have now largely ceased because most surplus 
government property has been disposed of. Hence, we have not included 
this category in the statistical table of government aid to churches. It has 
been, however, a significant element in government subsidy to church 
institutions. 

War Claims 

Many devices have been used to pump public funds into church 
institutions. For more than two decades, churches in the Philippines 
received generous grants for their facilities under legislation passed by 
the Congress in a series of “War Claims” acts. Technically, this money 
was not tax funds. It represented Japanese assets in the United States 
that were frozen, following the attack on Pearl Harbor. It was proposed 
to use these assets to build churches in the islands for denominations 
which had suffered from the Japanese invasion. 

The legislation was pushed through Congress by Majority Leader, 
later Speaker of the House, John McCormack, who received a special 
decoration from the Vatican for his successful efforts. Initial grants were 
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some $24.5 million for the Roman Catholic Church and $4 million for 
other religious bodies. Erection of the Manila Cathedral was one of the 
projects financed by these grants. Additional gifts followed; and when it 
appeared that these resources would be exhausted before all claims 
could be paid, clerical lobbyists succeeded in pushing through an 
amendment which gave priority to religious claims. The amendment 
passed, thus eventually giving the churches about 99% of the total 
awards—$23,833,123 out of $24,159,313 in this particular Act. 

Since the pool of war claims funds was exhausted some years ago, 
we have not included this item in the tabulation of current government 
aid to religion. 

Urban Redevelopment 

Urban Redevelopment has provided yet another scheme for 
government subsidy to churches. Under the claim of slum clearance, the 
churches have used the government’s power of eminent domain to 
acquire desirable additions to their property at a fraction of their true 
value. During the heyday of Urban Redevelopment, the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, who operate Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, used the 
program to oust hundreds of families from their homes and businesses 
on “the bluff’ with the plea that they were clearing slums and putting the 
land to better use. The residents who were ousted called it something 
else; actually, it was not a slum area in any sense whatever. The Fathers 
acquired the land for $1 million which cost the federal government $11 
million. Campus buildings were then erected—also with federal funds. 

The Urban Redevelopment device was used by a number of other 
sectarian schools to expand their campuses. Among these were 
Fordham University of New York City, Marquette University of 
Milwaukee, King’s College of Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, Viterbo 
College, LaCrosse, Wiconsin, and St. Louis University. Other Catholic 
institutions which benefited in the same manner were St. Joseph College 
High School of Philadelphia, Creighton University of Omaha, and the 
University of Scranton. Baylor University of Texas, a Southern Baptist 
School, was another beneficiary of Urban Redevelopment which 
enabled it to expand at public expense. The Urban Renewal strategy was 
used to obtain expansion room for the St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox 
Church in Newark, New Jersey, at a substantial markdown. In Wilkes 
Barre, the Holy Ghost Fathers of King’s College, were enabled to pre¬ 
empt properties on Main and Harrison Streets for a fraction of their true 
value. 
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There was at least one failure. St. Mary’s Catholic Hospital of San 
Francisco sought to oust tenants from properties in the neighborhood 
and clear the land for an addition to the hospital and also a parking lot 
for patrons. There was a great public outcry and a court action which 
succeeded in halting the project, at least temporarily. Some of the 
renewal programs have certainly been manipulated for the benefit of 
church organizations. It is impossible to state how much of the HUD 
expenditures for urban renewal directly benefited churches. However, 
on the basis of 1972 allocations, we have estimated the figure at a tenth 
of the total—$897 million.’^ 

Historic Sites 

A small but significant form of federal aid to religion has occurred 
under the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966. Some historic 
structures belong to church organizations, which have received almost 
$ 1 million under the program. Protestant churches have obtained grants 
of $509,912; Catholic institutions, $262,435; and others, $47,469. An 
Orthodox cathedral in Alaska received $18,134 and a Chinese Taoist 
Temple in California picked up $2,700. 

A look at the grants in the state of Rhode Island shows that St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church of Newport obtained $40,000 in government 
money to repair its sanctuary. The Church claims to be the second oldest 
of its denomination in the state. It was also the wedding site of the late 
President John F. Kennedy. There was a grant of $10,000 to Providence 
College (Catholic) and another of $10,000 to the Clark Street Meeting 
House (Quaker) and smaller grants to a historic Baptist Church in 
Providence and a United Church of Christ in Portsmouth. Largest gift 
to a single church under the program was $87,500 for restoration of the 
Episcopal Church of the Holy Cross in South Carolina. 

Chaplaincies 

Chaplains’ ministries are typically provided by the state for prison and 
correctional institutions. The rationale is that their ministries may be 
helpful in the work of rehabilitation and that some “free exercise’’ 
provision should be made for the prisoners’ religion. Usually such 
personnel are hired by the state as regular members of the prison staff. 
Sometimes, however, the state handles the matter directly with the 
church. In Rhode Island, for example, the state makes its arrangement 
for chaplains directly with the Catholic diocese and makes regular 
payments of $950 per month to the diocese for such service. The 
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arrangement came to light as a result of a strike by the three chaplains in 
a dispute over the nature of their work with the prisoners. Rhode Island 
Governor Noel said that he had “always been uncomfortable [with the 
arrangement] because of the constitutional amendment separating 
church and state.” 

Chaplaincies in Congress have long been publicly financed and 
personnel are selected by the two bodies. Most state legislatures have a 
similar practice, but in Massachusetts chaplains of the legislature are 
hired in a direct arrangement with the Catholic Church, which supplies 
two priests for the work. Their only official responsibility is to open each 
session with a one-minute prayer. For this service, the two priests are 
paid a total of $ 15,622 annually. A group of citizens, including members 
of the legislature, has now challenged the constitutionality of the statute 
providing for the chaplains’ salaries. Whatever the rationale for 
chaplaincies in legislatures and prison, they represent a government 
subsidy to religious service. We have omitted from this discussion the 
military chaplaincy, which would constitute another chapter in itself. 
We mention here only the estimated $2,500,000 which supports 
chaplaincies in legislatures and prisons. 

Summary 

We are now in a position to offer an estimate of government aid to 
religion based substantially on government reports. There are some 
practical problems in doing this, however; for example, available 
reports from different agencies do not always cover exactly identical 
periods. Aid for construction of college buildings has been phased out 
and a 1975 report would not indicate the millions in this category paid 
out each year during the preceding decade. The Hill-Burton grants for 
hospital construction were terminated somewhat earlier, but for many 
years they financed sectarian temples of healing in many communities. 
Programs are phased in and out, but the expenditures persist, whether 
they are called by one name or another. 

What we therefore present is a composite picture of government aid 
to religion in a typical 1963-1975 period, which was chosen because 
large-scale aid to religious organizations began in 1963 and has been 
generally sustained, with some annual fluctuations, ever since. 
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Government Aid to Religion 


Hospital Construction (Hill-Burton) 

$67,000,000 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

412,000, 000 

Agency for International Development (Food Program) 

197,375,000 

AID (Technical Services) 

22,703,000 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

100,000,449 

Higher Education Facilities Act 

119,400,000 

Higher Education Programs 

276,450,000 

College and Hospital Housing 

81,803,760 

National Science Foundation (Grants, Awards, Fellowships) 

1,000,000 

FHA and HUD, Homes and Neighborhood Facilities 

1,038,976,309 

Interest Loss in Low-Cost Loans to Churches' 

400,000,000 

Urban Renewal 

897,000,000 

National Historic Preservation 

1,000,000 

Chaplaincies (Legislative and Prison) 

2,500,000 

State Aid to Church-Related Colleges 

140,000,000 

State and Local Aid to Lower Religious Schools 

150,000,000 

State & Local Aid to Religious Charities 

500,000,000 

Total 

4,407,208,518 
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■Includes loss on unrecoverable loans, a not infrequent happening. 
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When Things Go Wrong 


A Vatican Disaster 

Such are the secrecies of clerical finance that real information 
concerning it reaches the public only when something goes drastically 
wrong. This is true because churches are not required to file reports with 
the IRS or any other authority. When something goes wrong, however, 
this information may seep through to the public. 

Without doubt, the Vatican is the largest financial operator in the 
world. Because of its twin status as a church and a foreign government, it 
can operate anonymously and without taxation or disclosure in the 
United States and in many other countries where it has long been 
recognized as a major financial power. Occasionally, however, 
something goes wrong and the tip of the iceberg is revealed. 

Generally, the Vatican favors investments with prospects of 
substantial and virtually certain revenues. The Watergate Complex in 
Washington, D.C. is a prime example, where the construction and 
prompt sale of the apartments and stores yielded an excellent profit. 
However, it apparently reserves a portion of its funds for high-risk 
speculation with the hope of a very high return. A good example of this 
was its 1973 flyer in Vetco Offshore Industries, Inc., a firm that sells and 
leases oil and gas equipment all around the world. Vatican investment 
specialists seem to have chosen Vetco as a winner and initiated a 
program of stock-purchases, using the highly speculative technique 
known as “options to buy,” a procedure offering a higher profit 
potential. 

The trouble was that, in apparent ignorance, the Vatican was 
violating two United States laws: first, it had acquired more than 5% of 
outstanding Vetco stock, valued at $36 million, without informing 
either Vetco or the SEC; second, it apparently profited by the short-term 
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trading after gaining control of a substantial bloc (12%) of the Vetco 
shares. Federal law requires that such profits be returned to the 
company. Vetco initiated discussions with the Vatican for a return of its 
profits and a payment of $308,000 was reportedly made. The Vatican 
sold $10 million worth of the stock after learning of its violations and 
retained $3 million as a long-term investment. Here was an example of a 
routine speculation which became known chiefly because it succeeded 
too well. In this case it had assembled what the Wall Street Journal 
described as “the largest bloc of shares ever to trade on the American 
stock exchange.”' 

Another Vatican venture involved the Franklin National Bank of 
New York City, where the facts were even more difficult to determine. 
This episode centered in the collapse of the bank as a result of 
speculation in foreign currencies by its officials under the direction of 
Michele Sindona, the Vatican’s agent. 

The picture was further complicated by the contemporary collapse 
of Banca Privata Italiana, also controlled by Sindona with a 51% 
interest, and the related failures of four German banks—almost 
simultaneously. In at least one of these—Banghaus Wolff KG of 
Hamburg—the Vatican is known to have had a heavy interest. The 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Cologne is said to have lost $12.2 
million in the failure of the Herstatt Bank alone. 

The Franklin Bank was hastily shored up by American taxpayers 
with $1.75 billion at well below market rates of interest, which the 
Federal Reserve pumped into the ailing institution. The Italian bank 
failure was likewise rectified and the doors kept open when the 
government there stepped in with badly needed cash. 

Foreign currencies, such as the Swiss franc and the West German 
mark—whose purchase led to the disaster—were bought from Amincor 
Bank. At least 42% of this bank is known to be owned by a mysterious 
Italian group, apparently controlled by the Vatican and associated with 
the banks owned by Sindona. Although the Vatican eventually 
acknowledged its involvement in Sindona’s downfall, its spokesmen 
asserted that the Vatican’s loss was less than $56 million, which some 
observers reported. It was certainly a far more serious matter than the 
Vatican was willing to concede, for Swiss bankers quoted in the Sunday 
Times of London stated that “when all the Sindona deals are finally 
‘cleared’ through the exchanges, the Vatican’s loss could well top $234 
million.” Supportive of this surmise was the Pope’s action in promptly 
and drastically trimming the Vatican’s budget. 


Boys Town 

Occasionally a religious project suffers from over success and the 
resulting bonanza can be even more embarrassing than financial failure. 
A good example of this is provided by the Catholic project known as 
Boys Town in Nebraska, which for years hid its incredible prosperity 
under a cloak of secrecy. With some of the most knowledgeable fund¬ 
raising techniques in the nation, Boys Town steadily built its vast 
resources as it became by far the wealthiest institution of its kind in the 
world. What person with income has not received the famous Boys 
Town Christmas appeal, which shows one boy carrying another on his 
back and explaining to a sympathetic priest: “He ain’t heavy, Father, 
he’s m’brother.” Many will remember the equally heart-rending appeal 
sent to more than 34 million homes: “There will be no joyous Christmas 
season this year for many homeless and forgotten boys . . . With your 
help, we can make a home at Boys Town for as many of these homeless 
boys as we can accommodate.” 

Boys Town managers found themselves sitting on assets of $226 
million, which they literally did not know what to do with. It was simply 
impossible to squander resources of such magnitude on their small 
operation. Boys Town might have gone on indefinitely piling up its vast 
resources had it not been for the public disclosure of its financial 
position. Prior to 1964 the Town had avoided disclosure by burying its 
financial report in that of the Catholic Archdiocese of Omaha. 
However, the Sun Newspapers of Omaha succeeded in obtaining the 
statement and published a complete description of Boys Town, calling it 
“America’s wealthiest city.” A nationally syndicated story by the 
popular columnist Lester Kinsolving completed the expose. Time 
magazine disclosed that Boys Town has an endowment of $286,000 for 
each boy, a sum contrasted to that of Cal Tech—$96,000—the highest in 
California. Although donations supposedly came in small amounts, 
there have been big bonanzas: the late Clint Murchison, for example, a 
principal stockholder in the Del Mar Turf Club, turned 90% of its 
profits over to Boys Town. 

Boys Town promoters were understandably appalled at the pro¬ 
spect of disclosure of their vast unused resources. “Please don’t mention 
this in your article,” they pleaded. “It’s so easy for the public to get the 
wrong idea. People will think we’re rich,“—a well founded reason for 
concern. In 1970, Boys Town raised $1 million more than the entire 
United Fund of Greater New York City. 
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As the Sun revelations disclosed. Boys Town is a complex 
phenomenon. It is a home, a school, and a city, and it draws status and 
emoluments from all three. In addition to its vast volume of private 
donations (tax deductible to the donor). Boys Town enjoys substantial 
subsidies from government as a result of its pluralistic status. Boys 
Town brochures have alleged that it “receives no funds from any church, 
state, or federal government.” This was not accurate, for, as the Sun 
disclosed, it was receiving about $200,000 annually from state and 
federal sources. It also drew about $100,000 in federal funds under Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. which included 
various kinds of teaching equipment. The institution received an 
additional $10,000 annually in federal school lunch funds. 

Boys Town drew state funds from gas sales and income tax reve¬ 
nues. A street improvement fund used $98,000 in state funds which Boys 
Town had accumulated. The institution drew $100 per month for each 
boy from county and state welfare agencies. Some states pay as much as 
$400 per month for each boy accepted by Boys Town. 

As publicity of the Town’s financial status burgeoned, the 
institution’s officials headed by Msgr. Nicholas Wegner began a frantic 
search for some projects on which they might spend their surplus funds. 
One proposal was to give $11.2 million to Catholic University for a Boys 
Town Center for the Study of Youth Development. Meanwhile, the 
tearful fund-raising appeals were halted at least for one year. (Even 
without its famous appeal letters. Boys Town still managed to obtain 
nearly $9 million in donations.) 

The Santa Rosa Scandal 

The finances of a Catholic diocese are left solely in the hands of the 
ordinary, i.e., the diocesan bishop. If the bishop happens to be a finan¬ 
cial wizard, this works well enough, for such a manager can make a lot of 
money. But occasionally, a total incompetent is appointed to the post 
and dire consequences follow. The difficulties are compounded by the 
fact that the bishop can operate in total secrecy: he is not required to 
make any financial reports or indicate where he is taking the diocese. 

A good example of what can happen occurred in the Santa Rosa, 
California, diocese under the leadership of Bishop Leo T. Maher. No 
one knows just how he mismanaged it—only one bookkeeper reportedly 
knew the whole story—but between 1964 and 1969, the bishop managed 
to accumulate a $12 million debt, a part of which was represented by a 
plush, 14-room mansion for the prelate himself in exclusive Montecito 
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Hills, replete with swimming pool, wine cellar, and bar. (This palace was 
later offered for sale at $275,000.) 

Expansion was Bishop Maher’s goal and he pursued it with reckless 
abandon. He built five parochial schools which stood empty because 
there were none to patronize them. Most serious, perhaps, was the use 
by the Santa Rosa diocese of $3 million deposited with it by the Hanna 
Boys Center, a neighboring Catholic institution. An investigation by the 
California attorney general finally brought a complete accounting, an 
acknowledgement of the debt, and a promise of repayment. When it 
became highly expedient for Bishop Maher to leave Santa Rosa, the 
Pope gave him a big promotion, boosting him to head the much larger 
and wealthier San Diego diocese at the other end of the state! 

Bishop Mark Hurley, who took over the Santa Rosa post as 
successor to Bishop Maher, initiated a totally different policy. He placed 
a moratorium on all construction, put all marketable property up for 
sale, and moved the chancery office into the rectory in order to save on 
rent. Asked about the difference in the administrations. Bishop Hurley 
explained that “the finances of the diocese are the sole responsibility of 
the bishop and are left entirely up to him.’’ 

Reno Diocese Faces Bankruptcy 

Some of the ordinarily unreported inner workings of diocesan 
finance came to light when huge investments of the Reno, Nevada, 
diocese went sour. The resulting loss was reported by the Catholic 
Reporter to be the “largest financial setback for Catholic Church 
institutions in the U.S.’’ (August 2, 1974). Also involved in the disaster 
was a Catholic religious order. Missionaries of Our Lady of La Salette. 
Estimated loss to the diocese in the $25 million investment operation 
known as the St. Joseph Trust Fund was $15 million. The St. Joseph 
Trust Fund was managed by the LaSallette Fathers. 

Apparently Bishop Joseph Green, the Reno diocese executive, saw 
in the Fund a way to make an income for the diocese. He would sell 
bonds and the proceeds would be invested with a yield high enough to 
leave a good profit over and above the cost of the bonds. As sometimes 
happens in the world of finance, the St. Joseph investments soured, 
because several electronic firms in the Boston area failed. A Vatican 
official reportedly halted sale of the bonds and the fund sank to a tenth 
of its original worth. Let us note that all would have been well had the St. 
Joseph investments proved sound. It was their debacle and the 
consequent failure to meet obligations to investors which caused the 
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crisis. The Fathers ended up with $25 million in obligations and less than 
10% of that in assets. They were reported contemplating sale of their 
land holdings valued in excess of $2 million. 

Bishop Green was assigned several months of health-leave and 
Auxiliary Bishop Norman McFarland of San Francisco was appointed 
“apostolic administrator for temporalities:” for the Reno diocese. 
Meanwhile, other dioceses sought to bail out their troubled colleagues. 
They got up $ 1 million in outright gifts and some long-term, low-interest 
loans. Also cooperating in the rescue effort was the Conference of Major 
Superiors of Men, an organization representing all male religious orders 
in the United States. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission took an interest in the 
disaster and launched an investigation. The Commission reportedly 
found that some illegal activity was involved and that material mis¬ 
statements had been made to induce investors to buy securities. No 
charges were brought, since the Commission was reluctant to proceed 
against a group of clergymen. The S.E.C. did, however, bar Father Rene 
D. Suave, former LaSallette treasurer, from acting as a securities 
broker. 

While the circumstances thus exposed were unfortunate, they 
convincingly demonstrate the vast financial resources of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Reno diocese, one of the smallest and poorest in 
the country, has long been regarded as a missionary diocese. Yet, here it 
was, a primary sponsor of a trust fund totalling at least $25 million. It 
should be noted, too, that the LaSallette Fathers is a small Catholic 
order numbering only 84 priests and 31 brothers. If these minor groups 
in the Church can command such resources, the untaxed wealth of the 
major ones must be awe-inspiring indeed. 

Society of the Divine Savior 

A religious order can go bankrupt as well as a diocese. This 
happened to the Society of the Divine Savior, a small organization of 
less than 300 members based in Wisconsin. It is a fact of some moment 
that the Order had over $7.8 million available for investment, which had 
been raised for various charitable causes, such as a seminary in Rome 
and missionary projects in Africa. In the hope of making a quick profit, 
the nuns turned the funds over to a skilled promoter, Victor J. Orsinger 
of Washington, D.C. 

Much of the investment seems to have sustained Mr. Orsinger in a 
lavish life-style. Several million dollars were invested in Parkwood, a 
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plush real-estate development in the Washington, D.C. area. Parkwood 
never made it. The SEC charged that Orsinger had diverted a good deal 
of the money to his own personal investments, which apparently were 
not successful either. Nobody seemed to know where all the money had 
gone, but gone it was. Orsinger was subsequently tried and convicted 
and served a term in jail. As a direct result of the collapse, the Society of 
the Divine Saviour filed a petition in bankruptcy. One of its listed 
“assets” was the $7.8 million that had been invested with Orsinger. 

It was the collapse of this investment which disclosed the large 
financial resources of a small religious order. Had the Orsinger ventures 
proved successful, the Order could have enjoyed a lucrative return on its 
unreported investment and nobody would have been the wiser. 

In a sad aftermath to their days of prosperity, the bankrupt Society 
of the Divine Saviour eventually mailed checks totalling more than $2.5 
million to 1,185 persons who had invested their funds in the Order’s 
projects. Bankruptcy Referee Dale E. Ihlenfeldt stated that the Society 
might eventually be able to pay off 40% to 50% of its debts. 

The Poor Sisters 

One other order nearly went bankrupt in a bizarre sequence of 
events in the late 1960s. This was the Poor Sisters of St. Francis of 
Seraph, who proved to be anything but poor. They were able to put up 
$40,000 a month for more than five years to Ernest Medders, who sold 
them on the idea that he was shortly to come into an oil fortune in excess 
of $500 million. Alas! The payoff never came. There was no oil, no 
fortune, and the Poor Sisters were left with a bad debt of $2 million. 
They were able to weather the storm handily, however, for they had one 
strong source of financial relief in the federal government, which 
provided $11.6 million in grants to the Order’s nine hospitals. 

Cathederal of Tomorrow 

Another religious domain in dire straits has been the Cathedral of 
Tomorrow, the creation of the Reverend Rex Humbard of Akron, 
Ohio. Humbard had worked for years to erect a tax-free commercial 
empire for his church. At its height, it included a shopping center, the 24- 
story Akron Center Building, a 13-story apartment house, a television 
studio, an advertising agency, the Nassau Plastics and Wine Company 
of Brooklyn, the Unity Electronics Company of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
the Real Form Girdle Company of Brooklyn, and Mackinac College in 
Michigan, with a 32-acre campus. 
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With a domain worth $30 million, Humbard began to have 
problems. The SEC looked critically at the sale of unregistered securities 
to finance his operations. Ohio law requires such registration, but the 
Cathedral failed to comply. In 1969 and 1970, the Church was ordered 
to stop selling the unregistered securities, but went right on doing so 
anyway. Finally, both federal and state officials summoned Humbard to 
court for hearings on the Cathedral’s operations. Both suits alleged that 
the Church had ’’used schemes and artifices to defraud” in the sale of its 
securities. The state suit charged ’’unconscionable sales methods” and, 
specifically, the failure to inform prospective purchasers that the Ca¬ 
thedral was insolvent even after the SEC reported that the Cathedral 
had a $2.6 million loss in 1972. 

The Cathedral then began to divest. Humbard sold the Real Form 
Girdle Company because, as he commented, ‘T wasn’t saving any souls 
with it.” Humbard was asking $6.5 million for the Mackinac campus, 
which had cost the Church $1.7 million, plus a $249,000 commission. 
The Cathedral’s television program, seen on 360 stations and reaching a 
weekly audience, estimated at 22 million, was apparently unaffected. 

Humbard protested vigorously the government action banning the 
sale of his securities in Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Oregon, and 
Missouri. “The Cathedral,” he declared, “ought to be permitted to 
finance its operations any way it sees fit. It’s a religious right of the 
members of our church to let us have money to propagate the Gospel.”2 

Trinity Church 

• Steady prosperity was the counter cause of a partial disclosure of 
the assets of Trinity Episcopal Church of New York City. The Church 
had assets well in excess of $50 million, though it has traditionally stood 
on its clerical prerogatives and refused to divulge the picture. The wealth 
is mostly in Manhattan real estate and the income from it is tax-exempt. 
Church properties include the 17-story Standard and Poor’s Building 
and 74 Trinity Place, where Church offices (tax exempt) occupy 7 of the 
25 floors. Commercial real estate held by the Church has been assessed 
at $38 million, but is worth a great deal more. The church and its 
adjoining cemetery alone have been valued at $40 million. 

In 1972, Trinity Church announced a change in fiscal policy. 
Payments on debt had progressed to the point where it could now devote 
$5 million of its annual income to religious programs. “The estate is now 
secure, ” said Warren H. Turner^ Jr., deputy for parish administration. 
“It’s time for Trinity ... to become a significant mission force in New 
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York City.” He refused, however, to make public a report on the 
holdings of the Church. 

In late 1974, Trinity officials announced that they were shifting 
some of the Church investments because of declining income. Up for 
sale were 10 commercial properties in Lower Manhattan, in which the 
asking price was $14,665,000 for real estate assessed at $7,827,000. 

Church Building Corporations 

When donations begin to dry up, churchmen employ alternative 
devices, one of which is the church-development corporation. When 
such corporations in Salem, Oregon, ran into difficulties, resulting 
publicity made many aware of their existence for the first time. Coming 
to public notice were Church Services Programs, a nonprofit corpora¬ 
tion, and Continental Securities Corporation, a profit-making 
corporation, both controlled by the Reverend Atwood Foster, with 
headquarters at 1280 State Street in Salem. A similar organization. 
Church Extension Plan, was separated from the other two. 

Such organizations provide funds for construction of churches by 
selling to church members and others long-term, low-interest-bearing 
bonds, which usually mature in 30 years. About 800 church construction 
projects obtained financing through CSP and CSC, according to 
Reverend Foster. The corporations make their money by investing the 
funds in relatively high return businesses and by purchasing insurance 
on members’ lives or discounting mortgages. There was, for example, 
one investment of $645,000 made by the church builders in a 
pharmaceutical house. National American Corporation. Another $3.3 
million had been invested in a Brawley, California, motel. Other 
investments included a riding academy at West Linn, Oregon, and 
Hamilton Mines, which owns properties containing gold, silver, 
tungsten, and other mineral deposits. 

What brought these corporations to public notice was their 
inability to proceed with a development in Portland to which a 
commitment had been made. The situation was created by reduced 
returns on corporate investments. The failure brought an investigation 
by State Corporation Commissioner Frank J. Healy, who announced 
the creation of a voluntary trust for all assets of CSP and CSC. Assets 
were reported by Mr. Healy to consist of $4 million in mortgages on 
church properties and $800,000 in pledges receivable on church 
certificates. Eventually, the Reverend Atwood Foster, an Assemblies of 
God pastor, was charged with misrepresenting unregistered securities 
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and selling them to prospective purchasers in violation of the law. A civil 
suit was also filed against him by the Oregon Corporation Commission 
and an injunction was granted prohibiting the corporations from 
making further investments. 

Failure of a Shrine and Defaulting Bonds 

A religious shrine that failed to click with the faithful was the 
apparent cause of financial collapse for the Pauline Fathers of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania.^ In 1972 the fathers lost a court judgment on 
$2.8 million in liens against their National Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa. The suit had been brought by First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, owner of the bonds, which had earlier won a similar suit in 
regard to another bond issue of $1.5 million. The bank won the right to 
collect $2,796,000 in bonds, plus interest and costs in obtaining the 
judgment. 

Charles M. Tilden, the bank’s representative, said he was “willing 
and eager to talk to all parties” who might be interested in taking over 
the Shrine. The money was used to build a 3,000-seat National Shrine 
with a Polish ethnic appeal. The dedication in 1966 was attended by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and Cardinal John Krol. Father Michael 
Zembryski, U.S. Vicar General for the Polish-based Order, had no 
comment. Since the people of Polish ancestry evinced less interest than 
expected, the Shrine did not produce a cash flow sufficient to retire the 
bonds, or even to meet interest payments. This prompted the bank to 
call for immediate termination of all the bonds. 

The Pauline Fathers sought desperately to avert disaster by further 
expansion of their already vast project. They produced “feasibility 
studies” of additional businesses that they hoped might conceivably 
buttress the failing venture. The fathers announced plans for a new $25 
million development which would include, a 1,000-unit retirement 
village, a nursing home, a shopping center, and many tourist attractions. 
Despite wide publicity nothing came of these grandiose plans. The 1972 
deficit was $293,545 and the downhill slide to default and insolvency was 
rapid. Bank official Charles Tilden described the head of the Pauline 
Fathers, Father Michael Zembryuski, as “uncooperative” and “uncom¬ 
promising” and said he should be replaced as head of the Shrine. 

Bonds have been a prime temptation and a major disaster for many 
church organizations. The religious language and posture of church 
bond appeals has great attraction for the faithful. But church bonds can 
be as easily mismanaged as any others. James E. Sims, an attorney for 
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the Securities and Exchange Commission, warned investors that while 
church bonds were subject to some federal regulations, they were 
exempt from others and that “the church bond market is the least 
regulated [area] of the securities market.”'* Sims added that“many times 
churches issue bonds when they really don’t have any business doing 
so.” He urged prospective purchasers to “investigate before you invest.” 

Failing Ventures 

Failing clerical vocations and declining student bodies were the real 
causes behind a questionable land deal between the state of Massachu¬ 
setts and the Boston Catholic Archdiocese. As a result of precipitous 
decline in these categories during the 1960s, the Church was left with 
large property holdings no longer in use. A prime example was the all- 
but-empty Stigmatine Monastery which the Massachusetts Legislature 
voted to buy for $4.2 million. 

The ostensible purpose was to provide a new location for the 
Massachusetts College of Art. Critics complained that the location was 
inappropriate on many counts. It was remote from transit lines and 
hours away from the galleries, museums, and commercial art studios of 
Boston. Officials of Governor Sargent’s administration were outraged, 
complaining that the price had been inflated by an irregular appraisal 
procedure and that, in any case, the location was all wrong. Adminis¬ 
tration secretary William I. Cowin refused to release the $4.52 million 
and the Stigmatines brought suit charging breach of contract. It is 
possible that other church sales to the State at inflated prices may hinge 
on the outcome of this case. 

The fact that Church officials manage a business operation is no 
guarantee of its success, or even its solvency. Consider, for example, the 
fate of Baptist Village, a tax-exempt project of the First Baptist Church 
of Margate, Florida. It was one of many church housing programs for 
the elderly that has found itself in financial straits. Baptist Village rolled 
up a debt of perhaps $20 million; 720 residents, including 170 geriatric 
patients, face eviction; and hundreds of investors who put up the money 
for the project may lose every cent. One unusual feature of Baptist 
Village was its tie to the First Baptist Church of Margate, which 
provided a legally corporate structure. Baptist Village has gone into 
receivership. 

At least three traditionally oriented retirement facilities in Florida 
went bankrupt in 1974 and a number of others are in deep trouble. 
Observers blamed inflation and poor management by “visionary clergy- 
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directors” as the main factors in the failure. Elderly persons looking for 
retirement facilities were warned that a “religious name” is no guarantee 
of financial stability. 

Calvary Temple of Denver, Colorado, was in serious financial 
trouble and its pastor, Charles E. Blair, was under indictment following 
the collapse of the church’s business empire. Involved in the collapse 
were the 6,000-member church and the Charles E. Blair Foundation and 
Life Center, a nursing-home project. The pastor was indicted along with 
Calvary fund-raiser Wendell Nance on 21 counts of conspiracy and 
fraudulent sale of securities. 

The church organization, which had built up assets of $18 million 
but had managed to accumulate debts of $23 million, went into 
bankruptcy in June, 1974. In December, 1974, creditors with $6.4 
million in claims against the Life Center agreed to accept a repayment 
plan which was contingent on the sale of properties in Colorado and 
Ohio. But there were other obligations—a total of $9.6 million against 
the Center. If convicted of the charges against him. Pastor Blair could 
receive a three-year prison sentence and a fine of $5,000. 

Church business may achieve average success, but it has many 
problems and failures. These are important, since they silhouette an area 
of the commercial community that seldom comes to public view. 
Insolvency and failure, and sometimes outright violations of law, can 
bring troubled operations to public notice. Then, and only then, do we 
catch an intimate glimpse of the churches as they operate in the 
commercial world. 

The instances which we have recorded and which have gone wrong 
are probably only an infinitesimal fraction of all the financial failures 
and disasters occurring within the religious community. This is true 
because only when there is litigation or public scandal, do we learn of 
these tragedies. 

These chronicles of disaster^ however, raise serious questions as to 
the true nature and function of the church. Let us suppose that most 
church-ventures into business have been eminently successful and that 
substantial profits have been made. The question then arises whether the 
church belongs in commercial business at all—especially in a tax- 
exempt status. 

This is not a dissertation on theology. It is not our purpose to set forth 
the nature and mission of the churches. Yet we can hardly escape the 
popular reaction that motels, golf, cheese, canned goods, housing, beef, 
restaurants, trash disposal, liquor, fruit, gambling, plumbing, automo- 


bile repair, pharmaceuticals, farms and ranches—to name only a few— 
are NOT religious business. 

Even when churches succeed with such ventures, are they helpful or 
necessary to religion? Are huge portfolios and vast accumulations of 
wealth useful in carrying out the religious mission? Should churches be 
rich? Should tax laws and regulations of government be designed to 
make them so? The failures and even more the successes of church 
business make such questions highly relevant on the American scene. 
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In the Courts 


Walz V. New York Tax Commissioner 

In the year 1970 the first outright challenge to tax exemption for 
religious property came to the United States Supreme Court. The 
plaintiff, Frederic Walz, complained that New York’s exemption for 
religious property forced him to make a contribution to religious bodies, 
thus violating his civil rights; also, that it violated the religious clause of 
the First Amendment, which forbids acts respecting establishment of 
religion.' The exemption, Walz argued, provided a subsidy to religion, 
because it represented a direct cash advantage conferred upon the 
church by the state, for when the church was excused from writing a 
check to the state this was tantamount to the government’s writing a 
check for the church. 

The Court, however, discerned a difference—that between 
“passive” and “active involvement.” When an exemption is given, it is 
over and done. Subsidy, on the other hand, involves continuing 
surveillance to see whether the grants are properly expended and can, 
therefore, hardly avoid the dangers of entanglement between church 
and state. So reasoned Chief Justice Burger in his majority opinion. In 
his concurring opinion, Justice Brennan further articulated the 
difference between exemption and subsidy; “In the case of direct subsidy 
the state forcibly diverts the income of both believers and non-believers 
to churches while in the case of an exemption, the state merely refrains 
from diverting to its own uses income independently generated by 
churches through voluntary contributions. 

Chief Justice Burger could see “no genuine nexus between tax 
exemption and establishment of religion.” If one were a first step toward 
the other, he said, “the second step has been a long time coming.” 
Moreover, if church property were to be regularly assessed and taxes 
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collected, there would be constant involvement growing out of 
assessment procedures, tax liens, foreclosures, etc.—far more entangle¬ 
ment than in the present policy of exemption. “Exemption,” said the 
Chief Justice, “creates only a minimal and remote involvement between 
church and state and far less than taxation of churches.” 

The opinion pointed out, too, that churches are not singled out for 
tax exemption. They are included within “a broad class of property 
owned by nonprofit, quasi-public corporations” among which are 
hospitals, libraries, playgrounds, scientific, professional, historical, and 
patriotic groups. Chief Justice Burger did remind the litigants, however, 
that “qualification for tax exemption is not perpetual or immutable.” It 
is given by the state according to certain specifications and it can be 
withdrawn. 

One of the biggest things the religious exemption has going for it is 
age. Something we have always had is not lightly discarded and drastic 
circumstances will be necessary to upset it. Churches have always been 
exempted from federal and state income tax. The ad valorem exemption 
dates back to colonial times and even beyond. Every state has had it 
continuously, as has the District of Columbia. Chief Justice Burger 
wrote in Walz: “Few projects are more deeply imbedded in the fabric of 
our national life, beginning with pre-Revolutionary colonial times than 
for the government to exercise at the very least this kind of benevolent 
neutrality toward churches and religious exercise generally so long as 
none was favored over others and none suffered interference. 

Diffenderfer v. Central Baptist Church 

The Diffenderfer case, which originated in Miami, Florida, raised 
the issue of tax exemption for church property in a different way.'* At 
issue there was a challenge to tax exemption for a church parking lot 
that was used commercially six days a week and for worshippers on 
Sunday. Plaintiff contended that tax exemption for church property 
used primarily for commercial purposes amounted to establishment of 
the religion aided and also to inhibition on the free exercise of other 
religions. A three-judge panel in federal District Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the statute under which the exemption was granted 
and plaintiff appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile the Florida legislature repealed the law under attack 
and replaced it with another. The law as revised exempted church prop¬ 
erty from tax only when it was used predominantly for religious 
purposes and only “to the extent of the ratio that such predominant use 
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bears to the non-exempt use.” The Supreme Court found that the new 
statute had created an entirely new situation and that, therefore, the 
church parking lot in question “is no longer fully exempt from taxation. 
If, in fact, it can be demonstrated that the lot is predominantly used for 
non-religious purposes, it will receive no exemption whatever.” All the 
relief sought by the plaintiff, the Court noted, was a declaratory judg¬ 
ment that the original Florida statute was unconstitutional. Since that 
law had now been repealed by the legislature, there was really no issue 
before the Court. 

In a vigorous dissent, Justice Douglas saw a remaining issue in the 
church’s possible liability for the three years of back taxes while the case 
had been in litigation, which left the entire question unclear. He added 
that “the controversy would appear vital despite the repeal of 192.06 
(4).” 

The thrust of Diffenderfer v. Central Baptist Church vjas to tighten 
up on religious tax exemptions. Undoubtedly, it was this litigation 
which prompted the Florida legislature to change the provisions in 
question. Diffenderfer did not seek, as Walz had, the end of all tax 
exemption for church property. She sought merely an end to exemption 
where the property was put to commercial use. In this objective, 
Diffenderfer was completely successful. The case thus demonstrated 
growing concern over religious exemptions and a growing determina¬ 
tion to tighten the restrictions in conferring them. 

An immediate effect is to be seen in Florida itself where tax 
assessors approached their task armed with a new weapon in their 
endeavor to derive more revenue. In Broward County (Ft. Lauderdale) 
alone, assessors added $11.1 million of previously exempt property to 
the tax rolls. The properties newly subject to tax include tracts of 
undeveloped land as well as others leased by churches for commercial 
business. Even under the new procedure, however, churches still held 
$92.6 million worth of exempt property in the county. 

Religious Publishing Houses 

Undoubtedly the most important state supreme court case dealing 
with tax exemption for religious property in 1974 was heard in 
Tennessee.^ The case involved consideration of the true nature and 
mission of the church. The Court held that all church-owned property 
was taxable save only that which was specifically used to promote 
“religious belief and worship in accordance with the doctrine and 
practice of the United Methodist Church,” or “to propagate, advance 
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and spread the gospel and religious faith which the Southern Baptist 
Convention is engaged in advancing and promulgating.” The assessors 
were assigned the task of segregating the dollar-value of secular work 
from the total dollar-value of business done by the firms. 

It was generally determined by the Court that the publishing and 
printing of denominational literature such as resource materials 
essential to educational and worship programs was properly exempt “as 
an integral part of denominational activity.” But the larger business of 
publishing and printing, which includes books on ethics, church history, 
biographies of religious leaders, etc., would indicate the firm “is no 
longer involved solely in activity incident to its denominational work 
and has entered the general publishing field (and is) not within the 
statutory exemption.” 

In computing the taxable portion, the Court directed that “the tax 
be levied to the extent of the dollar-volume of exempt activity as 
compared with the entire dollar-volume of business done by the 
property owners.” The law stipulates that to be exempt the property 
must be “used for purposes purely religious” and “used exclusively for 
one or more of the purposes for which [the] institution was created or 
exists.” 

The Court held that “the publication or printing of secular litera¬ 
ture and outside commercial printing,” as done in some instances by the 
Methodist Publishing House, “are not uses of property contemplated by 
the exemption statute. . . .” Thus the Court sought to split the product 
of the houses into two divisions—one religious, the other secular—one 
exempt, the other taxable. If the responsible denominational leadership 
specifically authorized a project that, apparently, would be treated as 
exempt activity. It would appear in the final analysis that the assessor 
would assess the various projects of the publishing houses and make the 
determination between religious and secular. In practice this program 
could conceivably lead to unconstitutional entanglement between 
church and state. For, would not such calculations require state 
surveillance to determine accuracy and fairness? 

The pattern of litigation in regard to taxation of church publishing 
ventures is not consistent. Sometimes the decision has gone the other 
way. But when an effort to levy taxes on church property fails, the effort 
itself is significant. The Augsburg Publishing House of the American 
Lutheran Church in Minneapolis, Minnesota, was ruled exempt from 
tax by a Hennepin County District Court in 1965.^ This enterprise 
apparently operated very much in the same manner as the Methodist 
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and Baptist houses in Nashville, but the outcome was quite different. 
The Minnesota court ruled that Augsburg need not pay the $75,000 tax 
that had been assessed because its predominant activity was to serve the 
denominational purpose. While substantial profits were realized, this 
was not its objective. Despite this setback, the city of Minneapolis con¬ 
tinued its effort to tax the operation. Eventually, the Church agreed in 
1974 to pay the City $30,428 for “direct municipal services.” Thus ended 
a nine-year controversy with a compromise arrangement which may 
have developed a working formula to be applied to similar situations 
elsewhere. 

Another religious operation involved in controversy with the local 
assessor was that of the Billy Graham Evangelistic Association, which 
has its headquarters in Minneapolis. The Association pays no taxes on 
its sumptuous three-building complex—or on its adjacent mail-order 
building, or on two parking lots. It does, however, pay taxes on a 
warehouse and on three other parking lots it owns. Now the tax assessor 
is moving to impose a levy on all the property of the Association. 

Principal publication of the Billy Graham operation is the 
magazine. Decision, with a circulation of over 4 million. One hundred 
million pieces of mail are sent out annually, making Billy Graham 
perhaps the city’s largest mailer. 

Protracted battles like those over Augsburg and Billy Graham were 
inspired by the fact that a large and growing sector of real estate in 
Minneapolis is exempt from the property tax. A study commission 
appointed by the mayor has complained about the situation. While the 
Commission was concerned with all exemptions, it found that the 
religious contribute substantially and increasingly to the ominous total 
of $1,381 million of appraised valuation which is exempt from tax—a 
situation analyzed in detail in our report on Minneapolis. 

A determined bid by New York assessors to collect taxes on the 
headquarters of the Jehovah’s Witnesses ended in failure.^ New York 
state tightened its tax laws in 1971 by imposing a tax on all property 
except that “used exclusively for religious, charitable, educational, 
moral or mental improvement of men, women, and children.” The 
property of the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ headquarters was among the first 
to be taxed under the new provision. The Witnesses paid $2 million in 
taxes under protest as their challenge made its way through the courts. 
They recovered their payment when the highest court in the state held 
that they were fully entitled under the law to exemption on their Brook¬ 
lyn property where they publish their Watch Tbwer magazine and many 
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other publications. Here, too, is the headquarters of their world-wide 
missionary endeavors. The New York Court of Appeals found that all 
the activities headquartered here were for religious purposes and 
ordered the exemption reinstated. 

The Court, however, did observe in another ruling rendered in 
May, 1974, that exempt property in New York City had risen beyond a 
third of the total and that the figure would soon rise to one-half unless 
the trend could be reversed. As this is being written, the City was 
trembling on the brink of bankruptcy. 

Church Housing 

Church housing projects offer another twilight zone for the 
religious tax exemption. Are such endeavors qualified for exemption as 
religious or as charitable enterprises? Again, it is a mixed bag. In 
Omaha, Nebraska, St. James Manor, a 960-unit housing development 
of the Catholic Archdiocese, won tax exemption on the ground that it 
was a religious project.* The Nebraska Supreme Court had held shortly 
before that such endeavors as low-cost housing projects were subject to 
tax and the assessors thereupon sought to levy on St. James Manor. But 
the church’s representative urged the Board of Equalization to consider 
their project as predominantly religious and therefore entitled to the 
religious exemption, a point of view which prevailed. 

Not so fortunate was Madonna Towers Retirement Home, another 
Catholic project in Rochester, Minnesota. The assessor sought to levy 
taxes on the development and the Oblate Fathers, who were its owners, 
resisted.^ The assessor prevailed finally in the Minnesota Supreme 
Court, which held that the Home was not a “purely public charity” and 
that it was properly subject to tax. The justices were aware of the fact 
that the facility housed retirees able to pay initiation fees of $19,900 to 
$34,000 for life tenancy only, with monthly charges of $225 and up. 

Assessors in Missouri eventually lost in a battle to tax the Ozark 
Methodist Manor at Marionville. The Missouri Supreme Court 
reversed a lower-court holding that the Manor met the State’s definition 
of a charity and was properly tax exempt. Meanwhile, a bill to exempt 
all retirement homes from tax passed the Missouri Legislature. 

In Salt Lake City, the assessor sought to tax a plethora of proper¬ 
ties owned by a variety of religious and charitable groups. The Utah 
Supreme Court, however, overruled his effort in most cases, although he 
was upheld in the case of the Episcopal Bishop’s residence and some 
others in the dispute. Nearly a hundred cases were pending before the 
Court early in 1975. 
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Christian Echoes v. United States 

One of the conditions for tax exemption which the IRS Code 
imposes on churches is that they not engage in political activity. That is 
to say no considerable portion of their tax-exempt funds can be devoted 
to such activity as advocating legislation or endorsing political 
candidates. For the most part, the IRS has left the churches alone 
despite the massive lobby programs carried on by some of them. The 
Christian Echoes National Ministry of Dr. Billy James Hargis, however, 
was an exception.**^ Tax exempt status which had been granted in 1953 
under Section 501(c) (3) of the Code was revoked in 1964 by the District 
Director of the IRS in Oklahoma City on the ground that the Hargis 
enterprise had engaged in substantial activity aimed at influencing 
legislation and had directly intervened in political campaigns. 

After years of complicated litigation, the courts in effect upheld the 
IRS. The Supreme Court in 1973 refused to hear the appeal of a U.S. 
Court of Appeals decision against Hargis. This Court found that 
Christian Echoes had intervened actively in political campaigns, urging 
the defeat of certain candidates. The Court also rejected the contention 
of Christiam Echoes that since the Commissioner had not acted against 
other exempts, this was a denial of due process. 

What is a Church? 

One of the major questions which legislatures and courts will have 
to resolve is this: What is a church? This should, indeed, be of no concern 
to government in a country which has carefully separated church from 
state; yet, if church property is to remain exempt from taxation, it would 
appear that government must make some basic determination as to 
what such property is. Or, does government just take the claimant’s 
word that his organization is a church even though it might appear to 
disinterested observers that it is not one at all? Again: What is a church? 
In another chapter we described how this issue surfaced in the 1950s in 
the case of the Christian Brothers, a Roman Catholic order which 
claimed that the wineries and distilleries they operated were a church 
and, on the basis of that claim, asserted their exemption from income 
tax on profits from this business." 

The point was that the Christian Brothers claimed that their winery 
was a church and therefore entitled to the immunities of a church. Who 
is to say they were wrong? Can government make such a judgment? Can 
government define what is and what is not a church? Eventually, Judge 
Sherrill Halbert decided in federal District Court that the Christian 
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Brothers’ Winery was not a church. The case, however, seemed to 
trouble him. “It would be impractical,” he observed, “to accord an 
exemption to every corporation which asserted itself to be a church . . . 
If the doctrine of the Catholic Church were such, work in a winery might 
be a church function . . . This, however, could not turn an incorporated 
winery into an exempt church: under any reasonable interpretation of 
the statute. . . . plaintiff is not a church.” 

A federal judge commented: “Neither this court nor any branch of 
this government will consider the merits or fallacies of any religion.” 
Well said: that is separation of church and state. But what about the 
situation when the state grants tax exemption to the church? If there 
were no way to define a church legally, then everybody might claim to be 
one. Some kind of definition would seem to be called for and someone 
must formulate it. 

We see this problem rising in the Broward County, Florida, 
reassessment program referred to above. Mrs. Ada Deaton, the 
Broward County Assessor, said: “We’re now checking to make sure all 
property owned by religious organizatons in Broward is being used for 
that purpose. There was a time when all you had to do was to bring in a 
state charter indicating you were a religious organization to get a tax 
exemption on property your organization owned. No more. Now, we 
send field inspectors to check every tax exemption request. They ask 
questions and they look for proof that the property is actually used for a 
religious purpose.” 

Again, the problem appears in a controversy over the religious 
exemption in Denver, Colorado, in 1974. The city had imposed a 6.5 per 
cent tax on all sales, but religious groups were exempt. The Divine Light 
Mission, which qualified as a church under the law, regularly escaped 
this tax, much to the indignation of others who had to pay. The trouble 
was that the Mission made a good many purchases not ordinarily asso¬ 
ciated with religious practice. Examples: a Rolls Royce,a Maserati, and 
three Mercedes-Benzes reserved especially for the organization’s guru, 
Maharaj Ji and his family. The five automobiles totalling more than 
$80,000 escaped a tax of $5,000. Large orders of clothing, luggage, 
watches, patio furniture, and an ocean-going power boat were among 
the purchases. 

Public indignation, however, seemed a feeble weapon against the 
tax exemption enjoyed by the Mission. The organization had been 
sufficiently astute to establish its exempt status with the IRS and with 
that as a beginning had gone on to all other possible exemptions. 
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Another instance of the use of religious exemptions by the Mission 
was the “vow of poverty.” Under existing law, churches with religious 
orders whose members have taken a vow of poverty may escape 
withholding and Social Security tax with the entire salary going intact to 
the superior of the order. The Divine Light Mission made good use of 
this one to fill its coffers with lucre. 

The problem as to what is a church for tax purposes is presented in 
bizarre context by Kirby J. Hensley and his Universal Life Church, of 
Modesto, California. Hensley set up a program for ordaining “ministers 
of religion.” He would ordain anybody who requested it—provided he 
sent in his check. One man is even said to have had his dog ordained. 
Over the country, there are now thousands of Hensley’s “reverends,” 
some of them claiming exemption for their homes as “churches.” 

Hensley did quite well in his court battle to establish the legal 
validity of his ordinations and his churches. He beat the IRS and forced 
the government to return $13,000 he had claimed as clergy exemptions. 
He then proceeded with his plan to spread the religious immunity from 
tax over almost anyone willing to pay his modest fee. Hensley’s idea was 
to ordain everybody with the title of “clergyman”, and designate his 
home as a “church.” He would do this for a $2 registration fee and an 
additional $2 monthly chartering fee. Then the aspirant would take a 
“vow of poverty” and stipulate that he was conducting some kind of 
religious services (any kind) in his home or “church.” The clergyman 
would then turn over his income to the “church” and do the necessary 
paper work required by the 1RS. The “church” would then grant the new 
“clergyman” a tax-free living allowance with a “parsonage”, including 
maintenance and upkeep—a total of perhaps as much as $20,000 
completely tax free. The possibilities appear almost unlimited. 

The situation assumes even more bizarre proportions as we 
contemplate the case of Leo Barbarick who suffered cancellation of his 
liquor license for his bar because of the presence of nude dancers in the 
establishment. Barbarick sought to solve the problem by converting his 
place into a “church,” a stratagem which might protect him from police 
raids. Beer was free, but guests were asked to donate via a collection 
plate circulated at intervals among them. 

Again the question: WHAT IS A CHURCH? And who makes the 
definition? Such issues now confront courts and legislatures squarely. 

Assessments at 100% of Appraisals 

The New York Court of Appeals—the highest in the State—has 


handed down an opinion, as of June, 1975, which could have a profound 
impact on all taxpayers. The Court held that the 200-year-old practice of 
assessing property at a mere percentage of its full value was invalid and 
that all property in the state must henceforth be assessed for tax 
purposes at its full appraisal. Since it has been long-standing practice in 
New York, as in most states, to make assessments which are only a 
fraction of full value, one can imagine the consternation which greeted 
the Court’s decision, which defined “full value” as meaning “market 
value,” and which would require the assessor to value all property 
according to the same yardstick. As we point out in our reports on 
Richmond and Portland, this is the method used in those cities. Since, 
with 100% assessments, we normally have a muchlower millage (19.3 in 
Richmond and 27.79 in Portland), the actual tax need not be higher, and 
may actually be lower. However, if all properties were so assessed and if 
the same millage were applied to all types of real estate, then all owners 
would receive the same treatment, which seems to be an equitable 
solution for a problem which presently plagues thousands of communi¬ 
ties throughout the United States. 

A reform, similar to that now proposed in New York, may take 
place in other states, where widespread dissatisfaction with assessment 
procedures is known to exist. In fact, such a reform is long overdue, and 
should be implemented with all possible, if deliberate, speed. 
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23 . 


A Look Into the Future 


A Desperate Situation 

Certain facts about tax exemption have emerged with unmistak¬ 
able clarity in this study. It is clear that the proportion of tax-exempt 
property in our cities is rising steadily in its relation to the taxable. In the 
14 typical cities studied, the area exempt from taxation was officially 
just under 36% of the whole—up from 32.6% seven years ago. In 1870 it 
was only 1 % of the total. We are well within sight of the day when half of 
the property in our cities will be exempt from tax. 

We have heard in slightly varying versions the following story, 
which articulates the taxpayers’ dilemma. There was a community in 
which the tax collector informed a barkeeper that, since his property 
was the only one left on the taxable rolls, he would be required to pay the 
entire cost of maintaining municipal services. His levy would be exactly 
$152,650.53. 

The man protested in stunned disbelief: “My property is not even 
worth $30,000 and my total income is only $10,000 a year!” 

“It makes no difference,” the assessor replied. “You’re the only 
taxpayer left and it’s up to you to pay the bills—schools, fire 
department, water supply, police protection, and even my salary for 
assessing and collecting the tax.” 

After a painful pause, a gleam appeared in the businessman’s eye. 
“Get your elbow off my bar,” he cried, “for that is now an altar and this 
saloon is a church.” 

As we have seen in the foregoing text, this sort of thing has become 
more of a sober reality than a silly Joke. Our tax policy has had the end 
result of requiring fewer and fewer to pay more and more. We can say 
with a considerable degree of assurance that we are approaching the 
breaking point. 

The authors see no easy solution for this dilemma, yet they realize 
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the dire necessity of seeking and finding one. The following suggestions 
are offered purely as suggestions and with no sense of finality. 

There are three principal categories of exempt property: (1) the 
public; (2) the religious; and (3) the secular charities. 

The Public Domain 

There could be no rationale under which a municipality would tax 
its own parks, city hall, police stations, public schools, or other such 
facilities. It does seem, however, that when we consider the assets of one 
level of government located in the taxing area of another, we may have a 
different situation. The federal government owns 31,000 post offices and 
other properties officially valued at $454 billion. This sum reflects only 
the actual cost; the total value must be far greater, since it includes 
760,000,000 acres, or 34% of the land area of the United States. In 
Arizona alone, it owns more than 31,000,000 acres, or 43% of the total 
area, including forests of incalculable value. The federal government 
owns vast shale deposits in Colorado and elsewhere and oil and mineral 
deposits of great magnitude. It also owns many other types of property, 
such as military installations, prisons, court and custom houses, parks 
and airfields. It owns dams, electric generating plants and power grids 
valued at $35 to $50 billion. The federal government owns huge 
munitions factories; it owns large portions of many cities which it is 
holding for redevelopment and other purposes. It has billions of dollars 
invested in housing projects, which have been turned over to local 
ownership and operation, always tax free at the local level. No doubt the 
federal government, including its military installations, owns 20% of all 
the property in the United States, though most of it is serviced by local 
taxpayers. Even if we omit the value of defense investments—about 
$248 billion—the amount still exceeds 10% of the total of all taxable 
property. 

It is true that the federal government dispersed $6.6 billion in 1973 
through local governments in its “revenue sharing” program. This, 
however, is a far cry from direct taxation. Revenue sharing is a gift that 
may be offered or withdrawn at the will of the giver. It is in the form of 
monies exacted from all the people, and then given back to some of them 
upon certain terms. Of course, such a distribution always involves 
conditions and is subject to termination if the conditions are not met. If 
the payments were to be made in terms of just debt for services received, 
there would be quite a different posture. The payments would then be 
made just as the home owner pays his property tax and for the same 
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reasons. If such federal payments could be made in lieu of local taxes, 
levels of government there would have $9 or $10 billion or more of 
additional revenue and other property taxes could be reduced by that 
amount. 

We already have a precedent for such procedure in the District of 
Columbia where, in 1974, there was a federal payment of $187,450,000 
plus “grants” of $191,572,000. In comparison, the property tax 
produced only $151,529,000. Since taxable property was assessed at 
$4,168,000,000 and the federal at $3,468,000,000, this means that the 
federal government paid at the rate of about 111 mills, while private 
property paid only at the rate of about 36. The American people as a 
whole, therfore, provided subsidies to the District at the rate of 
$265,000,000—the excess of the federal payment over what would have 
been due had there been such an assessment rate as obtains for business 
and residential property. It is true that the federal government strongly 
insists that its grants to the District are not in lieu of taxes. This is simply 
a matter of semantics. 

What is important is the principle. If this practice is sound in the 
District of Columbia, why not in the rest of the country? Why should the 
federal government not pay to every local community a tax on its 
properties equal to the normal levy? This might be a more useful aid to 
the municipality than some of the current programs and projects which 
the federal government subsidizes there. Many of these programs— 
totalling perhaps $70 billion in cost—are such that they could be better 
left to local authorities to administer. 

' There is a great deal of property owned by one level of government 
but served by another taxing authority. Examples of this are state 
universities, reformatories, prisons, etc. The state would not tax its own 
capitol or office buildings, but why should not the city or school district 
in which they are located do so? Conversely, the county would not tax its 
own court house, but why should it not tax a building belonging to the 
city or the state, thus more equitably distributing the tax burden? The 
same might apply to local school districts. As we note in our analysis of 
Hartford, the state of Connecticut has already put into operation a plan 
similar to our present proposal. 

Exemptions should be closely scrutinized. Why, for example, 
should sports arenas be exempt from tax as they are in many cities? Do 
these monstrosities render an indispensable service to the state? What 
about parking authorities and a proliferation of other facilities 
primarily designed for the purpose of avoiding tax? Properties owned 
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and used by local government in the performance of its function should 
not exceed 10% of the exempt or 3% of the total. Even these properties 
and facilities might be taxed by levels of government not served by them. 
Under this hypothesis we estimate that about 90% of all public proper¬ 
ties would be subject to some form of taxation. 

Religious Exempts 

Over half (57.7%) of all private exempt property is owned by 
churches or religious corporations. Such properties devoted to religious 
purposes and functions are exempt from tax in every state. In studying 
this situation, we find ourselves in a dilemma between “free exercise” 
and “no establishment.” In this country, government is constitutionally 
barred from acts inhibiting the free exercise of religion or from acts 
pertaining to its establishment. 

The historical survey of tax exemption in the first chapter of this 
book prompts the question as to whether we may be approaching 
another problem era in the history of religious tax exemption. A vast 
expanse of religious exempt property spreads and proliferates through¬ 
out the nation. 

Has the tax-exempt religious domain become so vast that it now 
bears the marks of establishment? The Catholic Church seems to be 
divesting itself of some of its enormous property holdings in order to 
balance deficiencies in current income, but Protestant holdings—as 
shown in Part Two of this study^ are expanding rapidly. Over all, the 
tax-exempt religious sector is an ever enlarging and imposing dimension 
whose burden for municipal services must be borne by the rest of the 
community. 

We are considering here a major problem facing the nation: the role 
of the church as an economic entity. The tax exemption for religious 
property had a ready rationale when churches were modest structures at 
country crossroads. The impositon of even a small levy might then have 
pushed the tiny struggling congregation over the brink into insolvency. 
Today, however, the churches are huge business entities with resources 
mounting into the billions of dollars. This vast wealth has been 
accumulated in large part as a result of the immunities and exemptions 
which this country’s laws provide for religious organizations. It has 
become very big: the question arises—perhaps it is too big. 

To realize the gravity of the problem we have only to recall the anti¬ 
clerical upheavals that have rocked France, Sweden, Britain, Russia, 
Mexico, and other lands at various times. A major factor in each case 
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was the vast accumulation of tax-exempt church property and wealth 
which eventually aroused the anger of the people and brought on 
expropriation and confiscation, often through violence. It seems to be a 
lesson of history that generations of uninhibited church accumulation 
fed by tax exemption leads finally to anti-clerical upheavals involving 
the most extreme violence and destruction. If it is true that history 
repeats itself, we would seem to be well along toward another such 
denouement. 

In 1959 Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, then Executive Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, warned: “I suggest that 100 years from now 
the present pattern of religious tax exemption ... if continued may 
present the state with problems of such magnitude that their only 
solution will be the revolutionary expropriation of church property.”' 

The trend that Dr. Blake discerned in the 1950s is more clearly 
discernible today. Fed by its exemptions and immunities, the church 
becomes economically and politically more formidable. There is a 
question as to whether, for the church’s own good, it is desirable to 
continue this process. Searching questions are being raised: why should 
the clergy enjoy exemption from income tax on certain portions of their 
income? Why should they be able to exempt themselves from Social 
Security? Why should preferential treatment in myriad ways be 
extended to the churches and the clergy in the tax laws when the end 
result may well prove harmful to religion itself? 

Shortly after the appearance of our first study. Congress abolished 
the exemption from income tax on the profits from the “unrelated 
business of churches,” a law which finally became effective on January 
1, 1976. We consider this a step in the right direction. 

The provision of the Internal Revenue Code which exempts reli¬ 
gious organizations and them only, from the necessity of report and 
disclosure should be repealed. This is in the interests not only of the 
churches themselves, but of their members, officials, and the general 
public as well. Any church or charity which fails to make complete 
financial disclosure at least to its members and contributors should lose 
all forms of tax exemption. 

For the first time in our history, the tax exemption for religious 
property is being seriously challenged. It is not so much an attack on the 
basic concept of religious exemption itself as upon the manifold effort to 
increase its scope. Here again, questions are being asked. Why should a 
small church structure sitting in the midst of large acreage confer tax 
exemption on the whole? Why should a church have exemption on 
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spacious sites it has reserved for future development, or possibly to 
hold for an appreciated price? Why should a church be exempt from tax 
on its income from investments? And, finally, would it be unreasonable 
or incompatible with the free exercise of religion to impose a “service 
charge” upon religiously owned and used property itself to defray the 
expenses of service actually provided, including streets, alleys, and 
sidewalks, fire and police protection, water and sewer service, and trash 
collection? 

It should be noted—although there appears to be no general 
pattern—that here and there individual congregations have voluntarily 
elected to pay at least a part of their normal levy for municipal services. 
No single denomination has taken up the cause and no locality has 
espoused it above others. It is apparently a spontaneous “response of 
conscience” in scattered areas by groups who feel they owe something to 
the community. We have reports of about thirty such instances from 
various parts of the country—an insignificant number, but a significant 
idea. At this point, however, it would appear that voluntary payments 
by churches cannot be counted on to produce any substantial revenue. 

One question arises and must be resolved: What constitutes a 
church? If religious property is to be exempt from tax, how do we define 
such property for this purpose? We have described some of the more 
bizarre efforts to bring patently secular programs and legal precision in 
determining, for tax purposes, what is and what is not a church. While 
there are objections to having the state make the determination, there 
are even more serious problems when the churches undertake to define 
themselves. At this point it appears that these are judgments the state 
will sooner or later have to make. This is probably not an ideal situation, 
or even a good one, but others appear even less desirable. 

It is certainly the public attitude today that religious tax 
exemptions should be tightened. Examples abound. In Hartford, 
Connecticut, a number of previously exempt religious properties were 
placed on the tax rolls, including the Lutheran Church Supply Store and 
the Catholic Lending Library. Corporation Counsel Alexander A. 
Goldfarb held that both these were facilities which “compete commer¬ 
cially with other stores selling religious goods within the city” and that in 
fairness they should be taxed. He asked permission for the City to 
impose a service charge on all tax-exempt property, which would equal 
the cost of the municipal services to them. 

In 1972 the Virginia General Assembly passed an enabling act to 
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permit cities to levy service charges on charitable and religious 
institutions as well as state-owned properties used for police and fire 
protection and for garbage collection Protests from religious bodies 
caused the Richmond City Council to rescind the tax on them, but the 
service charge will still apply to state properties. 

Pennsylvania passed a “tax anything” law in 1965. One of the 
properties to feel the levy was the plant of the Pittsburgh Catholic, the 
diocesan paper. The publishers protested that this was “a privilege tax 
imposed on the free exercise of religion.” 

In Somervell County, Texas, the commissioners voted to tax 
church property used for recreation camps. They found that such 
properties had an actual value of $4 million. At the 20% rate of 
assessment, this would add $800,000 to the county’s taxable valuation. 
Judge Temple Summers commented: “These camps make use of these 
services and we think they should help pay for them.” 

A poll sponsored by the federal government (H EW-H U D) taken in 
Boston indicates that 64% of its citizens favor taxing church property. 
Perhaps their response was prompted by the fact that fully 60% of all 
real estate in the City is tax exempt. In a wider study, HUD reported 
that 54% of those interrogated in 12 major cities agreed that tax 
exemption for churches and private schools should be ended. Religious 
exemptions will undoubtedly constitute a political issue in the days to 
come. 

This is no academic question. On June 18, 1968, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System aired a documentary called “The Business of 
Religion.” In preparation for this, three groups described as the Public, 
the Congress, and the Clergy were asked pointed questions during 
extensive interviews. The first was whether churches should be required 
to make financial statements disclosing their wealth, income, and 
disbursement; to this, 66% of the public said Yes\ and 66% of Congress 
and 53% of the clergy agreed. The second question was whether 
churches should be required to disclose their commercial holdings and 
revenues only: to this, 77% of the public, 89% of the Congress, and 84% 
of the clergy answered affirmatively. The third question was whether 
sanctuaries themselves should be placed under property taxation: to this 
60% of the public said No, while 89% of Congress and 79% of the clergy 
made the same reply. The fourth question was whether churches should 
be taxed on their profits from commercial ventures: here the reaction 
was overwhelmingly affirmative: the public by 84%, Congress by 96%, 
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and the clergy itself by 93%. The fifth and final question was whether 
churches should make at least partial contributions to help ease the 
burdens of property owners who, under present conditions, must pay 
the entire cost of community services. The response was again 
affirmative: the public by 59%; Congress by 63%; and the clergy by 62%. 

We consider these responses and statistics highly significant. A 
strong conviction has developed among all classes of people, including 
the clergy, that churches should make full disclosure of their commercial 
holdings and income, and pay taxes on all revenues or profits deriving 
therefrom; and this certainly indicates a new attitude toward religious 
corporations in the United States. Although by a smaller majority, the 
respondents also declared—in what constitutes a startling 
development—that all churches should, as a condition for tax- 
exemption, supply at least their own members and contributors with a 
complete and detailed financial report. Furthermore, all groups agreed 
that churches should reimburse their communities for such services as 
police and fire protection and for other services necessary for their 
operation. And let us note that while 60% of the public still believed in 
1968 (a ratio that has since, according to a Gallup poll, decreased to 
56%) that sanctuaries should remain untaxed, 40% declared that even 
these should pay the full ad valorem tax: certainly a remarkable 
alteration in public attitude. 

Sometimes the clergy have reacted negatively to such proposals. 
The Reverend Bob McKenzie, pastor of Victory Baptist Church, 
Savannah, Georgia, assumed a belligerent attitude. In an advertisement 
which appeared in the local press, he raised such questions as these: 
“Why are some church properties taxed and others not? Is this greedy 
taxation? Is it a Chatham County thing or a state-wide project? What 
can the churches do about it? Are we going to let the tax people put us 
out of business? Will the churches band together to instruct these public 
servants to reconsider their greedy course of taxation?” Others may 
agree with him. 

On the other hand, however, the clergy themselves have protested 
the various exemptions which favor them and their institutions. An 
example of this new breed is the Reverend Keith I. Pohl, a United 
Methodist minister who serves as editor of the Michigan Christian 
Advocate. He wrote in that publication under date of February 5,1975: 
“If we as Protestant ministers take our theological heritage seriously, we 
have no defense for exempting our homes from the property taxes, while 
the elderly widow and sister, who is also a ‘believer-priest,’ pays her 
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share and some of ours. That’s neither legal, just, nor moral.” 

Another area where change is indicated is that of disclosure. The 
fact that an enterprise is carried on by a religious organization or under a 
religious label is no guarantee of its probity. While the great majority of 
denominational programs are honestly conceived and conscientiously 
administered, there are always a few that are not. A religious racket can 
be more painful and harmful in its effects than any other. For the 
protection of the donor, the church, society, and the cause of religion 
itself, therefore, the immunity of church operations from financial 
disclosure should be removed. 

Such an action would be helpful not only to the donors but to the 
churches. It would add something to their burden of responsibility. The 
business of preparing a complete, audited annual report is considerable. 
Nevertheless, it would be good discipline and create confidence. It 
sharpens procedures and encourages support when the books are open 
and reports regularly made public. We are impressed by the excellent 
reports which many major and minor Protestant bodies voluntarily 
make available to their constituents and to the public. We believe all 
religious groups should be required to file financial reports in the same 
manner as private foundations. We believe that such a requirement is on 
the way. 

We believe, furthermore, that a strong case can be made for the 
taxation of real estate owned by churches and other exempt groups 
which is not specifically used for the purpose on which the exemption is 
based. Tax might very well be imposed on such religiously owned 
property as vacant land, parking lots, publishing house, parsonages, 
rectories, apartment houses owned by churches, and by other exempts. 
Finally, we believe that a charge to the churches for municipal services 
rendered to them would be entirely appropriate. 

Secular Exempts 

Another important category of exempt properties consists of 
secular “charities.” We raised the question: What is a church? Now we 
face it again: What is a charity? How should it be defined? As we have 
noted, Mr. Earl Baker, former assessor of Salt Lake City, declared that 
to meet the proper test for a charity, an organization and its facilities 
must serve the needy and the helpless in such a way as to reduce public 
expenditures by an amount at least equal to the value of the tax- 
immunity. He cited a Shriner hospital as the only property in Salt Lake 
City which met the valid requirements: (1) it was supported entirely by 
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the members of the fraternity; (2) anyone in need was admitted on the 
same terms; and (3) there was no charge for the services rendered. The 
service rendered by this hospital to the general community far exceeded 
the monetary value of its exemption. 

Under this definition of charity, schools which teach a particular 
creed, charge tuition, cater to a select group, or exist to strengthen, 
directly or indirectly, a parent organization, could not qualify as 
charities; nor could private clubs, fraternities, veterans organizations or 
private cultural, historical, athletic, or health-promotional activities do 
so. Even the Red Cross, the Volunteers of America, or the Muscular 
Dystrophy Society could not qualify, because they collect their money 
from the general public, pay generous salaries, make heavy expendi¬ 
tures, and use only what is left for their announced activities and 
objectives. There are countless organizations now exempt to which the 
same criterion would apply. 

Almost every city has its plethora of private charities which are 
supported by income retained or generated largely as a result of their 
exempt status. There are literally dozens of these in the District of 
Columbia alone. The National Geographic Society is an example. Such 
organizations have combined properties worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars. There is no reasonable validity for their exemptions, which 
confer upon them the privileges of nobility. 

How can hospitals which have increased the price of a bed from $8 
to $100 or $150, since they began receiving enormous subsidies under 
the Hill-Burton Act, qualify as charities? Is a retirement home which has 
revenue sufficient to amortize its low-interest, government guaranteed 
mortgage in five or six years, entitled to tax-subsidies from the general 
public? How can sports arenas built by private enterprise with tax- 
exempt bonds be classified as charities? How can manufacturing plants, 
operated by private corporations for profit, but owned by municipali¬ 
ties, be considered charities and therefore exempt from taxation—both 
on their real estate and the revenue from bonds sold to finance their 
construction? 

As demonstrated in Table Seven in Chapter 18, if all private 
exempts were taxei, the average family of five could enjoy a tax- 
reduction of $190 annually on their home. And if all exempts were to be 
taxed, this reduction could have been nearly $700 in 1974-75. 

Do not these facts pose questions of enormous and crucial import 
to the American people? 
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Table One 

Growth of Church Congregations in the U.S.^ 

1660 to 1950 

1660 1740 1820 


Denomination 

Anglican-Episcopal 

Baptist 

Congregational 

Dutch Reformed 

Lutheran 

Presb\lerian 

Quaker (Friends) 

Unitarian-Universalist 

Methodist 

Disciples of Christ 

Christian Scientist 

Latter-Day Saints 

Adventists 

Assemblies of God 

Brethren 

Jewsh 

Church of God 

Church of God in (Thrist 

Nazarenes 

Ev. United Brethren 
Church of Christ 
Greek Archdiocese 
Menonite 
Pentecostal 
Roman Catholic 


41 

246 

600 

4 

96 

2.700 

75 

423 

1.100 

13 

129 

380 

4 

95 

800 

5 

150 

1.700 



350 



350 



2700 


5 


12 27 124 


1860 

1900 

1950 

2.145 

6.254 

7.784 

12.150 

49.905 

77.090 

2.234 

5.604 

5.679 

1.116 

2.296 

3.517 

2.128 

10.287 

16.403 

6.406 

15.452 

13.200 

728 

1.031 

654 

928 

1.255 

738 

19.883 

53.908 

54.000 

2.100 

10.298 

7.769 


504 

3.040 


1043 

2.700 

136 


2.712 



5.950 



1.029 

30 


4.000 



6.972 



3.307 



3.480 



4.323 



14.500 



320 



1.211 



3.682 

2.550 

10.339 

15.533 


Totals 


154 L171 10,804 52.532 168.174 259.613 


^Statistics from the Historical Atlas of Religion in America, pp. 160-61. by Gaustad, 
Harper and Row, 1962. The above data was compiled from the various federal censuses. 




Table Two 

Population and Church Communicants in the U.S. 


Church 


Year 

Population 

Membership 

Jewish 

Catholic 

Protestant 

1785 

3,600,000 

280,000 

No Data 

18,200 

260,000' 

1890 

62,900.000 

20.112,8062 

130,496 

6,257,871 

14.223,439 

1906 

85.430,000 

32,936,4452 

101,457^ 

12,079,142 

20,287.7422 

1916 

101.900,000 

41.926,854^ 

357,135 

15,721,815 

25.847,904 

1936 

128.180,000 

55,807,366' 

4,641,184 

19,914,937 

31,251,245 

1964 

185.783,493 

117,946.002 

5,509,000 

44,847,381 

68.528,313 

1974 

212.000.000 

131,424.564 

6,115,000 

48,460,424*' 

75,849,137’ 


'We have no specific data for the number of Protestant or Jewish communicants in 1785. 
However, even in 1890, the average Protestant congregation consisted of 94 members. 
Assuming that this number was 90 in 1795 we have a total of about 260.000 members in 
2935 churches (cf. Gaustad, op. cit.) 

-CF. 1890 Abstract of the Census, p.250. 

^Data for 1906 from the 1906 Census of Religious Bodies. 1 25. 

^Reports on Jewish synagogues incomplete in 1906. 

^This total does not include the Eastern Orthodox or Latter-Day Saints, whose 
congregations had a combined membership of 387,253 in 1906. 

'’Data for 1916 from the 1916 Census of Religious Bodies, 1 19-21. 

'Data for 1936 from the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies, 87-97. 

'.All totals for Catholics from the annual editions of the Official Catholic Directory or its 
predecessors. 

mtis includes all religious denominations and bodies except the Jewish and Roman 
Catholic. 


Table Three 


Religious Ratios in the U.S. Population* 


Year 

All 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Catholic 

Unchurched 

1785 

7.99'c 

7.29*0 

No Data 

.59*0 

92.09^0 

1890 

32.8rc 

22.69*0 

.29*0 

10.19t 

67.39o 

1906 

37.49'c 

23.790 

7 

14.19^0 

62.69o 

1916 

41.19*0 

25.39c 

.359c 

15.49*0 

58.99*0 

1936 

43.59*0 

23.69*0 

3.69*0 

15.69*0 

56.59*0 

1964 

63.4Cc 

36.99o 

2.99*0 

23.69*0 

36.69*0 

1968 

64.39*0 

37.89"c 

2.89*0 

23.89t 

35.69^0 

1974 

61.99*0 

36.29*0 

2.8% 

22.89*0 

38.19c 


•It should be noted that these statistics, published by the churches themselves, are not 
wholly reliable, especially for the later decades, since, in many cases, they include all 
children attending Sunday School classes, and millions of adults who rarely attend any 
religious sersices. make any contribution to a church, or take part in its actmties. For 
e.xample. the Roman Catholic Church reports every person ever baptized in that faith as a 
lifelong member, although great numbers of these ha%e formally abandoned all ties with 
the church or have simply ceased every kind of religious activity. 
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Table Four 


The Development of the Catholic Church in the U.SJ 


Category 

In 1891 

1946 

1964 

1968 

1974 

Claimed Members 

8,579,966 

24,402,124 

44,847,371 

47,468,333 

48,465,438 

Priests 

8,778 

38,908 

57,328 

59,863 

56,712 

Brothers 


6,721 

12,132 

12,261 

9,233 

Sisters 


139,218 

180,015 

176,341 

139,693 

Parishes 

7,631 

14,523 

17,445 

18,064 

18,433 

Seminaries 

39 

342 

571 

561 

401 

Seminarians 

1,711 

22,950 

48,750 

39,838 

19,348 

Colleges & Unis. 

123 

211 

295 

305 

358 

Students 


102,665 

366,172 

433,960 

407,081 

High Schools 

624 

2,413 

2,458 

2,277 

1,702 

Students 


477,190 

1,068,541 

1,089,272 

911,700 

Elementary Schls. 

3,277 

8,036 

10,902 

10,787 

8,647 

Pupils 

Total El. and 

665,328 

2,141,813 

4,566,616 

4,165,504 

2,717,898 

Sec. Pupils 
Teaching Religious 
Lay Teachers 
Released Time 


2,619,003 

5,635,157 

5,254,776 

104,137 

90,066 

3,628,598 

63,514 

103,590 

Pupils 

Total Under 


812,998 

4,316,931 

5,356,340 

5,253,738 

Instruction 


3,451,735 

10,374,336 

11,093,024 

9,321,474 

Hospitals 


692 

803 

788 

798 

Baptisms 


792,987 

1,446,301 

1,249,965 

991,305 

Converts 


87,340 

123,986 

110,717 

74,741 

Marriages 


245,267 

329,450 

371,155 

406,908 


•All statistics in this table are taken from the various editions of the Official Catholic 
Directory or its 1891 predecessor. These summaries reflect the remarkable growth of the 
Catholic Church in all aspects of its membership and activity until about 1965-68, when it 
reached its high point in American life. Since then we note a gradual and in some cases a 
sharp decline in various categories: e.g., the number of seminarians, sisters, enrollment 
below the college level, especially on the elementary, the total number of youth under 
instruction, and even for baptisms and converts. In the Report of each of our 14 cities we 
pinpoint the local Catholic decline which has there occurred during the last decade. 
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Table Five' 

Expansion of Tax-Exempt Church Wealth in the U.S. 


Year 

Protestant 

Ratio 

Catholic 

Ratio 

Jewish 

Ratio 

1890 

$551,504,498 

81.2% 

118,371,366 

17.4% 

$9,754,275 

1.4% 

1906 

941,738,155 

74.9% 

292,638,787 

23.3% 

23,198,925 

1.8% 

1936 

2,741,307,015 

73.0% 

891,435,725 

23.7% 

123,695,037 

3.3% 

1964 

28,000,000,000 

35.2% 

44,500,000,000 

56.0% 

7,000,000,000 

8.8% 

1968 

40,588,000,000 

39.2% 

54,277,500,000 

53.4% 

7,547,800,000 

7.4% 

1974 

58,115,414,000 

49.3% 

51,765,636,000 

43.9% 

7,974,000,000 

6.8% 


Totals; 

1890 

$679,630,139 






1906 

1,257,575,867 






1936 

3,756,437,777 






1964 

79,500,000,000 






1968 

102,413,400,000 






1974 

117,855,416,000 





* Data for 1890 from the Abstract of the Census:i\i?Li{ox 1906 and 1936 from the 1906 

and the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies. These totals probably include only sanctuaries, 
parsonages, and rectories. Data for 1964 from Church Wealth and Business Income; that 
for 1968, from Praise the Lord for Tax Exemption; that for 1974 from this study. Totals 
for 1890, 1906, and 1936 are those reported by the churches themselves to the federal 
government in censuses taken by it. The totals for 1964, 1968, and 1974 include all 
religiously exempt properties, with assessments adjusted to reflect “market value'’ or true 
appraisals. 
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Table Six 

The Estimated Religious Composition of Our 14 Cities' 


City 

Population 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish Unchurched^ 

Boston 

641,071 

135,000 

240,000 

30,000 

235,000 

Providence 

179,116 

30,000 

112,000 

20,000 

17,000 

Hartford 

158,017 

60,000 

50,000 

8,000 

50,000 

Baltimore 

905,759 

350,000 

140,000 

60,000 

345,000 

Washington 

756,510 

260,000 

80,000 

20,000 

400,000 

Richmond 

249,431 

155,000 

20,000 

3,000 

75,000 

Pittsburgh 

520,117 

160,000 

165,000 

40,000 

160,000 

Buffalo 

462,768 

150,000 

170,000 

15,000 

130,000 

Cleveland 

750,879 

220,000 

230,000 

25,000 

266,000 

St. Louis 

622,236 

250,000 

150,000 

10,000 

210,000 

St. Paul 

476,350 

200,000 

130,000 

10,000 

135,000 

Minneapolis 

434,400 

225,000 

75,000 

10,000 

130,000 

Denver 

514,678 

160,000 

80,000 

20,000 

245,000 

Portland 

566,000 

250,000 

75,000 

12,000 

230,000 

Totals 

7,247,332 

2,605,000 1 

1,717,000 

273,000 2,628,000 

Ratio 

100% 

35.9% 

23.6% 

3.7% 

36.2% 

National Total 






by Extrapolation 


Our Total 

Ratio 

Yearbook Totals Ratio 

Communicants 

133,719,500 

63.1% 

131,424,564 

61.9% 

Protestants 


75,810,500 

35.9% 

76,849,137 

36.2% 

Catholics 


49,964,700 

23.6% 

48,460,427 

22.8% 

Jewish 


7,944,300 

3.7% 

6,115,000 

2.8% 

Unchurched 


76,474,800 

36.2% 

80,575,436 

38.1% 


'The population given for each city is that of the 1970 census. However, by July, 1975, 
while the cities remained static, the population of the country had increased from 
204,000,000 to 212,000,000 and therefore we multiply by 29.1 to obtain totals by 
extrapolating for each of the religious divisions. We should note that because of the larger 
number of Jews in our cities, their extrapolated total is somewhat larger than that usually 
given. We should note also that Catholics are slightly more numerous and Protestants 
slightly less so in our cities than in the nation as a whole; this implies our total wealth for 
Protestants may be somewhat too small and that for Catholics somewhat large. In the last 
part of the above table, we compare our totals with those given in the 1974 Yearbook of 
American and Canadian Churches, p. 241. Note the Jewish variation. 

^It must be understood that there is no way to determine the precise membership in the 
various churches in our cities or in the three great religious divisions. The reader should 
note that we use the same determinants for memberships as do the churches themselves; 
and we believe that our estimates are quite accurate. 

(a) Protestant. Since Protestant congregations, according to the cited above, 

average about 260 members and since those in the cities are considerably larger, we 
estimate them about 500. However, in communities with large black minorities— 
especially if these have increased rapidly during recent years—such churches would tend 
to be smaller. In Baltimore, for example, with 815 Protestant-miscellaneous congrega¬ 
tions, we estimate their membership at 350,000, an average of 430. However, in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where there are some old-line churches with very large 
membership, we estimate the average congregation at between 500 and 700. The same is 
true of Denver. 
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(b) Catholic. In estimating the number of Catholics in a city, we first determined the 
number of blacks (of whom few are Catholics) and Jews and then the overall ratio of 
Catholics in the diocese. Individual parishes may vary from the average national norm of 
about 2,600; however, in dealing with a large number of parishes, we may expect that they 
will be of average size. 

For Baltimore, which has 86 parishes, we used the following method:since blacks and 
Jews made up about 55% of the population, there remained only about 400,000 others 
from which to draw almost the entire Catholic membership. Since the Church claims only 
about 20% of the population in the diocese—which is overwhelmingly white—this 
proportion would give us only about 85,000 members in the city. However, some blacks 
are Catholics and there is no doubt that the Catholic ratio among whites in the city is 
higher than in the diocese as a whole. We therefore estimated the Catholic community at 
140,000, or about 1,600 for each parish. 

In the St. Paul diocese, the Official Catholic Directory in 1974 claimed 532, 504 
communicants in a population of 2,017,225, or 21.5%. Since the population of Ramsey 
County was 476,350, a 21.5% ratio would be about 100,000. However, because there is a 
higher ratio of Catholics in the central city than in the diocese as a whole, we estimated 
Catholics in the whole county at 130,000. 

In the Glenmary Study of Churches and Church Memberships in the United States, the 
Catholic ratio is given as 19.9% for Hennepin County and 37.1% for Ramsey—an average 
of about 28.5%. However, since these two counties virtually constitute the diocese, we find 
that the percentage here given is much higher than that claimed in the 1974 Official 
Catholic Directory. We believe that the Glenmary statistics are long outdated: for 
example, the 1965 Directory claimed 493,035 communicants in a population of 1,660,580, 
or 29.9% 

(c) Jewish. Nothing could be more difficult than to estimate accurately the Jewish 
community. According to the Yearbook, there are 5,000 synagogues and 6,115,000 Jews— 
an average of 1,200. However, some of these may be small and others large. The only 
definite statistics we have found are published annually in the World Almanac. However, 
it is obvious that these are not reliable. For example, for many years it has listed exactly 
1,836,000 Jews in New York City—no more and no less. Sometimes totals given for ciites 
include the metro area and sometimes they do not—yet the number remains nearly 
constant. For example, it gives a total of 169,000 in 1968 for metro Boston, but in 1975 the 
number for Boston along is 180,000. For Baltimore, the number was 80,000 in 1964 when 
there were 40 flourishing synagogues; in 195, after the number of these hd been reduced to 
less than 30 and many thousands of Jews had moved to the suburbs, their number was 
increased to 100,000. Pittsburgh, which has almost as many synagogues as Baltimore, was 
said to have 47,000 Jews in 1964and 45,000 in 1968 and 1975. Portland,on the other hand, 
with 10 synagogues appraised at $5,172,970, is not even listed as having a Jewish 
community. Hartford, however, which has only 3 small synagogues, is credited with 
23,000 Jews, which would be 15% of the entire population. 

The available statistics concerning the Jewish community are therefore of little help to 
us. And the same is true of the Glenmary study, since it lists only 53 of abut 260 religious 
bodies. For example, of 28 or 29 Baptist bodies it lists only 6. Of the 350,000 
congregations in the United States, it gives a total of only 187,865. In Baltimore, we found 
815 Protestant-miscellaneous churches alone, but Glenmary reported only 406 of all 
kinds. 

The fact is that we were compelled to depend upon our own method to estimate religious 
memberships. However, the accuracy of our totals is indicated by the fact that they vary 
from those of the Yearbook by only one or two percentage points. 
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Table Seven 

Analysis of Property in the 14 Cities 

(in thousands of dollars) 


City 

All 

Taxable 

Exempt 

Public 

Pritate 

Boston 

SS.500,000 

S5.500.000 

S5.000.000 

S5.800.000 

S 1.200.000 

Providence 

1.970.000 

1.446.200 

525.800 

22.X500 

298.500 

Hartford 

2.200.000 

1.500.000 

700.000 

427.000 

275.000 

Baltimore 

6.000.000 

4.240.000 

1.760.000 

1.145.000 

615.000 

Washington 

17.400.000 

8.550.000 

9.070.000 

7.650.000 

1.420.000 

Richmond 

2.524.795 

1.965.958 

560.856 

414.484 

146.551 

Pittsburgh 

4.165.000 

2.858.000 

1.507.000 

696.000 

611,000 

Buffalo 

5.200.000 

2.000.000 

1.200.000 

"55.000 

465.000 

Cleveland 

6.400.000 

4.500.000 

1.900.000 

1.200.000 

700,000 

St, Louis 

5.400.000 

5.470.000 

1.950.000 

1.400.000 

550.000 

St. Paul 

.4.S50.456 

5.529.174 

1.521.262 

822.072 

499.190 

Minneapolis 

4.965.5~4 

5.581.786 

1.581.588 

880.565 

501.224 

Denver 

5.444.S65 

4.545.156 

1.101.750 

700.000 

401.700 

Portland 

7.845,069 

6.601.804 

1.241.265 

958.526 

502.759 

Totals 

80.861.559 

51.864.058 

28.997.479 

21.055.945 

7.965.554 

Ratios 






Of all 

loo.or^ 

64. iq 

25.9q 

26.0^ 

9.8q 

In Category 


64 . 1 ^^ 

55.9ft 

72.5C7 

27.5q 

City 

Secular 

Religious 

Protestant 

Catholic 

.lewish 

Boston 

S 720.000 

S480.000 

SI 75.000 

S245.000 

S60.000 

Providence 

205.740 

94.540 

15.750 

65.560 

17.250 

Hartford 

159.000 

154.000 

76.000 

57.140 

860 

Baltimore 

225,000 

590,000 

181.000 

161.200 

47.500 

W^ashington 

726.000 

694.000 

554.000 

542.000 

18.000 

Richmond 

26.521 

119.850 

110.729 

7.515 

1.586 

Pittsburgh 

558.000 

255.000 

94.220 

127.500 

51.500 

Buffalo 

270.000 

195.000 

61.500 

124.500 

9.000 

Cle^'eland 

540.000 

560.000 

155.000 

175.000 

50.000 

St. Louis 

165.000 

565.000 

168.000 

180.000 

17.000 

St. Paul 

124,515 

574.679 

209.490 

156.488 

8.701 

.Minneapolis 

252.017 

269.217 

184.758 

75.145 

11.514 

Denver 

127.000 

274.700 

161.000 

90.000 

25,700 

Portland 

112.592 

190.147 

140.712 

41.149 

8.286 

Totals 

5.769.402 

4.194.125 

2,067.419 

1.842.197 

284.497 

Ratios 






Of All 

4.6^7 

S.2% 

2.6f”f 

2.5f7 

.5q 

In Category 

47.5<^ 

52.7ft 

26.0q 

25. iq 

5.6q 

Of Religious 


49.5q 

45.9q 

6.8q 
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Table Eight 

Appraisals and Valuations of Educational Plants’ 

Official 


jston 40-50% 

Assessment 

Appraisal 

Valuation 

Emmanuel 

$8,666,000 

$17,330,000 

$14,069,409 

Simmons College 

9,494,900 

19,000,000 

11,300,000 

Northeastern U. 

15,406,700 

31,000,000 

62,929,686 

Wheelock College 

2,520,000 

5,000,000 

4,532,899 

Emerson College 

1,423,000 

3,000,000 

3,300,000 

Boston University 

68,663,700 

138,000,000 

107,643,930 

Tufts. Coll. & Med. 

22,731,100 

45,000,000 

36,300,000 


Totals 

Overappraisal 

Providence 60% 

Providence College 

Brown University 

128,905,400 

12,782,560 

41,382,300 

258,330,000 

20,000,000 

65,000,000 

240,075,924 

7.1% 

25,552,291 

92,028,083 

Totals 

Underappraisal 

54,164,860 

85,000,000 

117,580,374 

38.2% 

Hartford 65% 

Trinity College 

18,140,160 

28,000,000 

27,000,000 

Un. of Hartford 

16,814,720 

26,000,000 

33,237,000 

Totals 

Underappraisal 

34,954,880 

54,000,000 

60,237,000 

11.6% 

Baltimore 50% 

Loyola-Notre Dame 

8,941,240 

18,000,000 

21,525,156 

Johns Hopkins 

49,469,810 

99,000,000 

129,336,803 

Un. of Baltimore 

2,673,320 

5,300,000 

5,626,658 

Peabody 

5,349,120 

10,700,000 

6,879,150 

Totals 

Underappraisal 

66,433,490 

133,000,000 

163,367,767 

25.1% 

Washington, D.C. 50% 

American University 

27,077,491 

54,000,000 

43,958,424 

Georgetown 

44,461,642 

89,000,000 

100,000,000 

Catholic University 

23,088,768 

46,000,000 

32,135,711 

Trinity College 

7,766,667 

15,500,000 

11,356,726 

Washington Univ. 

27,114,870 

54,000,000 

90,584,897 

Howard University 

33,628,819 

68,000,000 

68,391,048 

Totals 

Underappraisal 

163,138,257 

326,500,000 

346,426,806 

7.4% 

Richmond 100% 

Virginia Com. U. 

76,626,050 

76,626,050 

75,414,033 

Union University 

7,990,000 

7,990,000 

5,059,851 

U. of Richmond 

25,767,600 

25,767,600 

17,439,645 

Totals 

Overappraisal 

110,292,650 

110,292,650 

97,913,529 

11.2% 








Table 8 (continued) 


Official 



Assessment 

Appraisal 

Valuation 

Pittsburgh 50% 




Duquesne Univ. 

9,254,005 

18,500,000 

36,640,733 

Carnegie-Mellon 

20,469,635 

41,000,000 

80,299,000 

Chatham College 

3,707,310 

7,400,000 

10,186,000 

Un. of Pittsburgh 

20,469,635 

41,000,000 

205,508,159 

Totals 

53,900,585 

107,900,000 

332,633,892 

Underappraisal 



208% 

Buffalo 54% 




Canisius College 

$7,175,790 

$13,500,000 

$24,338,000 

U. of New York 

17,067,300 

33,000,000 

60,000,000 

Totals 

24,243,090 

46,500,000 

84,338,000 

Underappraisal 



82.6% 

Cleveland 33.3% 




St. John’s College 

2,514,240 

7,500,000 

6,149,207 

Case-Western 

36,203,140 

110,000,000 

133,466,965 

Totals 

38,717,380 

117,500,000 

139,616,172 

Underappraisal 



19.9% 

St. Louis 33.3% 

St. Louis Univ. 

16,952,320 

51,000,000 

102,362,803 

Washington Univ. 

16,643,710 

50,700,000 

115,452,137 

Totals 

33,596,030 

101,700,000 

217,814,940 

Underappraisal 



114.1% 

St. Paul 100% 




Hamline Univ. 

7,389,600 

7,389,600 

13,000,000 

Macalester Col 

16,759,100 

16,759,100 

25,949,865 

St. Thomas Col. 

15,826,200 

15,826,200 

16,359,019 

Totals 

39,974,900 

39,974,900 

55,308,887 

Underappraisal 



37.5% 

Minneapolis 100% 




U. of Minn. 

261,085,090 

261,085,090 

358,553,8092 

Augustana College 

9,723,725 

9,723,725 

9,900,000 

Totals 

270,808,815 

270,808,815 

368,453,809 

Underappraisal 



36.0% 

Denver 30% 




U. of Denver 

15,240,840 

50,802,320 

50,000,0003 

Loretta College 

2,808,700 

8,432,580 

12,350,000 

Regis College 

1,645,000 

4,936,100 

7,500,000 

Temple Buell Col. 

3,509,090 

10,527,290 

14,000,000 

Totals 

23,203,630 

74,698,290 

83,850,000 

Underappraisal 



12.2% 
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Portland 100% 

Lewis and Clark 

Warner Pacific 

Reed College 

Assossincin 

13,950,680 

2,008,900 

10,193,220 

Appraisal 

13,950,680 

2,008,900 

10,193,220 

OlTicial 

Valuation 

17,496,399 

1,677,000 

10,900,000 

Totals 

26,152,800 

26,152,800 

30,073,399 

Underappraisal 



15.8% 

Grand Total 

1,068,486,757 

1,752,357,455 

2,337,690,499 

Underappraisal 



33% 


‘Assessments and appraisals are taken from the tax rolls; official valuations from the 
American Universities and Colleges, Eleventh Edition, 1973, covering the year 1972, 
published by the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

^The University of Minnesota properties shown here include only those in Minneapolis 
and Ramsey County. There are probably others around the state. 

^The appraisal includes the commercial properties owned by the Colorado Seminary. 
Since the official valuation covers only the University plant, it is obvious that this is 
definitely underappraised by the Denver Assessor. 


Table Nine 

Racial Composition of the 14 Cities 


City 

Population 

Negroes 

Ratio 

Boston 

641,071 

105,000 

16.3% 

Providence 

179,116 

16,000 

8.9% 

Hartford 

158,017 

44,000 

27.9% 

Baltimore 

905,759 

420,000 

46.4% 

Washington 

756,510 

538,000 

71.1% 

Richmond 

249,431 

105,000 

42.0% 

Pittsburgh 

520,117 

105,000 

20.2% 

Buffalo 

462,768 

94,000 

20.4% 

Cleveland 

750,879 

288,000 

38.3% 

St. Louis 

622,236 

254,000 

40.9% 

St. Paul 

474,350 

11,000 

2.3% 

Minneapolis 

434,400 

19,000 

4.4% 

Denver 

514,678 

47,000 

9.1% 

Portland 

566,000 

22,000 

3.8% 

Totals 

7,248,332 

2,068,000 

28.5% 
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Table Ten 



Educational Systems in 

the U.S. 

: 1890-1974 

Item 

1890 

1936 

1964 

1974 

U.S. Population 

62,900,000 

128,190,000 

188,000,000 

212,000,000 

Catholics 

6,257,871' 

20,735,1872 

44,847,381 

48,465,438 

Inc. Children 

8,300,000 

20,735,187 

44,847,371 

48,465,438 

% of Popul. 

10 & 13.1 

16.09 

23.85 

22.81 

U.S. Children 5-17 

18,543,30P 

30,475,677^ 

48,005,0005 

51,482,0006 

In Public Schls. 

12,722,58 P 

25,531,333« 

41,757,6650 

45,499,000'o 

In Cath. Schls. 

665,328" 

2,408,081'2 

5,625,157'5 

3,628,598 

% of Children 

3.6 

7.9 

12.05 

8.0 

Cath. Children 5-17'^ 

2,300,000 

4,970,000 

11,210,000 

12,116,359 

% in Cath. Schls. 

28.9 

48.2 

50.3 

29.9 

4-Yr. College 

Students in U.S. 

237,59215 

2,659,021'^ 

4,206,672'2 

6,473,000'" 

Public 

90,689'5 

1,354,902'^ 

2,596,904'2 

5,507,000'o 

Private 

146,903'5 

1,170,853'^ 

1,609,768'2 

1,815,000 

Catholic 


102,65520 

366,1722' 

407,08122 

% Cath. 


3.8 

8.7 

6.2 

Public Sch. Pupils Receiving 

Released-Time Instruction 

Total Receiving Catholic Instruction^^ 


4,316,931 

9,942,088 

5,253.738 

9,321.474 


% of All Catholic Children 88.8 76.9 


'This includes only those 9 and over. The number below in parentheses is an estimate 
which includes children. The Catholic Directory for 1891 gives the total number for that 
year as 8,579,966. 

2Cf. the 1936 ih, 1013 

^Cf. 1935 Statistical Abstract 107 

"^This number is obtained by averaging the totals for 1930 and 1940. 

5CF. 1966 SA 119 

^CF. 1974 ih. 32: this is for year 1973 
^CF. 1935 ih. 107. 

«CF. 1956 ih. 115 

‘^Cf. Research Report^ NEA, Estimates of School Statistics, 1963-64 p. 8 
'^^Cf. 1974 5/4 Ill; this is for year 1973 
"Cf. 1891 Catholic Directory 
'^Cf. 1936 ih. 1013 

'-^Cf. 1965 Official Catholic Directory 

'“^This line assumes that 25% of all Catholics are between 5 and 17 

'^These statistics are for 1899 and are taken fro the Digest of Educational Statistics, 1962, 

published by the U.S. Dept, of HEW 

'^These figures from ih. of 1946 

'^These statistics are from Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 1962, published by the 
Department of HEW 

'^Cf. 1974 SA Cf. 133; this is for year 1973 
^Vh. 134 

^^From Official Catholic Directory of 1936 

-'From ih. of 1964 

22From ih. of 1974 

2^From ih. of 1964 and 1974 
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Assemblies of God 180, 214 
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Augustana College 133, 262 
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Salt Lake City 8-9; defeated for re- 
election in 1974 160; estimate of, 
concerning exempt property 161- 
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Baltimore 48, analysis of, 61-69; 
religious complex in, 63-66; secular 
complex in, 67; Summary of 
Property in, 67; taxation in, 67; 
analysis of exempt real estate in, 68- 
69; church-sponsored housing in, 
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Banca Privata Italiana 221 
Banghaus Wolff KG of Hamburg 221 
Banker’s Trust Co. 182 
Baptist, a, church in Phoenix 19 
Baptist Bethel Seminary 125 
Baptist Bible College inDenver 142 
Baptist Church in Providence, federal 
grant to, 217 

Baptist Village of Margate, Fla, 
bankruptcy of, 230 
Baptists in colonies 16; in St. Louis 
113 

Baran, Edward, Director of Assess¬ 
ments in D.C. 71 

Barberick, Leo, turned saloon into 
church 241 

Basilica of St. Mary 133, 134 
Baylor University 216 
Bellefontaine Cemetery 114, 117 
Benedictine Fathers, orange grove of, 
in Florida 195 

Bernett, Father, on bingo 185 
Beth Israel Hospital 144 
Bethesda Hospital in St. Louis 118; in 
St. Paul 125 

Bezy, Father, makes plaster statues 
195 

Bill of Rights 17 

Billy Hargis Evangelistic Association 
132; in regard to taxation 237 
Bingo games, receipts from 185 
Bishops, demands of, 12 
Black, Doris, 2 

Black Muslims, businesses of, 192 
Blair, Charles E., of Calvary Temple 
in Denver, indicted 231 
Blake, Dr. Eugene Carson, 178; 
warning of, in regard to church 
wealth 247 

Blessed Virgin, the punishment for 
speaking disrespectfully concer¬ 
ning, in Maryland 61 
Boeing Aircraft 182, 200 
Bolshevik Revolution 16 
Bonneville Dam 150 
Bootstrap operation, the, 30 
Boston 3, analysis of, 37-47 once a 
Protestant citadel 37; Catholic 


immigration to, 39; religious com¬ 
plex in, 39-43; secular complex in, 
43-44; taxation in, 44-45; Summary 
of Property in, 45; analysis of 
exempt real estate in, 46-47; highest 
taxes and prices in, 37-38, 148; 168; 
note 169; 64% of people in, favor 
taxing the churches 249 
Boston Archdiocese 181; sold 
Stigmatine Monastery to State at 
inflated price 230 
Boston University 43, 261; H.S. 41 
Boys Town 222-23 
Brookings Institution, the, 74 
Brotherhood of the Sun, luxurious 
religious communal order, 191; 
operates businesses 191; owns 
Sunburst Farms 191 
Broward Co., Fla., assissors, action 
of, 235, 240 

Brown University 49, 50, 261 
Bryce, James, statement of, 178 
Bryn Mawr Girls School 66 
Buffalo, analysis of, 95-104 public 
domain in, 97-98; religious complex 
in, 98-101; secular complex in, 101; 
analysis of exempt real estate in, 
103-04; note 169 

Buffalo Courier-Express on Catholic 
financial secrecy 182-83 
Burlington Mills 193 
Busch Stadium 115-16 
Business fronts of churches 33 
Byrnes, Tom, St. Louis Auditor 113 
Byzantine Seminary in Pittsburgh 85 


Caesar, Caesar’s 12 
California 2, aid of, to religious 
organizations 211 
California Lutheran College 212 
California Tech. 222 
Calvary Cemetery 114, 117 
Calvary Temple in Denver 142; 231 
Calvin, John, in Geneva 15 
Campbell, James, Salt Lake City 
Assessor 158 
Cancer Societies 36 
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Canisius College 95, 100, 262; High 
School 100 

Capital gains, treatment of, in IR 
Code 32 

Capuano, Donald M., Providence 
Assessor 49 

Capuchin priests 195; investments of, 
197 

Carberry, John Joseph Cardinal, of 
St. Louis 117 
Carnegie Institution 75 
Carnegie-Mellon Institute 90, 262 
Carryover provisions in the IR Code 
for gifts to churches 32 
Carthusian Order, liquors of, 189 
Case-Western 110, 262 
Cathedral of Mary Our Queen 65 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion in Denver 139 
Cathedral, the, of St. Paul 127 
Cathedral of Tomorrow 226-27; 
purchase by, of businesses 226; 
ordered to stop selling unregistered 
securities 227; insolvent 227 
Catholic Archdiocese of San Fran¬ 
cisco 202; of Chicago 213 
Catholic 13, 15, 36, 39; history in 
Maryland 61-62; growth and 
decline 65, 73, 165-67; conferences 
73, 181; parishes and school enroll¬ 
ment 171; charities 185; life in¬ 
surance companies 189; T-V and 
radio programs 194; orders and 
their assets 197-200; Relief Ad¬ 
ministration 208-09 
Catholic College of Racine, bankrupt, 
sale of property by, 201 
Catholic Directory, The, note 264 
Catholic hierarchy overthrown by 
Calvin 15 

Catholic Lending Library in Hartford 
held taxable 248 
Catholic Reporter, The, 224 
Catholic University of America 73, 
202, 261 

Catholicism exclusive religion 13 
Catholics in colonies 16 
Catholics in Salt Lake City 159 


Census of Religious Bodies note 255, 
note 257 

Chaplaincies 217-18 
Charles Miller Hospital 127 
Chase Mansion in D.C. 186 
Chatham College 90, 262 
Cheyenne diocese 201 
Chicago Archdiocese, financial report 
of, 183; owns garbage dumps 193 
Childrens Hospital in St. Louis 118 
Chinese Taoist Temple, grant to, 217 
Christ Church Cathedral in Hartford 
57 

Christian Broadcasting Network 194 
Christian Brothers winery 24, 30; lost 
exemption 189,200; sale by, of land 
201; ruled not a church 239-40 
Christian Echoes v. United States case 
in which Hargis organization ruled 
taxable on income 239 
“Christian Embassy” in D.C. 186 
Christian Gosepl, message of, 11 
Christian missionaries, early, pristine 
teaching 12 

Christian Science Monitor 193 
Christian Scientists, business complex 
of, 193 

Christianity under Constantine 12-13 
Church building corporations 228-29 
Church failures in business 230-32 
Church congregations in U.S. 254 
Church exemptions, cost of, 18-20 
Church Extension Plan 228 
Church housing projects 186-89; cost 
of, to taxpayers 188-89; 212; in the 
courts 238 

Church income from bequests 184-85 
Church of God 180; property of, 181 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints (Mormon, LDS) 25; business 
fronts of, 33; listings of, 158; exempt 
properties of, 158, corporations of, 
158; tithing practiced in, 180; no 
financial reports from 183 
Church of Perfect Liberty 191-92 
Church of Scientology 25 
Church property, exempt, cost of, 18- 
20; 165-167 
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Church retirement homes 64; 125; 142; 
212 

Church Services Programs 228 
Church-state union under Catholie 
Church 13; attempts to break 16; in 
American colonies 16-17 
Church Wealth and Business Income 
2, 166, note 257 

Church wealth, tax-exempt, expan¬ 
sion of, in U.S. 257 
Church World Service 208 
Churches and Church Membership in 
the United States note 259 
Churches can “launder” money 33 
Churches, immunities of, under Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 29-30 
Churches, number of, and size of 
congregations 20; 171, 175,254,255 
Churches in 14 cities and nationally 
171; 175 

Churches: Their Riches, Revenues, 
and Immunities, The, 3 
Churches, valuations and appraisals 
of, 18-19; 165, 167,172, 174-75, 257 
Cistercian Abbey in Quebec 194 
Clerics and religious, immunities of, 
21-25; meals and lodging of, ex¬ 
cludable from gross income 22-23 
Cleveland, analysis of, 105-12; ethnic 
groups in, 105; property in, slipping 
off tax rolls 106; public domain in, 
107; religious complex in, 107-09; 
secular complex in, 109-10; taxa¬ 
tion in, 110; Summary of Property 
in, 110; analysis of exempt real 
estate in, 111-12 
CODEC 209 

Collection plate, income from, 179-81 
College of St. Catherine 127 
College of St. Thomas 127 
Colorado Seminary 125,139; organiz¬ 
ed by Evans 141-142; note 263 
Colorado Woman’s College 142, 144 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
documentary of, June 18, 1968, 
dealing with religious exemptions 
and taxation 249-50 
Columbia Christian College 151 


Columbia River 148 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 39 
Concordia College in St. Paul 125; in 
Portland 151 

Condordia Fund owns Ambassador 
Hotel in Milwaukee 193 
Conference of Major Superiors of 
Men 225 

Congregationalists in colonies 16 
Constantine, Emperor, established 
authoritarian church 11; Edict of 
Toleration of, 12; outlawed every 
cult except Catholic Church 13 
Constitution 17 

Continental Securities Corporation 
228 

Cooperative Security Corporation of 
EDS Church 158 

Corporation Aggregate 25; how used 
182 

Corporation of the Presiding Bishop 
of the EDS Church 158 
Corporation Sole defined 25 Catholic 
Church organizations under, 182 
Cote, Eouis, assessor of Providence 49 
Council of Nicaea 12 
Covenant Minnehaha Academy 133 
Cowin, William, refusal of, to release 
funds for purchase of Stigmatine 
Monastery 230 

Cox, Claire, estimate of, concerning 
income of religious institutions 180 
Creighton University of Omaha 216 
Cromwellian revolution, the, 16 
Cumulative List of Exempt Organ¬ 
izations 31 

Curtis-Wright aircraft 182, 200 
Cuyahoga Community College 107 
Cybele, temple of, in Rome 13 
Czechoslovakia 95 


Daggett, Orville, in Assessor’s Office, 
Minneapolis 131 
Daughters of St. Paul 195 
Deaconess, Church of Christ Hospital 
in St. Eouis 117 

Deaconess Hospital in Boston 41 
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Deaton, Mrs. Ada, Broward Co. 

Assessor, action of, 240 
Declaration of Independence note 7 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire by Gibbon 12 
Deductions for donors to exempt 
organizations 31-32 
DeGeorgia Corporation 182 
Del Mar Turf Club 222 
Denver 106, analysis of, 139-47; 
method of assessment in, 139-40; a 
predominantly white-Protestant 
community 140; public exempts in, 
141; religious complex in, 141-44; 
taxation in, 144-45; Summary of 
Property in, 145; analysis of exempt 
real estate in, 146-47; note 169 
Denver Museum of Arts 139 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 210 

Department of Labor, grants of, to 
churches 213 

De Ranee Foundation, Milwaukee, a 
feeder for Catholic diocese 185 
Deseret Publishing Co. 190 
Differderfer v. Central Baptist 
Church, important court case in¬ 
volving taxation of church property 
234-35 

Digest of Educational Statistics note 
264 

Diocese of Rhode Island 50 
.Diocletian, Emperor, edicts of, 
against the Christians 12 
Disciples of Christ, investments of, 
196, 197 

Disclosure, churches should make, of 
finances 251; most Protestant 
bodies do 251 

District of Columbia 2, 70-78 
Divine Light Mission operates 
businesses for benefit of Guru 
Maharaj Ji 191; escaped Colorado 
sales tax 240; used vow of poverty 
240 

Divine Right of Kings 16 
Divine Word Missionaries, universal 
gift shop of, 195 


Don Bosco High School in Boston 41 
Douglas Aircraft 182, 200 
Downs, George M., Administrator of 
Assessments in Baltimore 62 
Doyle, Paul E. Supervisor of Real 
Estate Audit Section in Denver 140 
Drinan, Robert F., Jesuit, 197-98; life¬ 
style of, 198 

Dubuque diocese owns Montgomery 
Ward store building 185 
Dumbarton College, the Catholic, 
sold to Howard U. 73, 75 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute in 
Minneapolis 135 

Duquesne University 88, 92; grant to, 
by Urban Development 215; 262 
Durham, Frank L., of the So. Bapt. 

Church Annuity Board 203 
D’Youville College in Buffalo 100 

Edict of Toleration 12, 13 
Economic Opportunity Act 207-08; 
poured out billions for churches 
208; survives as Community Ser¬ 
vices Administration 208 
Education, religious, subsidized by 
federal government 209-11 
Educational Systems in the U.S.: 
1890-1974 264 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, grants under, to Boys Town 
223 

Elijah Muhammed 192 
Ellsworth Air Force Base 215 
Elysium, belief in, antedated 
Christianity 10 

Emerson College in Boston 43, 261 
Emmanuel College in Boston 41,261 
England, Roman Cath. Church in, 
owned two-thirds of land 14-15 
Episcopal Bishop’s residence in Salt 
Lake City taxed 162, 238 
Episcopal Deaconess Hospital in 
Buffalo 98; in Cleveland 107 
Episcopal Church of Holy Cross in 
So. Carolina, grant to, 217 
Episcopal Church, income of, 180; 
investments of, 196 
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Episcopal Housing Corp. 212 
Episcopal Trinity Cathedral in 
Cleveland 107 

Erie Co. Library in Buffalo 97 
Ervin, Senator Sam J., frustrated in 
attempt to discover government 
subsidies to religion 206; estimate 
of, 208 

Establishment Clause of First Amend¬ 
ment 211 

Estate taxation reduced by gifts to 
churches 32-33 

Ethan Allen Air Force Base 215 
Evangel College 214 
Evans, founder of Colorado Seminary 
141-42 

Exempt organizations, IR Code 
provisions concerning, 26-28 
Exempt property records kept in only 
20 states 2 

Exempt religious property in the U.S. 

appraised value of, 165-66 
Exempt Property Assessments in 14 
Cities 173 

Exempt Properties, Private, Assess¬ 
ment on Categories of, in 14 Cities 
172; three principal categories of, 
244 

Exempt real estate in the U.S. 3, 170, 
172, 173, 174 

Fair and True Assessments in 
Minneapolis 132, note 137 
Fairview Park Hospital in Cleveland 
110 

Fall Enrollment in Higher Education 
note 264 

Fall River, Mass., aid of, to Jewish 
and Catholic charities 214 
Father Dempsey’s Hotels in St. Louis 
117 

FCC, role of, 195 

Federal Housing Authority in St. 
Louis 115; funds of, advanced for 
church-housing projects 188 
Federal Reserve saved Franklin Bank 
221 

Feeder Corporations, operation of, 28 


Final Judgment failed to materialize 
14 

First Amendment in re religion 17 
First and Second Estates in France 16 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
and Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa 229 
Food for Peace Programs 208-09 
Fordham University 216 
Foster, Rev. Atwood, Assemblies of 
God pastor, operator of church 
building corporations 228-29 
Founding Fathers 17 
Fourteen cities a microcosm 2 
Franciscans, immunities of, 24; in¬ 
vestments of, 197; nuns of the 
Blessed Sacrament of, 195 
Franklin 16 

Franklin National Bank of New York, 
collapse of, 221 
Free Methodists 180 
French, revolution of, 16; traders in 
St. Louis 113 

Gallup poll showed that 44% favor 
taxation of church sanctuaries 250 
Garbage dumps owned by Chicago 
Archdiocese 193 

Garson, Michael, on Divine Light 
Mission 191 

Genealogical Society of the LDS 
Church 158 

General Rose (Jewish) Hospital in 
Denver 144 

George Washington University and 
Hospital 75 

Georgetown University and Hospital, 
Jesuit, 73, 198, 261 
Georgia 2 

German-Protestant Orphan’s Home 
in St. Louis 114 

Germany, Thirty Years War in, 15; 

Reformation in, 15, 95 
Gianni, A.P. 200 
Gibbon, Edward, 12 
Gibbons, Francis M., of LDS Church, 
letter of, 183 

Glenmary Home Missionaries 201 
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Goldfarb, Corp. Counsel Alexander 
A., 57, 248 

Golden Triangle of Pittsburgh 85, 86 
Gollin, James, Worldly Goods 179 
Gospel, what is the, 27 
Government services and expen¬ 
ditures for religion 1,208-09; 
giveaways 214-15 
Graeco-Roman cults 11 
Graham, Billy, 132; radio and T-V 
programs of, 195 

Graham, Frank P. in N.Y. Times 207 
Grant, Ulysses S., message of, to 
Congress on churches 17 
Great Armada, purposes of, 15 
Greece 85 

Green, Bishop Joseph of Reno 224, 
225 

Guru Maharaj Ji of Divine Light 
Mission 191; lavish life-style of, 191; 
240 

Gustavus Adolphus Lutheran Church 
124 

Gustavus Vasa 15 
Guthrie Theater 135 

Haberman, John, Cleveland Auditor 
105 

Halbert, Judge Sherrill, 239-40 
Hamilton Mines 228 
Hamline University 125, 262 
Hammond, Theodore A., Budget 
Director in Denver 140 
Hanna Boys Center 224 
Hargis, Billy James, and Christian 
Echoes Ministry 25, 239 
Hartford 48, analysis of, 55-60; public 
domain in, 56; religious complex in, 
56-59; taxation in, 59; Summary of 
Property in, 59; analysis of exempt 
real estate in, 60; 168 
Hartford Hospital, the, 58-69; 

Seminary 57; University 59, 261 
Hawthorne 37 

Health Services Corporation (LDS) 
158 

Healy, Frank J., Oregon State Com¬ 
missioner 228 


Henry VIII, confiscation by, of 
English Abbey lands 14-15 
Hensley, Kirby J. of Universal Life 
Church, operation of 241; defeated 
IRS 241 

Herstatt Bank 221 
HEW 214 

Higgins, Father Thomas, Jesuit, 
blackjack dealer 198 
Higher Education Facilities Act 210 
Hill-Burton Act, aid under, to church- 
related hospitals 166,207, 213, 218, 
252 

Historical Atlas of the U.S. note 254 
Holy Ghost Fathers 216 
Holy Temple Church on the Rock of 
Boston 41 

Home Missions Sisters of America, 
investments of, 197 
Home of the Friendless 114, 117 
Homestead Exemption 127, 128 
Horace Bushnell Memorial Hall 
Corp. in Hartford 59 
Hospice of Alverne 117 
Hospitals not charities 252 
Hospitals, the Catholic, 199 
Hotel Utah, LDS owned, 190 
House Ways and Means Committee 
29 

Housing and Community Develop¬ 
ment Act 212 

Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority 131-32; grants of, to 
churches 211-12 

Housing projects, church, 64, 125, 
142, 186-89 

Howard University, purchase of 
Dumbarton College by, 73, 75; 261 
HUD’s Neighborhood Facilities 
Program, housing projects of, 187- 
88; aid to religious colleges 210-11; 
regulations of, 217; reported that 
64% of the people in Boston favor 
taxation of churches 249 
Humbard, Rex, pastor of the 
Cathedral of Tomorrow, 226-27; T- 
V and radio programs of, 194, 227; 
guilty of fraud 227 
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Hunt V. McNair 210 
Hungary 87, 95 
Hurley, Bishop Mark 224 

IBM, church investments in, 197 
Ihlenfeldt, Dale E., on Society of the 
Divine Saviour 226 
Ike, Rev., promises of prosperity 180; 
radio and T-V programs of, 194; 
purchase of Leow’s Theater by, 194- 
95 

Iliff Seminary and Widow 142 
Illinois, aid of, to religious education 
211 

Income, active and passive, 26-28 
Indo-China Resource Center, 
criticisms of churches 209 
Internal Revenue Code 17; provisions 
of, in re churches and religious 
personnel 21-34 

Internal Revenue Service indifferent 
to church violations 30 
Interreligious Coalition on Housing 
212 

Ireland 95 

Irish in Boston 37 

Isis, sanctuaries of, in Rome 13 

Italy, church-state union in, 16 

Jefferson’s religious philosophy 7; Bill 
for Establishing Religious Freedom 
note 7, 16; delcaration concerning 
First Amendment 206 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 124; Classic 
example of business in religion 192; 
defeated New York assessor 237-38 
Jesuit Order, immunities of, 24; owner 
of Loyala U. and tax-exempt WWL 
29; Novitiate Wines of, 189; 
employments of, 198-99; rich do¬ 
main of, 200-01; operates 28 
colleges and universities in U.S. 
200; declining membership of and 
sale of land by, 200-01; 202 
Jewish exempts 3; divisions 36 
John Sexton Sand and Gravel Corp. 
in Chicago 193 


Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital 66, 261 
Johnson, Lyndon B. 229 
Joseph in Egypt, law of, 10 
Joshua, book of, 11 
Judson Bible College 151 

Kaiser Hospital in Portland 151 
Kennecott Office Building in Salt 
Lake City, LDS owned, 190 
Kennedy, John F. 229 
Kimball, Spencer V., of LDS, 183 
King George 37 
Kings College 216 
Kinsolving, Lester, 222 
Knights of Columbus 187, life in¬ 
surance of, 189; promoted federal 
loans to Catholic students 213 
Know-Nothings 61 
Krol, John Cardinal, 229 
Kudran, Joseph F., in Pittsburgh 
jAssissor’s office 86 

Lady of Peace High School closed in 
St. Paul 126 

Land Clearance Redevelopment 
Authority in St. Louis 115 
LaSalle Provincialate, sale by, of 
property, 201 

Law Enforcement Assistance Associa¬ 
tion aid to churches 212 
LDS (Cf. Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints or Mormons) 
Temple in D.C. 158; office building 
in New York 190; tax-exempt office 
building in Salt Lake City 190 
Lee, J. Bracken, the Honorable, 160 
Legal Data Center 212 
Leo the Great 14 

Levites, the religious privileges of, 11 
Lewis and Clark College 153, 263 
Licinius, executed by Constantine 12 
Life Center of Calvary Temple in 
Denver 231 

Life insurance companies, church- 
owned 189 

Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials 
overshadowed by Watergate 203 
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Liquor, Catholic Church, business 
189-90 

Little Sisters of the Poor 117 
Lockheed aircraft 182, 200 
LoBello, Nino, author of Vatican 
U.S.A. 179 

Loma Linda Food Company, tax- 
exempt Seventh-Day Adventist 
business 193 
Longfellow 37 

Loretto Heights College, formerly 
Catholic, now secular 143, 144, 262 
Los Angeles Archdiocese owns office 
building 193 

Louis XV, King of France, 113 
Louisiana 2 

Loyola-Notre Dame College in 
Baltimore 65, 261 

Loyola University in New Orleans, 
owner of WWL 29; in Chicago 215 
Luther and his 95 Theses 15 
Lutheran Brotherhood Life Insurance 
Co. 189; assets of, 189 
Lutheran, a, church in Minneapolis 
18-19; Hospital in Cleveland 107; in 
St. Louis 117; theological seminary 
and hospitals in St. Paul 125; 
churches and hospitals in 
Minneapolis 133 

Lutheran Church Supply Store in 
Hartford held taxable 248 
Lutheran World Relief criticized 209 
Lutherans in the colonies 16 
Lutherans predominant among 
Protestants in St. Paul 124 
Lynch, James O. Portland Assess¬ 
ment Rolls Supervisor 148, 149 
Lyng-Blomsten Hospital in St. Paul 
127 


Macalester College 125, 262 
Madison, James, 16; 178 
Madonna Towers 238 
Majaraj Ji. cf. Guru Majaraj Ji 
Maher, Bishop Leo T., of Santa Rosa, 
Calif. 223-24; built five empty 
parochial schools 224 


Manger, Barbara, Director of 
CODEL 209 

Manila Cathedral, built with U.S. 

federal funds 216 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust 182 
Marist Fathers 295 
Marquette University 216 
Marymount Hospital in Cleveland 
109 

Masonic properties sometimes taxed 
9; Children’s Hospital in Salt Lake 
City true charity 161 
Mass, English or Latin, how Catholics 
feel concerning, 213 
Massachusetts, aid of, to religious 
education 211 

Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 39 
Mayo’s in Minneapolis 135 
McCormack, John, Congress Majori¬ 
ty leader, received Vatican decora¬ 
tion 215-16 

McFarland, Auxiliary Bishop Nor¬ 
man, in Reno 225 

McKenzie, Rev. Bob, of Savannah, 
opposed to church taxation 250 
McLoughlin, Father John, Jesuit, 
197-98; life-style of, 198 
Medders, Ernest, and Poor Sisters of 
St. Francis 226 
Medes and Persians 10 
Mehegan, Charles J. District Director 
of Office of the Assessor in Boston 
38 

Mellons, the, of Pittsburgh 85 
Menendez, Albert, 2 
Mennonite Section of IR Code 23-24 
Mercantile Library in St. Louis 114, 
118 

Mercy Hospital in Buffalo 100; in 
Denver 143 

Method of Analysis 36 
Methodist Publishing House, profits 
of, 189; decision of courts concer¬ 
ning, 235-36 

Methodists in D. of C. selling land 202 
Metro Medical Center 132 
Mexican-Americans 140, 141 
Michigan Catholic Weekly 186 
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Michigan Christian Advocate on 
church taxation 250 
Milwaukee Archdiocese 201 
Minneapolis, analysis of, 131-38; 
appraisals and assessments in, 132, 
religious complex in, 132-135; 
secular exempts in, 135; taxation in, 
135-36; Summary of Property in, 
138; analysis of exempt real estate 
in, 137-38; 171; note 169; 174 
Minnesota predominantly white 122; 
provided parochiaid 126; 
Homestead Exemption in, 127,128 
Missionaries of Our Lady of La 
Sallette 224-25 

Missouri, the, law, regarding 
assessments 119 
Mitchell-Lama Act 96-97 
Moe, Gordon E., Minneapolis 
Assessor 131 
Monks Bread 195 

Montgomery-Ward store building in 
Dubuque 185 

Moon, Rev. Sun Myung, cult of, 190; 

multi-millionaire 190-91 
Mormon (cf. Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints and LDS 
Church) bishop 27; business of, 190 
Mother M. Bernadette de Lourdes, 
statement of, 208 

Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, 88 
Mt. Olivet Lutheran Church 133 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Ursuline Academy, 
investments of, 197 
Multnomah Bible School 151 
Multnomah County 148 
Mundelein College 215 
Municipal Housing Authority in 
Buffalo 97 

Murchison, Clint, and Boys Town 222 
Mutual (Catholic) Protective In¬ 
surance Company of Omaha 189 

Nance, Wendel, Calvary Temple fund 
raiser, indicted 231 
National American Corp. 228 
National Association of Catholic 
Laymen on financial reports of 


Church 183 

National Catholic Conference, federal 
money, sought by, 208 
National Catholic Register, property 
of, tax-exempt 140 
National Council of Churches, es¬ 
timate of, in re income of member 
churches 180-81; site of, on River¬ 
side Drive donated by Rockefeller 
186; military investments of, 186 
National Defense Act of 1968, aid 
under, to church colleges 206-07 
National Geographic Society 74; not a 
charity 252 

National Historic Preservation Act, 
grants of, to churches 217 
National Institute of Education, 
grants of, to Roman Catholics 213 
National Jewish Hospital for Con¬ 
sumptives in Denver 144 
National Presbyterian Church 72 
National Religious Broadcasters, 
estimate by, of money spent for 
religious broadcasting 195 
National Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, financial collapse of, 
229-30 

National Steel 182, 200 
Nazarenes, Church of the, income of, 
180 

Nazareth Hall, the Catholic, now 
Northwestern College 126 
Negroes in Denver 140; in Portland 
149 

Nelson, Professor Claron, of Univer¬ 
sity of Utah 160 

New England, geographical and 
economic appraisal of, 48-49 
New Jersey, aid of, to religious 
education 211 
New Orleans 113, 122 
New York 48; aid of, to religious 
education 211 

New York Archdiocese, expenditures 
of, 181; endowment owned by, 182; 
substantial holdings of, in cor¬ 
porations, 182; financial report of, 
182 
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New York City finances church care of 
unwanted children 214 
New York Times concerning the 
Economic Opportunity Act 207 
New York University, Buffalo Branch 
96 

Niagara Circle in Buffalo 95 
Noel, Governor of Rhode Island 218 
Northeastern University in Boston 43, 
261 

Northern California Presbyterian 
Homes 187-88 

Northern Pacific Lutheran Hospital 
in St. Paul 125 
Numbers, book of, 11 

Oberhansley, Rex, Representative in 
Utah legislature, bill of, requiring 
counties to maintain records of 
exempt property 157 
Oblate Fathers operate Madonna 
Towers in Rochester 238 
Oblate Novitiate of Mary Immaculate 
raises fowls for market 194; 
businesses of, 195; operate WMRY 
radio 195-96 

Official Catholic Directory 24, 41,50, 
51, 88, 143, 181, 199, note 255, note 
256, note 259, note 264 
Ohio, aid of, to religious education 
211 

Old Stone Presbyterian Church in 
Cleveland 107 

Old Testament, principles of, carried 
over into Judaeo-Christian tradi¬ 
tion 10-11 

Oral Roberts, T-V and radio 
programs of, 194 

Original Church of God and True 
Holiness in Cleveland 107-08 
Original International Trinity Church 
of God in Christ 57 
Orlando Stock Corporation 190 
O’Reilly General Hospital 214 
Orsinger, Victor J., promoter, 
handled funds of Society of the 
Divine Saviour 225; Parkwood 
investment project of, 225-26 


Orthodox Church 88; establishment 
of, in Cleveland 105; Cathedral of, 
in Alaska 217 
Our Lady of Snows 195 
Osiris, priests of, 10 
Ozark Methodist Manor of Marion- 
ville, Missouri, tax-exempt 238 

Pallotine Missionaries sweepstakes 
promotion 185 

Parker, Dr. Everett, of Church of 
Christ, statement of, about religious 
broadcasting 195 
Parker House in Boston 38 
Patristic literature 14 
Pauline epistles 11 

Pauline Fathers and Shrine of Our 
Lady of Czestochowa 229 
Peabody Institute 66, 261 
Peace of Westphalia 15 
Pearl Harbor, attack on, 215 
Pennsylvania, western, immigration 
into, from European countries 85; 
General State Authority 87; aid of, 
to religious education 211; grants 
of, 213; passed a “tax anything” law 
249 

Pentecostal movement 213 
Peruvian Foundation for the 
Development of New Housing, 
headed by two priests 193-94 
Peter, the Most Blessed 14 
Pharaohs, priest-gods 10 
Phoenix, Arizona 49 
Pierce v. Sisters, landmark decision 
concerning parochial education 150 
Pilgrims Inn 195 
Pioneer Stake of Utah 158 
Pittsburgh, analysis of, 85-94; 
religious complex in, 87-90; the 
secular complex in, 90; taxation in, 
90-91; Summary of Property in, 92; 
analysis of exempt real estate in, 93- 
94; note 102 

Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania 
Authorities 86 

Pittsburgh Catholic diocese, Sunday 
collections in, 179 
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Pittsburgh Catholic, plant of, taxed, 
249 

Pittsburgh Parking Authority 85 
Pittsburgh University 90, 92 
Pohl, Rev. Keith J., on church 
taxation 250-51 
Poland 95 

Polish Roman Catholic Union of 
America 189 , 

Polynesian Culture Center 190 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis of Seraph 
226 

Population and Church Com¬ 
municants in the U.S. 171,255, 258 
Portland assessments 153, 242 
Portland 3, 67, 124, 131, 140; 

prosperous 149; Rose Capital 149; 
recreational and educational 
facilities 149; diversity of industry 
in, 149; schools of, debt-free 149; 
Protestant community in, 150 
Portland and Multnomah Co., 
analysis of, 148-56; low ratio of 
exempt property in, 148; public 
domain in, 150; the religious com¬ 
plex in, 150-52; the secular complex 
in, 152-53; taxation in, 153-54; 
Summary of Property in, 154; 
analysis of exempt real estate in, 
155-56 

Portland and Oregon free enterprise 
149; no tax increases in, without 
general referendum 149; attempts to 
establish sales tax in, defeated 153; 
other taxes in, 154; generous 
property tax-exemptions in, note 
155 

Portugal, church-state union in, 16 
Potato famine in Ireland 39 
Praise the Lord for Tax-Exemption, 
55, 141, 176, note 175, note 176, 
note 257 

Presbyterian church, a, 18 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, 
report of, 184 

Presbyterian Hospital Home 142 
Presbyterian St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Cleveland 107 


Presbyterian Seminary in Richmond 
81; in Pittsburgh 88 
Presbyterians in colonies 16 
Proletarian revolution 16 
Property exemptions 161, 165; 170; 
172; 174; 257; 260 

Property, Summary, 167; tax in the 14 
Cities 169; assessments 173; analysis 
of, 260 

Property sales by religious 
organizations 201-02 
Protestant (s) 1; exempts, increase of, 
3; Reformation 15; church-state 
union under, 15, 36, 39; in 

Maryland 61; retirement homes 64, 
125, 142, 211-12; properties 165-67, 
170; composition of, 176; financial 
reports of, 183, 183-84; grants to, 
217 

Providence, analysis of, 48-54; public 
domain in, 50; religious complex in, 
50-52; taxation in, 52-53; Summary 
of Property in, 53; analysis of 
exempt real estate in, 54; 106 
Providence, Catholic bishop of, 50 
Providence College 51, 217, 261 
Province of St. Joseph, investments 
of, 197 

Pruitt-Igoe Homes 115 
Public domain, the, 244-46; estent of 
the federal 244; taxation of, vs. 
revenue sharing 244; federal grants 
to D. of C. 245; why exempt sports 
stadia? 245 

Publishing, church, 189 
Purchase-and-lease back 33-34 
Puritan-Calvinism 37 

Quaker traders in Providence 49; 

Meeting House, grant to, 217 
Queen of the Rockies 139 

Racial and Religious Composition of 
14 Cities 169, 263 

Railroads and Utilities 122, 124; note 
127; 140 

Raiman, Larraine 71 
Ramsey County 122-23 
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Real and Personal Property in 14 
Cities, the Taxable 168 
Real Form Girdle Co., 227 
Red Cross 36; no charity 252 
Redevelopment Authority 39, 85, 86, 
107, 115, 123, 131-32, 211-12, 216 
Reed College 153 

Reformed Church in colonies 16; 

investments of, 197 
Reformation, the, 15 
Regis College 143, 262 
Rehoboam, rebellion against, 11 
Religious Composition of Cities 258 
Religious Empire, the changing, 174; 
246 

Religious enterprise, the, 204, 205 
Religious Exempt Property in the 14 
Cities 174 

Religious exemptions 21-34; 246-51; 
upheavals against, in Europe and 
Mexico 246-47 

Religious orders, exemptions of, 24; 
assets of Church 197; faltering 
recruitments 197; wealth of, dif¬ 
ficult to estimate 198; women’s, 
have achieved distinction 199 
Religious privileges 17-18 
Religious publishing houses 235-38 
Religious ratios in U.S. 255 
Renaissance 14 
Reno diocese 224-25 
Rensaeller Poly. Institute 59 
Rent Subsidy Act 212 
Rental Value of Parsonages 22-23 
Republic Steel 182, 200 
Research Report, NEA Estimates of 
School Statistics note 264 
Retirement projects in Denver 142 
Revenue Sharing in St. Louis 116 
Revolutions, cause of, 15-16 
Richmond 67; analysis of, 79-84; 
public domain in, 80; the religious 
complex in, 80-82; taxation in, 82- 
83; Summary of Property in, 83; 
analysis of exempt real estate in, 84; 
168; 100 per cent assessments in, 84, 
242 

Roman Catholic Archdiocese in 


Cologne 221 

Roman Catholic empire in U.S. 
shrinking 3; clerics of, 24, 34, 95; 
two studies concerning, 179; es¬ 
timated income of, 179-80; 204; 
reports of, 180, 181; resources of, 
225 

Roumania 85, 95 
Russia 85 

Sacerdotal orders 24 

Saginaw diocese 185 

St. Anthonys Hospital 143 

St. Benedicts Abbey 195 

St. Bonifacious College 126 

St. Francis Hospital 58 

St. James Manor, tax-exempt 238 

St. Johns Bread 195 

St. Johns College in Washington 73; 

in Cleveland 109, 262 
St. Johns Hospital 109 
St. Johns Seminary 41 
St. Josephs College High School 216; 

Church sells turtle soup 193 
St. Josephs Hospital in St. Paul 127; 
in Denver 143 

St. Josephs Trust Fund, managed by 
LaSallette Fathers 224 
St. Josephs Villa 159 
St. Louis 67, 106, 124, 139, 168; 
analysis of, 113-21; the federal 
domain in, 115-16; the religious 
complex in, 116-18; the secular 
complex in, 118; taxation in, 119; 
analysis of exempt real estate in, 
120-21 

St. Louis Cathedral 115, 117 
St. Louis University 114,117,216,262 
St. Lukes Hospital in St. Louis 117; in 
St. Paul 125 

St. Margarets Academy in 
Minneapolis sold to Bd. of Ed. 134 
St. Marys Catholic Church of New¬ 
port, fcderal grant to, 217 
St. Marys Hospital in Minneapolis 
134-35; in San Francisco 217 
St. Marys School for Deaf in Buffalo 
100 
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St. Marys Seminary in Baltimore 65 
St. Michaels College 214-15 
St. Nicholas Greek Church in Newark 
216 

St. Patricks Cathedral 182 
St. Paul and Ramsey Co., analysis of, 
122-30; public domain in, 123; the 
religious complex in, 124-27; taxa¬ 
tion in, 127-28; Summary of 
Property in, 128; analysis of exempt 
real estate in, 129-30; note 169, note 
174 

St. Paul Diocese owns department 
store 185 

St. Pauls Priory 127 
St. Peters Church 13 
St. Peters Fishing Lures 195 
St. Regis Educational Corporation 
143 

St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, 143 
St. Vincents Hospital in Cleveland 
109; School in St. Louis 114 
Sakyama, Rev. Seiki, of Church of 
Perfect Liberity 192 
Sales Tax defeated in Oregon 153 
Saloon made into church 241, 243 
Salt Lake City and County, analysis 
of, 157-64; religious complex in, 
158-60; taxation in, 164; Estimated 
Value of Real Estate in, 164 
Salvation Army in Boston 41; in St. 

Louis 114, 117 
San Diego diocese 215 
San Francisco 139 
Sanctuaries in U]S] 18, 175, 254 
Santa Rosa scandal 223-24 
Sargent, Governor, of Mass. 230 
Sauvageau, Superior Dom Fidele, of 
Trappist monks 194 
Savior cults in pagan world 11 
Scanlan, Brother Robert O., state¬ 
ment of, 201 

Schuller, Rev. Robert, on tithing 180 
Secular exempts, charitable, defined 
8-9, 160-61, 251-52 
Secularization of culture 10 
Sedensky, Joseph, Deputy Auditor in 
Cleveland 105 


Serbia 85 

Seventh-Day Adventists, con¬ 
tributions of, to Church, 180; 
business of, 193 
Shakers note 26 

Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
the, 73 

Shriner Hospital in Salt Lake City, a 
true charity 160-61; 251-52 
Shriver, R. Sargent, on OEO grants to 
churches 208 

Sidwell Friends School 72 
Simmons College in Boston 43, 261 
Sims, James F., attorney for SEC, 
warning of, on bonds 229-30 
Sindona, Vatican agent 221 
Sisters, of Charity, Hospital of, in 
Buffalo 100; of Mary in St. Louis 
114; of Holy Cross Hospital in Salt 
Lake City 159; of Charity, in¬ 
vestments of, 197; of Presentation 
in Dubuque 198; of St. Dominic 201 
Social Security and religious per¬ 
sonnel 23-24; contributions to, 27, 
34 

Societa Generate Immobiliare, Italian 
based corporation, builder of 
Watergate 203; controlled by 
Vatican 203 

Society of the Divine Saviour, 
bankruptcy of, 225-26 
Socrates 11 
Solomon 11 

Somerwell County, Texas, Com¬ 
missioners of, on church taxes 249 
Son of Man 18 
Sophocles 11 

Southern Baptist Convention, 
business investments of, 193; taxa¬ 
tion of publishing house in 
Nashville 236 

Southern Baptist University in Rich¬ 
mond 81 

Southern Baptists, contributions of, 
180 

Spain 15; church-state union in, 16 
Spanish, the, in St. Louis 113 
Stewart, Rev. Don, of Miracle Valley 
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in Arizona, does big business in 
prayer cloths 191 
Summit School in St. Paul 127 
Spiegel, Der, article in, on American 
Jesuits 200 

Spinner, Salvador, Assessor in Buf¬ 
falo, 96; statments of, 96, 97 
Standard and Poors Building, owned 
by Trinity Church 227 
State aid and loans to religious 
schools 211; for Lutheran housing 
in Oregon 213 

State Constitution of Utah, provisions 
of, 8, 160-61 

Statistical Abstract 167, note 170, 
note 264 

Statler-Hilton Hotel in Buffalo 95 
Steelers, the Pittsburgh 86 
Stigmatine Monastery, sale of, 230 
Strong, Margaret Woodbury, bequest 
of, to church 185 
Stuarts and Anglican Church 16 
Sun Newspapers of Omaha exposed 
Boys Town 222, 223 
Sunday Times of London 221 
Sunshine Bible Academy 215 
Supreme Court, decision of, in re aid 
to religious education 210, 211; on 
Billy James Hargis 239 
Swaps, winner of Kentucky Derby, 
owned by Mormon 33 
Sweden 15 
Swiss franc 221 
Switzerland, Calvin in, 15 
Synoptics 11 


Tax Code, exemptions in, 1, 21-33 

Tax Reform Act of 1969, 29-31 

Taxation, growing exemptions from, 
243-44 

Tax-Avoidance by Exempt Properties 
170 

Tax-Exempt Property: A Case Study 
of Hartford by Gregory H. Wassail 
55 

Taxpayers inflating gifts to churches 
33 


Technical Services contracts of AID 
209 

Temple Baptist Church in Los 
Angeles, office complex of, 193 
Temple Buell College 262 
Ten Tribes, rebellion of, 11 
Tennessee 2 

Texas 2; aid of, to religious education 
211 

Theological Seminary, Baptist, in 
Richmond 81 

Three Rivers Stadium Authority in 
Pittsburgh 86, note 93 
Thirty Years War 15 
This is a Community, a study at 
University of Utah 160 
Thoreau 37 

Tilden, Charles M., 229 
Tilton V. Richardson 210 
Time Magazine on Boys Town 222 
Trappist monks of Quebec 194 
Trappistine nuns 195 
Trinity Church, Episcopal, of New 
York 227-28 

Trinity College, Episcopal, in Hart¬ 
ford 57, 261; in D.C. 73, 261 
Trinity, punishment for denying, in 
Maryland 11 

Trocaire College in Buffalo 100 
True Vine Spiritual Church of Our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, 63 
Tufts College and Medical School 44, 
261 

Triumph of the Kingdom of God in 
Christ Church 98 

Turner, Warren H., Jr., of N.Y. 

Trinity Church 227 
T-V and radio church programs 194- 
95 

Twelve Stations of the Cross 195 
Twenty-First Corporation of LDS 
Church 158 

Twin Cities, the prosperous 
megalopolis, 122 

Union U. in Richmond 81, 261 
Unitarian-Universalist Church, in¬ 
vestment of, 196 
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United Church of Christ in 
Portsmouth, federal grant to, 217 
United Fund financed church in 
Saginaw 185; in Denver 185 
United Jewish Appeal 208 
United Methodist Church, property 
owned by, 181; Women’s Division 
of, 184, 185; Health and Welfare 
Ministry of, 184; World Division of, 
184; Global Ministries of, 184; Bd. 
of Church and Society of, 184; 
skyscrapers owned by, 196; in¬ 
vestments of, 196-97; pension fund 
of, 202; sale of land by, 202; 
criticized 209 

United States Court of Appeals, 
decision of, in re Billy James Hargis 
239 

Universal Life Church of Kirby J. 
Hensley, operation of, and 
ministers ordained by, 241 
University Circle Development Foun¬ 
dation in Cleveland 110 
University Corporation (LDS) 158 
University Hospital in Minneapolis 
135 

University of Baltimore 66, 261; of 
Buffalo 97, 262; of Denver 139,142, 
262; of Minnesota 132, 262; of 
Pittsburgh 90,262; of Scranton 216; 
of Hartford 59, 261; of Richmond 
81, 261 

Urban Redevelopment Authority (cf. 
Redevelopment Authority) in 
Pittsburgh 85, note 93; in Cleveland 
107; in St. Louis 115; grants of, to 
Duquesne University and to others 
216 

Ursuline Academy in Cleveland 109 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 190 
Utah legislature, laws passed by, to 
evade constitutional restrictions on 
exempt property 162 
Utah Supreme Court, appeals to and 
decisions by, 162; 238 

Valley West Hospital 161 

Vatican 23,25; commercial operations 


of, 203; secrecy of, 203; sold stock in 
Immobiliare at good profit 203; was 
biggest investor in Italian stock 
market 203; draws unknown in¬ 
come from American collection 
plate 203; largest financial operator 
in the world 220; Watergate project 
220; investment in Vetco violated 
U.S. law 220-21; venture of, 221; 
disaster of, 221 

Vetco Offshore Industries 220-21 
Virginia, no ecclesiastical incorpora¬ 
tion in, 25, 82; General Assembly, 
enabling act passed by, for cities to 
levy service charges on religious 
institutions 248-49; rescinded by 
Richmond City Council 249 
Virginia Union University 81, 261 
Commonwealth University 261 
Viterbo College in LaCrosse 216 
Volunteers of America 36 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 59 
Wall Street Journal on church hous¬ 
ing projects 188; on church wealth 
204; on the church enterprise 221 
Wall V. New York Tax Commission9, 
233-34 

Wandy, Richard K., Assessment 
Technician in Hartford 55, 57 
War of the Revolution 49 
Warner Pacific College 153, 262 
Washington, D.C. 2, 48, analysis of, 
70-78; cost of federal government 
in, 70-71; religious complex in, 71- 
74; secular complex in, 75-76; 
Summary of Property in, 76; 
analysis of exempt real estate in, 77- 
78; 168 

Washington Episcopal Cathedral 72 
Washington U. in D.C. 75, 261; in St. 

Louis 114, 118, 262 
Wassail, Gregory H., author of Tax- 
Exempt Property 55 
Watch Tower publications of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 237-38 
Watergate Complex 203, 220 
Watkinson School in Hartford 59 
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Wegner, Msgr. Nicholas, head of Boys 
Town 223 

Western Reserve Hospital 110 
Western theocracy, rise of, 12 
What is a church? 239-41, 248 
Wheelock College 43, 261 
When Parochial Schools Close 98 
When Things Go Wrong 220-42 
White Monk Foods 195 
Wilke, Susan R. statement of, 182 
Willamatte River 148 
William Jewel College 114, 117 
Williams, Roger, founder of 
Providence, 49 

Wisconsin 2; aid of, to religious 
education 211 
Wittenberg, Church in, 15 
WMRY radio, owned by Oblate 


Fathers 195-96 

Worldly Goods, by James Gollin 179 
World-Wide Church of God 180, 195 
World Almanac note 259 
WWL in New Orleans, Jesuit, special 
tax-immunity given to, 29 

Yearbook of American and Canadian 
Churches, The 1974, statistics in, 
20; note 171; note 258, note 259 
Young Mens Christian Association 
213 

Zembryski, Father Michael, of Shrine 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa 229 
Zion Securities Corporation 158, 190; 

Mercantile Institution 158, 190 
Zoroastrian priests 10 
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